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@HAPTER 1.—THE WHISKY-TRAIN'S ORANK-AXUS, 


“T sing no tale‘of high renown.” 


Mr Oarsury was just beginning 
drowsily to wonder whether his 
corner of the railway-carriage was 
or was not comfortable enough for 
a snooze, when the question was 
settled by his finding himself ab- 
ruptly jerked out of it. Without 
emitting a single warning shriek 
or a single threatening the 
train had suddenly stood stock- 
still, As he gathered himself to- 
gether and let down the window, 
Mr Carbury confessed to himself 
that nothing but the comfortable 
jog-trot pace by which for the 
last hour his patience had been so 
sorely tried, could have saved him 
from a severe shaking. 

Other windows had been let 
down and other heads put out, 
but no one appeared to be in the 
least alarmed, or even particularly 
surprised; and the questions put 
to the who was familiarly 
addressed as, “ Eh, Sandy, man!” 
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or “ Hist! Sandy, lad,” consisted — 
solely of friendly “chaff.” Some- 
body cheerily inquired whether 
the water was off the boil. Some 
one else wished to know whether 
Mrs Johnston’s cow was on the 
line again, or whether it was Mrs 
Wallace’s bairn this time. 

“Na, na!” said.the imperturb- 
able Sandy, after a little more wit 
had been aired, “it’s no’ the coo, 
and it’s no’ the bairn; it’s jist 
thie whusky-train’s crank-axle gane 


“ Williams,” said Mr Oarbury 
to his valet, who at a sign. had 
hurried up, “find out what the 
whisky-train’s crank-axle is, and 
how long it is going to keep us 
here.” 

Williams shot off, and presently 
returned with the following facts 
ascertained,—that there were sev- 
eral trucks laden with whisky- 


éasks blocking the line; that the 
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fresh engine could not be here for 
an hour, or—for Sandy declined to 
commit himself—“ maybe twa” ; 
that, owing to the want of an 
available siding, the passenger- 
train could do nothing to help the 
“ whusky-train,” and consequently 
nothing to help itself; but that 
(in Sandy’s opinion) it did not 
after all matter much, as_ the 
station was only a hundred yards 
off. ‘ Aweel,” he had soothingly 
remarked in answer to the sharp 
questioning of the valet, “it’s no’ 
so bad either. There’s no express 
behind us. I wudna be put aboot 
if I was you.” 

But Mr Carbury, thus reported 
to, was by no means soothed. 
Though there might be no express 
behind them, there was one in 
front of them—or rather, there 
was the chance of catching the 
London mail at the junction, a 
close-run chance in the best of 
cases, but which the “ whusky- 
train’s crank-axle,” and the hour’s 


. delay its breakdown entailed, had 


conclusively settled beyond all 
hope of redemption. 

“ Williams,” said Mr Oarbury 
wearily, as he descended from the 

rriage, “find out what’s to be 
done ;” and as the agile Williams 
hurried off once more in search of 
some practical solution of the diffi- 
culty, Mr Carbury, following more 
slowly, bent his mind to a dispas- 
sionate and disconsolate review of 
his situation. 

He had been paying a visit in the 
south-east of Scotland, and was now 
on his way back to London ; the 
station a hundred yards off was 
strange to him, he was not aware 
of knowing any one in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, the after- 
noon shadows were beginning to 
grow long, and there was a night 
between this and the next train 
that was likely to be of any use. 
Such was the sum of his position ; 


not at all pathetic, not at all 
affecting, calling for no depth of 
pity either from gods or men, and 
yet amply sufficient.‘to test the 
meekness of a canonised saint. It 
had not even the dignity of an 
accident. It was like a ship- 
wreck with the inconveniences 
but without the romance. Also 
it lacked the sympathy of fellow- 
suffering, for the rest of the travel- 
lers,—not more than a dozen in 
all, — were of the strictly local 
species, and to them the London 
train was a matter of indifference. 
By the time Mr Carbury reached 
the station Williams had verified 
the worst features of the case, and 
had furthermore ascertained that 
there was no inn worth the name 
at the junction, while the “ Kip- 
pendale Arms” at the village close 
by was reported to furnish decent 
accommodation. In the blackest 
of humours, Mr Carbury there- 
fore resigned himself to his fate. 
A wheelbarrow for his portman- 
teau was luckily forthcoming, and 
under the watchful superinten- 
dence of Williams it was presently 
despatched. As for himself, the 
short cut across the fields was re- 
commended. It did not do for 
the wheelbarrow, on account of 
the stiles. . 

“But ye canna miss it,” ex- 
plained the rustic porter. “ Ye’ve 
but to gang ahead till ye get to 
the bit plank ower the burn, and 
when ye’ve turned wast o’ Mrs 
Armstrong’s hoose, ye’ll tak’ the 
path by Jock M‘Clocharty’s kail- 
yaird. Ony callant ye speir at on 
the way will show it ye; and when 
ye’re past the wud, and hae gotten 
the kirk richt ahead o’ ye——” 

But the stranger, with a gesture 
of deprecation, had tossed a silver 
piece to the informant, and was 
walking c?¥ leisurely in the direc- 
tion indicy od. 

“Looks ey furrin -like,” ro 
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marked a bystander; staring after 
the tall figure of the traveller. 

“ His siller’s English, onyway,” 
answered the porter, pocketing his 
shilling. 

Meanwhile Mr Oarbury was 
moodily pursuing his way, not’ 
troubling himself much to unravel 
the true meaning of the directions 
that had been given him. 

Had he been impressionable to 
outward influences, surely the pure 
sunshine which had burst out 
after a long grey day could not 
have failed to coax him from his 
ill-humour. It was early spring, 
and there were lambs in some of. 
the fields he passed through ; but 
Mr Oarbury had never been able 
to see anything worth noticing 
in a lamb off a dish: he.even 
kicked one of the innocent crea- 
tures that reflected too long before 
getting out of his path; and his 
frame of mind was so far from 
idyllic that a young heifer that 
came trotting up, confident and 
curious, was rewarded by a threat- 
ening wave of his stick, which sent 
it back scampering to its com- 
panions. 

His mind, at first occupied with 
gloomy anticipations of overdone 
beef and an understuffed mattress, 
soon turned bitterly to the insta- 
bility of crank-axles ; and so en- 
grossed did he become in framing 
imaginary letters to the ‘Times’ 
upon the subject, that when the 
end of the meadow brought him to 
an open gate, he walked straight 
in, heedless of his surroundings, 
and unconscious of trespassing. 
He had just reached the conclu- 
sion that the improvement in the 
system of crank-axles was one of 
the burning questions of the day, 
when his meditations were broken 
by an approaching sound. It was 
the sound of galloping hoofs. 

\He looked around him, and be- 
came aware that he was standing 
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upon private ground. The gallop- 
ing horse passed him at some little 
distance ; he caught the glimpse of 
a red coat, and he rememberéd 
that this must be one of the latest, 
if not the last hunting-day of the 
season. 

The ground which he had ‘in- 
vaded was a long grass avenue, 
bordered on each side by clumps 
of rhododendrons, over whose 
heads the budding beeches and 
oaks stretched their arms protect- 
ingly. Looking back, he could see 
in the distance the. open gate 
through which he had entered ; 
looking forward, the broad green 
path seemed to lead straight to 
the foot of heather-clad hills, 
whose sweeping lines loomed caldly 
purple against the sky. In the 
grass at his feet the very first 
daisies were nestling ; on the high- 
est_branch of the highest beech an 
enamoured blackbird was disbur- 
dening its heart to the echoes; 
while the setting sun, like a peni- 
tent miser on his death-bed, was 
making the most of its last hour, 
and remorsefully trying to atone 
for its sins of avarice by a burnt- 
offering of the purest gold. 

It was scarcely spring yet; it 
was only the hint of spring, the 
promise of that which was to 
follow, of the colour and perfume 
which still lay folded away in a 
million brown buds on the trees, 
or buried an inch deep-under the 
fresh sod. It was the time when 
grass-blades are prized higher than 
roses will be in June, and when 
people still think it worth while to 
stoop for a daisy, or to stand still 
and listen when a bird is singing. 

Mr Oarbury did not stoop for 
the daisy, he looked at the pros- 
pect and yawned; and again he 
wished that some one would invent 
a better sort of crank-axle. 

“My ideas with regard to the 
characteristics of a kail-yard are 
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somewhat unpronounced,” he re- 
flected, as he gazed about him; 
“but I'll take my oath that this 
is nof Jock M‘Clocharty’s kail- 
yard, Why, here is another horse, 
—several other horses.” 

A stretch of low paling was 
visible to the right, and just as 
Mr Carbury was in the act of 
turning to retrace his steps, a fine 
bay hunter, ridden by a white- 
whiskered, red-faced man, in hunt- 
ing attire, appeared on the other 
side of the paling, cleared it with 
ease, and crossing the grass avenue, 
disappeared in one of the glades to 
the left. At the same moment 
another group of riders turned on 
to the avenue at a short distance 
off. These were two ladies, one 
mounted on a dark brown, the 
other on a singularly tall and 
powerful chestnut. A grey-haired 
groom followed. 

“This is becoming a nuisance,” 
thought Mr Oarbury, as the horses 
vanished among the trees. ‘“ As 
yet I am unperceived, but pres- 
ently, I suppose, I shall be taken 
up for trespassing. I wonder 
where I am! That stout woman 
on the chestnut strikes me as be- 
ing not quite a novelty. I have 
seen her before, and I have seen 
her on horseback too, and yet I 
can’t quite put a name to the 
face.” 


He had turned now, and was 
walking back towards the gate, 
when once more the sound of gal- 
loping hoofs fell on his ear, and 
there came tearing up the avenue 
towards him a riderless horse, wet 
with foam, and splashed with mud 
up to the girths. As the beast 
thundered past him, shying vio- 
lently at his sight, Mr Carbury 
perceived that one of the stirrup- 
leathers was broken, which had 
probably caused the rider’s fall. 
The- bridle had slipped forward, 
and threatened every moment to 
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trip up the excited animal in a 
noose. 

“Plenty of horses about, at any 
rate,” reflected Mr. Oarbury, as he 
looked after the runaway, “ Now 
I wonder whether Ohristianity or 
Humanity, or whatever they call 
the thing, demands that I should 
hunt up the unhorsed rider? Ten 
to one he is lying all of a heap 
somewhere in the neighbourhood, 
and his relatives, if they be such, 
seem to be on ahead. This is becom- 
ing more and more of a nuisance. 
I wish that confounded crank-axle 
had managed to stick together 
for a little longer!” And in a 
worse humour than ever, Mr Car- 
bury retraced his steps down the 
grass avenue, glancing now and 
then listlessly and ever more list- 
lessly, to the right and to the left, 
among the trees for a sight of the 
dismounted rider. But his eye 
fell only on the tangles of last 
year’s ferns, or upon the ghosts of 
dead hemlock, upright still after ° 
all the winter’s storms, He had 
almost forgotten about the sup- 
posed victim, when there arose a 
commotion among the bushes be- 
side him, a cracking of twigs, a 
bending of boughs, and the sound 
of heavy breathing. ‘“ Another 
horse, I suppose,” he thought, re- 
signedly, and stepped aside just as 
the shaggy black head of a pony 
emerged from among the bushes. 
In another moment the pony had 
struggled free of the branches, and 
Mr Carbary now perceived that 
its rider was a girl, or, as it ap- 
peared to him, a child, in a rough 
home-spun riding-habit. She was 
bending forward in the saddle, and 
with one arm held above her face, 
was shielding herself from the 
branches which closed again be- 
hind her. As she reached the 
clear space she dropped her arm 
and her eyes fell full upon those 
of Mr Carbury, who was standing 
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aside to let her pass. She glanced 
at him in surprise, and was about 
to touch up her pony, when, as if 
struck with an idea, she reined it 
in rather sharply, close by Mr Car- 
bury’s side, and asked, in a quick, 
peremptory tone— 

“ Did she pass this way ?” 

Mr Carbury was stupid enough 
to say, “‘ Who!” 

He was not indeed a particu- 
larly stupid man, nor one easily 
flurried ; but this young amazon’s 
sudden appearance and imperious 
glance had quite swept from his 
mind the recolledtion of the run- 
away horse. 

Transported just as she was, 
pony and all, to Rotten Row, she 
would doubtless have caused there 
more amazement than admiration. 
Nobody in London wore. such long, 
full-skirted habits, nor such wide- 
brimmed hats, nor such thick 
gauntlet - gloves ; but, in present 
surroundings, the careless and 
primitive equipment seemed some- 
how wonderfully in place. Once, 
when Mr Carbury was a very 
young man, he had seen an old 
print, with the title, “ A Morning 
Ride.” It represented the edge of 
a forest in the early morning, while 
a girl, mounted on a white palfrey, 
had evidently just drawn rein in 
the shade of the trees, and was 
leaning forward to pat a large dog 
which sprang up to be caressed. 
It might have been nothing but 
the shape of the hat, which now 
brought back that old print to Mr 
Carbury’s mind. He used to think 
then that the painter had made 
the hat by several inches too broad, 
and now the same thought crossed 
his mind. The shadow of the hat- 
brim was so deep that he could not 
even determine whether this child 
was pretty or not, whether he was 
addressing a blue-eyed or a brown-’ 
eyed damsel, a blonde or a brunette. 
He could see only that her small 
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ear was flushed pink with exercise, 
that her glistening lips were parted, 
and that her cheek was round and 
fresh, as the rosebud which has just 
burst into sight. 

As Mr Oarbury uttered his point- 
less “ Who?” the curious and enig- 
matical child-amazon made a move- 
ment, which seemed to suggest that, 
if she had been on ferra firma, she 
would have stamped. 

“ Who? Why, the mare, of 
course—a brown, with one white 
fore-leg, and a white face. Have 
you seen her?” 

“Yes, she passed this way, look- 
ing rather wild.” 

“This way? Then why did you 
not catch her?” 

“Tt did not occur to me,” he 
candidly replied. 

Again the amazon’s stirrup gave 
an ominous click, and the impish- 
looking black pony, catching the in- 
fection from its mistress, champed 
at its bit, and eyed Mr Oarbury 
through its tangled mane with a 
pair of impertinently bright black 
eyes. 

“I suppose you can tell me, at 
least, which way she went? Up 
there? Thanks,” she said, gracious- 
ly but shortly, and, with a slight 
inclination of the head, she put 
her pony to a gallop, and left Mr 
Oarbury standing wher’ he was, 
alone under the trees. 

Mr Oarbury stood for some min- 
utes hesitating, but at last he 
turned his face back again in his 
first direction, and renewed his 
progress up the avenue away from 
the gate—and this time with a 
rather less leisurely step. “I ought 
to be near to lend that child a 
hand, if necessary,” he thought. 
“JT wonder how old she is? She 
might be twenty in manner; but 
from what I saw of her face it be- 
longs to the schoolroom; and as 
for her voice, it’s straight from 
the nursery.” 
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At that very instant the voice 
in question rang out among the 
trees, not fifty yards from him. 
“Suleika!” it called impatiently. 
“Suleika!” and the youthful 
rider appeared again, glancing 
about her from side to side under 
the branches, and this time visibly 
annoyed with what, judging from 
the state of the black pony’s coat, 
must have been a lively chase. 

“Do you not think the mare 
will have taken the straightest 
road to her stables!” suggested 
Mr Carbury, when he was within 
speaking distance. 

“No: the inner gate was shut, 
and that turned her back. I was 
close to her once,—I almost had 
her ; ah} there again, beyond the 
birches. Now, Jet, let us have 
another try !” 

“One moment, please,” said Mr 
Carbury, putting out his hand to- 
wards Jet's bridle. “If I might 
offer a piece of advice, it would be 
to moderate the pace. Once let it 
come to galloping, and your pony 
cannot possibly try conclusions 
with that brown; but a little 
stratagem may do it. If you will 


‘ trot round to the other side of the 


birch-clump quietly, I will cut off 
the retreat here, and between us, 
I think, we shall manage it.” 

The girl gave him one long 
steady look, as though weighing 
the advisability of accepting his 
help; but she ended by making 
a sign of assent, and trotting off 
towards the birch-clump. 

There followed a breathless ten 
minutes, during which Mr Car- 
bury, with something that for him 
almost amounted to energy, and 
with varying turns of fortune, 
stalked the mare, much as he 
might have stalked a stag, and at 
the end of which he succeeded, 
by a sudden and very dexterous 
movement, in getting possession 
of the bridle. 
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The girl was sitting quite still 
on her pony when he brought up 
the now submissive brown, 

“You did that beautifully,” she 
said, with grave approbation. 
‘Yu could not have done it more 
beautifully if you had dropped 
straight from heaven to help me; 
and, by the by, where did you 
drop from! I don’t think I have 
ever seen you before. It can’t 
have been the express intention of 
catching Suleika that brought you 
in here, so what was it that did 
bring you?” 

“It was the whisky - train’s. 
crank-axle,” answered Mr Oarbury. 

“The what $” 

And then Mr Carbury told his 
sorrowful tale. She listened at- 
tentively, but without showing 
any more surprise than the people 
in the train had done. 

“ Well, it is hard luck for you,” 
she said at the end. “And I don’t 
think you will get very much to 
eat at the village; but since you 
have to get there it is a pity you 
did not take the right road instead 
of the wrong one. You are three 
miles out of the way now. I 
wonder how the matter is to be 
settled.” She said this with an 
air of serious concern, as though 
the responsibility of the situation 
rested entirely upon her. “ Per- 
haps the dogcart which has taken 
Nicky home could drive you to the 
village.” 

“ Nicky?” repeated Mr Carbury, 
struck with a recollection ; “ which 
Nicky *” 

“My brother-in-law, Mr Nich- 
olas Craigtoun,” replied the girl, 
drawing herself. up in the saddle, 
and apparently displeased with the 
question. 

“Nicky Craigtoun! The world 
is a small: place after all. COraig- 
toun and I hare been great chums 
in our day.” And, as he spoke, 
Mr Carbury suddenly became able 
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to identify the face of the stout 
woman of whom he had caught a 
glimpse a little time ago. She 
was Lady Agnes Oraigtoun, of 
course. He remembered now hav- 
ing seen her with her husband at 
the Blankshire races. 

“A friend of Nicky’s?” said 
the girl, in an altered and eager 
tone, while a bright smile showed 
her milk-white teeth. “Oh, then 
the difficulty disappears. Never 
mind the inn: I will take you 
home to Kippendale.” 

“But, really,” began Mr Oar- 
bury in some amazement, “I do 
not quite see that I can accept 
this kind invitation; I know 
no one of the family except 
Oraigtoun——” 

“And myself,” she finished for 
him; “that is quite sufficient. 
Any one who is a friend of Nicky 
and Agnes’s, is also a friend of 
mine. You need not have the 
smallest scruples, Mr——-By the 
by, perhaps you would not mind 
introducing yourself,” she added, 
with a return of her former quaint 
dignity of manner. 

“Laurence Carbury,” said the 
stranger, gravely lifting his hat. 
She inclined her head with the 
same gravity. 

“Thank you; that makes it all 
right. My name is Frances Bevan. 
Well, Mr Carbury, have you made 
up your mind? Are you going to 
sleep at the Kippendale Arms or 
at ICippendale House ?”, 

She had noted the indecision on 
his face, for he was asking himself 
whether this welcome but oddly 
given invitation was to be con- 
sidered seriously or as a joke. If 
there had, only been some one, an 
elder sister, or even a governess, 
by to ratify this strange child’s 
proposal, his mind would have 
been easier by far. He feebly 
suggested that his bags and his 
servant were at the village; but 
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she disposed of that objection at 
once by saying she would have 
them fetched. He did not think 
they could be reclaimed in. time 
for the dressing-gong: she con- 
sidered this of no uence 
whatever,—Nicky could lend him 
a spare dress-coat. ‘“ And I sup- 
pose you will be able. to get in- 
to it without your servant for 
once.” 

“T suppose so,” he said with a 
laugh, which, nevertheless, had a 
touch of dismay in it; for, to tell 
the truth, the prospect of appear- 
ing in a coat not measured to his 
person was as little agreeable to 
his vanity as the prospect of put- 
ting it on without Williams at 
his elbow was agreeable to his 
indolence. 

“You could even dine without 
a dress-coat for once,” she added ; 
“papa is not at all particular.” 

“Thanks, you are very kiad,” 
he murmured, in deeper amaze- 
ment. 

“ Are you coming or not?” she 
asked, knitting her eyebrows, “We 
can’t keep Suleika here much 
longer,” for the brown was fidget- 
ing again. 

“ But are you going to lead her 
all the way home?” 

“Can you ride?” she asked him 
abruptly. . 

“ Yes,” he said, with a smile. 

‘But can you ride well !—very. 
well? For if you can, and if you 
have quite made up your mind 
about coming back with me, the 
simplest plan would be for you to 
ride Suleika home. Only I had 
better tell you that she has a par- 
ticular dislike to strangers, and 
also she kicks dreadfully and some- 
times rears. That is the way she 
threw Nicky to-day, and you must 
know what a splendid seat he 
has.” | 

Now it so happened that Mr 
Oarbury was particularly vain of 
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his horsemanship, and that of late 
years he had rather lacked oppor- 
tunities for displaying it. While 
she was speaking he had been ex- 
amining the unimpaired stirrup, 
and, before she had done her sen- 
tence, he had swung himself into 
the saddle. Suleika, taken by sur- 
prise, plunged rather violently, but, 
after a minute settled down. The 
curious child on the pony looked 
pleased, and led the way down the 
avenue. Though he had not for- 
mally accepted the invitation, Mr 
Carbury, in mounting Suleika, had 
tacitly yielded. 

“ Are you very fond of riding 1” 
asked his companion, as she watched 
him approvingly. 

“T used to be.” 

“Then you ought to be so still, 
for you really ride very well I 
don’t suppose you could break a 
horse as well as Nicky does; but 
your hand is just what it ought 
to be.” 

Mr Oarbury raised his hat with 
an air of mock gratification. 

“If Suleika should throw you,” 
she said presently, “ your best plan 
will be to P 

“Get on again!” he suggested, 
drily. 

** Well, no; I think on the whole 
it would be wiser to make for the 
nearest tree. Sho is very savage 
at times with strangers.” 

As this reassuring piece of ad- 
vice was uttered, the riders issued 
from between the trees and reached 
open ground. A great sweep of 
lawn lay before them, dotted with 
majestic beech-trees, which stood 
far part and solitary, like kings 
that have turned hermits from 
weariness of the world; In the 
distance the green stretch was 
broken by the yot leafless woods, 
through whose depths the land- 
scape-gardener’s art had opened 
up many a delicious glimpse of 

softly rolling hills. To the left 





the ground fell away in gradual 
slopes ; and somewhere far below 
and out of sight, the river was 
tinkling musically among the 


‘stones. And soon the house it- 


self was disclosed—a tall, irregu- 
lar, many-storeyed, many-gabled 
mansion. Bathed as it now stood 
in the evening sunshine, its long 
lines of terraces flooded with 
golden light, its many panes all 
aflame with the dying beams, 
Kippendale promised indeed to 
afford pleasanter quarters than 
those which Mr Carbury had but 
half an hour ago been despond- 
ently contemplating. As they 
cantered across the velvet lawn, 
scattering the browsing sheep to 
the right and to the left, and 
drawing nearer to the hospitably 
open hall-door, even an unobser- 
vant man could not fail to be 
aware of the many little signs of 
care and comfort, without which 
a place of this description will 
always miss the seal of perfection. 
The costly shrubs, carefully nevted 
against the voracious rabbit, the 
well-tended grass, the brilliant 
ribbon of crocuses with which 
even at this early season the 
edge of the lawn was picked out, 
the blaze of hyacinths behind the 
panes of the conservatory — all 
these were little things in them- 
selves, yet they served to produce 
a whole. Mr Oarbury did not 
scan these details; ho was only 
vaguely aware that everything 
was in very good order and in 
very good style, and an undefined 
feeling of comfort began to take 
the place of his recent ill-humour. 
And when, just as the last glow 
of sunset had died down in the 
west, they drew up under the 
stone porch, and Mr Oarbury 
heard the crackle and saw the 
blaze of the welcome fire, whose 
light played along the seats and 
rugs of tho entrance-hall, then the 
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annoyance of his interrupted jour- himself mentally ejaculating, “I 


ney appeared to him in so very 
different a light, that he found 


am glad that that crank-axle went 
wrong.” 


CHAPTER II.—A B C, 


“ Be your own palace, or the world’s your jail.” 


“Jf there is ono thing I object 
to more than another,” soliloquised 
Mr Oarbury, as he glared at him- 
self somewhat tragically in the 
glass, “it is being made a guy of. 
I wish I knew the name of Oraig- 
toun’s tailor, in order to avoi 
him, and I wish I knew when 
Williams will turn up. Makes a 
fellow feel like something in a 
Christmas pantomime to be humps 
and bags all over this way ; I hope 
to goodness they haven’t got a 
houseful! From all I know of 
them, I fancy they’re a quiet set.” 

During the intervals of his un- 
satisfactory toilet, Mr Carbury had 
been ransacking his memory for 
any scrap of information with re- 
gard to the family whose hospi- 
tality he found himself thus un- 
expectedly enjoying. He had the 
peerage pretty well at his finger- 
ends; but Lord Kippendale never 
brought his family to town for the 
season, and the very nature of his 
political opinions was unknown, 80 
there was little to fix them in the 
memory of such a thorough Lon- 
doner as was Mr Carbury. All 
that he could recall was that the 
present Lord Kippendale had suc- 
ceeded his brother, who had died 
unmarried ; that there were one 
son and several daughters, one of 
whom was the wife of Nicholas 
Craigtoun, with whom he had been 
at college. Then, as his memory 
freshened, Mr Oarbury recollected 
that whenever he had heard Lord 
Kippendale mentioned, it was as 
a “hard-riding Scotch peer,” and 
M.F.H. in his county. Present- 


ly, in the midst of a tussle with his 
tie, another circumstance octurred 
to his mind; he had heard this 
same hard-riding Scotch peer fa- 
miliarly nicknamed “the Oopper 
Earl,” but whether as a skit upon 
his complexion or as a reference to 
the source of his wealth, Mr Oar- 
bury was not sure. He vaguely 
inclined to the latter theory : 
“but there is no such thing as 
Scotch copper,” next occurred to 
him as a passing thought; “ Lord 
Kippendale must have land else- 
where. Con/fownd the thing!” and, 
abandoning all dim speculations, 
Mr Oarbury became absorbed in 
the more immediate necessities of 
the moment ; for not only did the 
tie absolutely refuse to lie with 
that perfection of snowy smooth- 
ness which only Williams knew 
how to impart to it, but no 
amount of tugging and shifting 
could persuade Nicky’s coat not 
to bulge up to Mr Carbury’s ears, 
“ And, by Jove!” sighed the har- 
assed man, “I have always labour- 
ed under the impression that my 
limbs were fully as long as those 
of my neighbours, but there posi- 
tively seems no end to Oraigtoun’s 
sleeve. It will be a mercy if they 
are not given to personal remarks 
in this house,” and Mr. Carbury 
made his way down-stairs, grimly 
resolved to discourage the most 
distant approach to a smile by 
looking supremely and pointedly 
comfortable in Nicky’s coat. 

As yet he had only had a mo- 
mentary glimpse of his host, who 
had appeared to be very hospitable; 
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but very muddy, and who had 
shaken his hand violently and told 
him that he was “ verra welcome,” 
for Lord Kippendale’s accent was 


not above an occasional lapse into. 


a genial breadth of vowel. Of the 
other members of the family, with 
the exception of “ Nicky,” he had 
seen nothing. As he was descend- 
ing tho wide staircase he heard 
some one, obviously a servant, 
apostrophising another in the depth 
of a passage with: “ Have Lady 
Baby’s tea-things been cleared 
away!” Mr Oarbury made an 
involuntary grimace, for children 
were his pet aversion. “So they 
deal in babies? What a pity! I 
hope they are kept out of the 
drawing-room.” In the big en- 
trance-hall, on which doors opened 
all round, a footman was trimming 
the fire. “The drawing-room ?” 
said Mr Oarbury, at a loss for the 
right door. ““Any one down yet?” 
he asked, as the servant showed 
the way. “No one but Lady Baby, 
sir.” Mr Carbury drew back ap- 
prehensively. “I asked the way 
to the drawing-room, not to the 
nursery,” he muttered; but the 
footman, with the ghost of a smile 
upon his face, was holding the door 
open, and it was too late to retreat. 
The first big drawing-room was de- 
serted,-and would have been dark 
but for the shifting fire-light that 
made the crimson couches and 
hangings of the room look like bits 
out of a Rembrandt picture. Fit- 
fully and fancifully a spot of bright 
gold alighted upon some polished 
surface, the corner of a gilt picture- 
tramé, the bulging side of a china 
vase, or the round knob of a table- 
foot. Out of far-off dark corners 
bright objects twinkled dimly. The 
dreaded infant was not visible any- 
where. 
“TIT. don’t know a single fairy 
tale, and I have no sugar-plums in 
my pocket,” sullenly thought Mr 


Carbury, as he lounged across the 
big room and cast a rather fearful 
glance into the next apartment, 
There was no infant here either, 
but a young lady in a white silk 
dress was standing on a footstool 
before a mirror, engaged in fasten- 
ing a bunch of purple crocuses into 
the front of her bodice, 

“TI beg your pardon,” said Mr 
Carbury, afraid that his appear. 
ance had startled her. She looked 
at him quite composedly in the 
mirror, without turning her head 
or pausing in her arrangement of 
the flowers. 

“ Down already ?” 

The voice seemed familiar ; but 
this only bewildered him, for he 
did not think that he had ever 
seen her before. 

“Yes,” he said, rather point. 
lessly ; “ I am down.” 

She turned round to look at 
him. 

“What has made you so shy ?” 

“ Nothing ; I thought there was 
no one in the room—that is to say, 
I fancied there as a child here.” 

“A child$” 

“Yes, a baby; or so I under- 
stood,” 

“Oh!” Her lips twitched for 
an‘instant ; in the next she broke 
into a sudden, delicious, ringing 
laugh, and laughed for a full min- 
ute with her face hidden in her 
hands. But in the midst of it she 
drew up, as abruptly as she had 
begun, and stepped quite gravely 
off her footstool. 

“T forgot you have had no in- 
troduction ; but Lady Baby is quite 
used to introducing herself,” and 
as she stood before him in the fire- 
light, she dropped him a curtsey to 
the ground. At her words, Mr 
Carbury’s blindness vanished. In 
the tone and gesture he had recog- 
nised his acquaintance of the green 
avenue. 

“Tt is rather a foolish name,” she 
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explained, as she came forward 
further into the light; “but we 
girls were all called ‘Lady Baby’ 
in turn, and as I was the last it | 
stuck to me. Most likely it will 
stick to me for ever.” And she 
heaved a sigh of aggrievement. 

“ Most likely,” thought Mr Car- 
bury, a3 he viewed her more close- 
ly. In spite of the respectable 
length of her white silk dinner- 
dress, which had evidently quite 
recently had the benefit of a let- 
down tuck, Lady Baby looked 
somehow as though she were only 
playing at being grown-up. Her 
slight figure wanted finish, though 
it was not without that grace which 
sometimes belongs to the very im- 
raturity of early girlhood; her 
step, her glance, her smile, the 
roundness of her cheek, were still 
too evidently those of a child to sat- 
isfy a very severe critic of female 
loveliness; and yet the picture, 
such as it was, was little short of 
charming. In some undefined way 
she reminded Mr Oarbury of the 
April day which had just gone 
down in the west. Here also 
everything was promise, nothing 
fulfilment—everything was in bud, 
nothing in bloom. It was scarce- 
ly loveliness yet, but only a fore- 
shadowing of loveliness which made 
her face sweet to look upon. In 
hair and complexion she was ex- 
tremely fair, but her lashes were 
dark and sweeping, like those of a 
child, and in her blue eyes there 
shone that soft, dim, dewy lustre, 
which is like the first bloom on the 
flower, or like the last veil that still 
hangs between childhood’s ignor- 
ance and life’s realities. Her nose 
and chin were delicately pointed, 
which gave her an expression at 
once rebellious and imperious. 
Something of pride, too, there was 
in the curve of her short upper lip, 
and something of vehemence in 
the line of her deeply cut nostril. 


She looked like a child indeed, but 
like a child who has been used to 
have her own way and means to 
keep it; whose rosy finger-tips 
have not often felt a chastening 
stroke, whose free and fearless 
glance knows nothing of the horror 
of penitential corners, and whose 
spirit has never quailed before such 
nursery tortures as dark cupboards - 
and butterless bread to tea. 

“ She has not done growing yet,” 
thought Mr Carbury, “and her 
hair is not used to being pulled 
up in that fashion: it won’t lie 
still, and yet she is prettier than 
I thought she was; but, bah! I 
never cared for unripe fruit.” 

The lights had been brought 
meanwhile, and the rest of the 
party appeared. 

Lord Kippendale was a short 
spare man of near seventy, with 
thin iron-grey locks and dead- 
white whiskers ; but the reassuring 
brick-red of his complexion, the 
vivacity of his manner, and the 
keen glance of his eye, virtually 
took twenty years off his age. He 
was one of those men who, without 
a spice of what is generally under- 
stood as bad temper, yet go through 
life in a state of irrepressible im- 
patience. Everything moved too 
slowly for his taste, everybody 
was much too leisurely in their 
actions and too hesitating in their 
decisions, He was always looking 
at the clock to see whether the 
next hour was not going to strike ; 
not that he had anything particular 
to do in the next hour, but simply 
because some want in his nature 
was hurrying him continually over 
the present and pressing him to- 
wards the future. He was for 
ever wanting to be at “the next 
thing.” - As an uncivil friend had 
once observed, “ Kippendale is like 
a kettle continually on the boil.” 

His two married daughters, who 
always passed the hunting season 
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ut Kippendale, were both present. 
The elder, Lady Agnes, whom 
Mr Carbury had once or twice 
met, was a large, meek, sleek wo- 
man, a little on the shady side 
of thirty, who, according to rules, 
ought to have been handsome, and 
who yet somehow managed to be 
almost plain, She possessed quite 
- an array of charms, which cata- 
logued upon paper would have 
sounded overwhelming. She had 
good solid teeth, looking as though 
they were cut out of the most 
stainless ivory ; she had good solid 
hair, carved apparently out of solid 
gold, and heaped in a hillock on 
her neck ; she had perfectly rounded 
arms, and a flawless complexion. 
And yet she escaped being hand- 
some, and conveyed only the im- 
pression of being genuine, and 
framed of the most sound and 
healthy, not to say expensive, 
materials, She rarely spoke ex- 
cept to agree with her husband, 
and yet more. rarely acted except 
to obey him. If he was not at 
hand she would obey whoever else 
happened to be, faute de mieux. 
Round her throat Lady Agnes 
wore a single row of the very 
finest diamonds that Mr Carbury 
had ever seen except among crown 
jewels. Perhaps it was the great 
advantage to which they were dis- 
played which chiefly attracted hie 
attention. On Lady Agnes’s neck 
they looked as though laid out for 
inspection on a well-padded white 
satin cushion, 

Lady Catherine Blashford, the 
second daughter, a widow of some 
years’ standing, was of the same 
slender type of figure as Lady 
Baby, being only somewhat taller, 
—for Lady Catherine had long 
since done growing,—and she had 
the very same wavy flaxen hair ; 
but her features were sharper, and 
her complexion had begun to fade. 
She was pretty still, in a way, 
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pretty and disconsolate, and mat- 
ters were so arranged about her 
that she would not have been pretty 
if she had not been disconsolate, 
It was the slight but suggestive 
disorder of her hair (no one had 
ever seen Lady Catherine’s hair 
quite smooth), the droop at the 
corners of her mouth, and the ap- 
pealing look in her eyes, always 
apparently on the point of filling 
with tears, which made her pretty. 
If she had been cheerful, she would 
have been quite commonplace, But 
nature had guarded against this 
by giving her an unlimited power 
of being disconsolate about any- 
thing or everything. She was cap- 
able of being unhappy about an ill- 
starched cuff, and of appearing in- 
consolable over a broken boot-lace. 

“Nicky ” Oraigtoun, Lady Ag- 
nes’s husband, was the only other 
member of the family present, for 
the son, Lord Germaine, was away 
from home. Craigtoun, as the 
borrower of Oraigtoun’s coat knew 
to his cost, was an abnormally big 
and abnormally broad-shouldered 
man, with the neck of a bull and the 
muscles of a gladiator. Regarded 
as a gladiator, he would, no doubt, 
have come up to the mark; but 
regarded as an English gentleman, 
he was somewhat less satisfactory. 
There was a suggestion of coarse- 
ness about his features, and people 
who saw him for the first time 
had a way of shrinking back ner- 
vously, as if expecting him to bite. 
But for this poor Nicky was not 
responsible ; it was the construc- 
tion of his jaw which forced him 
to show his teeth, whether he 
wanted to bite or no, almost like 
a thorough-bred bulldog, which 
might, after all, be the best-natur- 
ed creature in the world. 

At dinner, where Mr Oarbury 
found himself seated next to Lady 
Baby who presided with great 
composure at the head of the table, 
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the subject of Nicky’s fall formed 
the chief topic of conversation. 
Nicky himself sat by in sulky 
silence, for he was not used to 
having falls. Mr Carbury took 
little part in the talk; there had 
been a time when he had liked to 
shine in conversation, but nowa- 
days he did not care to exert him- 
self so far. Besides, he was ruffled 
and preoccupied. Try as he would, 
he could not banish from his mind 
the consciousness of those humps 
and bags which he had seen in the 
mirror up-stairs ; he could not for- 
get that there was a black cloth 
sausage rolled across his shoulders, 
and a white linen cavern shielding 
his chest ; and when seated at table 
and engaged with his soup, he 
could not fail to be painfully re- 
minded of the length of Craigtoun’s 
arms as compared to his own. A 
shy man would perhaps have suf- 
fered more, at any rate he would 
have suffered differently; but 
though shyness was foreign to Mr 
Carbury’s nature, there were other 
elements composing it which ren- 
dered the torture very exquisite 
indeed. While something in the 
construction of his mind made him 
acutely aware of every separate 
crease on each of his sleeves, some- 
thing else made him morbidly 
dread his state of mind being de- 
tected ; and this dread was only 
deepened by the instinctive and 
absolute conviction that all eyes 
were fixed upon his devoted per- 
son. The mixture of these senti- 
ments produced a sort of gloomy 
defiance of attitude. Not for 
worlds would he have any one 
guess the depth of suffering which 
some inches of superfluous cloth 
were capable of causing him. 

Lady Baby, puzzled by this 
gloomy defiance, watched him 
furtively. She had made one or 
two vain attempts to draw him 
out. A-discussion® about railway 
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accidents had failed to animate 
him; he exhibited supreme in- 
difference as to politics ; even the 
hunting-ficld, which Lady Baby 
generally considered infallible. had 
produced no offect. 

“Tt is not shyness, certainly,” 
she reflected, as she ate her soup. 
“I wonder if it is stupidity. I 
should like to know what his tastes 
are: he must have tastes. Ah, I 
have it! I shall put him through 
his alphabet.” 

This alphabetical system was one 
of Lady Baby’s favourite resources 
in cases like the present. It con- 
sisted in choosing topics by the 
alphabet in steady progression ; 
and it was generally to be counted 
on that somewhere about M or N, 
often even by C or D, some con- 
genial subject was hit upon, which, 
so to say, floated the conversation. 

“Have you ever been to 
Athens?” asked Lady Baby, turn- 
ing to Mr Carbury. 

“To Athens!” he answered, 
rousing himself. “Oh yes; very 
often.” 

“ What is it like?” 

“Very like every other place ; 
there are houses, and there are 
people. Some of the people have 
red caps, and most of the houses 
have flat roofs; but it isn’t a bit 
more amusing than London, I as- 
sure you, only a little further off.” 

Lady Baby appeared to reflect 
for a moment, and then resumed. 

“How do you like Miss Brad- 
don’s novels” 

‘Miss Braddon?” repeated Mr 
Carbury, in some slight surprise 
at the change of topic. “I scarcely 
know, it is so long since I have 
read any.” 

“There are lots that I like 
better than hers,” went on Lady 
Baby; “for instance, Ouida.” 

“You read Ouida!” said Mr 
Carbury, with just the ghost of a 
startled look upon his face. 
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“ Of course I do, as fast as they 
appear. I could read Ouida -all 
day and all night. Couldn’t you, 
Mr.Carbury ?” 

Mr Oarbury said that he didn’t 
think he could. 

“Then what could you read all 


night? Who is your favourite 
author? Don’t you find novels 
interesting ?” 


* Tam so tired of them,” said Mr 
Carbury, indifferently, “they’re 
all exactly alike.” 

Her face fell. “Iam afraid he 
is not literary,” she said to herself. 

“Please tell me all you know 
about crocodiles,” she presently 
began. “I hear there is one in 
the menagerie that is coming to 
the village next month. They are 
beginning to put up planks already, 
for it’s to be a circus as well— 
a ‘dramatic equestrian entertain- 
ment,’ I believe, is what the play- 
bills call it. I am so glad they 
have got a crocodile! In the last 
novel J read the hero was eaten 
by a crocodile in Egypt, and since 
then it has been one of my greatest 
wishes to see a crocodile.” 

“Really! I am afraid you will 
be disappointed. One can’t quite 
fancy the Nile without them ; but 
to look at they are nothing but an 
ugly lump of brown leather, not 
in the least interesting.” 

“Then you have been on the 
Nile? How exciting such travels 
must be! ” 

“Perhaps so,” civilly assented 
Mr Carbury, not looking in the 
least excited. 

“I have found him out now,” 
thought Lady Baby; “he is a 
great traveller,— though, to be 
sure, he didn’t seem to care much 
about Athens. He must be some- 
thing, after all ; everybody is some- 
thing.” Then aloud —“ What 


other places have you been to?” 
“Oh, a great many,” said Mr 
Carbury abstractedly, for he was 
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just then endeavouring furtively 
to hitch up his right sleeve to a 
more convenient angle. 

“ You will find it a comfort to 
get into your own coat again,” 
said Lady Baby, catching sight of 
the manwuvre, and merely by way 
of saying something civil, for, to 
tell the truth, the deficiencies in 
Mr Carbury’s attire had up to 
this moment passed completely 
unobserved by her. 

“Oh, thanks,” said Mr Oarbury 
hastily, feeling this sympathetic 
notice to be just the last drop in 
his cup, “it doesn’t in the least 
signify. The coat does very well,” 
he added, with an extra touch of 
defiance. “ You—you were ask- 
ing about the places I had been 
to?” 

“Yes; you seem to have tra- 
velled a great deal. I think you 
English travel more than we 
Scotch. There are some of the 
people in this county who have 
never even been over the Border, 
and yet we are within a drive of 
England, you know. By the by, 
you are English, are you not ?” 

“ Yes, I am English,” he answer- 
ed, with a rather more violent 
emphasis than the occasion seemed 
to demand. ‘‘ What else did you 
take me for?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. My first 
idea was that you might be a 
Frenchman or an Italian; but 
when J saw you catch that horse, 
I felt pretty sure you could not be 
a foreigner.” 

“ Really!” Mr OCarbury flushed 
with what seemed to be annoyance, 
while at the same time he laughed 
with what might have been grati- 
fication ; but the laugh was forced, 
and annoyance evidently had the 
upper hand. 

“No,” thought Lady Baby, “he 
is not an enthusiastic traveller, and 
he certainly is very touchy, though 
I can’t make out what it is about. 
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I wonder what would be a safe 
subject? Let me see. Where am 
I in the alphabet * If he does not 
care for crocodiles, I am afraid 
dragons will not do, nor ducks, 
nor dolphins ; devils might have a 
better chance, but I can’t use bad 
language at table on account of the 
servants’ morals.” Her eyes wan- 
dered round the table in search of 
a subject, and by chance they 
alighted on the diamond necklace 
which her sister wore. Mr Car- 
bury happened to be looking in the 
same direction. 

“You are looking at Agnes’s 
diamonds,” said Lady Baby ; “are 
you a judge of diamonds !” 

“Well, no; one can’t help getting 
rather bored with diamonds after 
a time; they are such aggressive 
things. Your sister’s are very fine 
stones,” he added, as a sort of rep- 
aration for his too obvious indif. 
ference. 

“They are fine, but they are not 
my sister’s,” 

“Whose, then!” 

“They will belong to Germaine’s 
wife, my brother, you know ; but 
he is not married yet, so Agnes 
wears them in the meantime. 
They have a history too, quite a 
tragical history. Do you like 
tragical histories, Mr Carbury ?” 

“T don’t mind them.” 

“ Well, then, thirty years ago, 
when papa’s brother was still 
alive——” 

“ Baby!” interrupted Lady 
Catherine, “ you are not going to 
tell that story now, surely?” 

“Frances |!” said Lord Kippen- 
dale, across the table, “I beg you 
to recollect!” and he glanced sig- 
nificantly towards the servants 

“Oh well, I forgot,” said Lady 
Baby, colouring ; “it will do as well 
at dessert. Can you wait till 
dessert, Mr Oarbury !” 

“T will try,” he said, with his 


jaded smile. Some dim and far-off 
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recollection had awakened in his 
mind ; something about a diamond 
robbery in connection with the 
Bevan family, which had made a 
sensation at the time. He could 
not remember what the circum- 
stances had been, but he knew that 
they had been peculiar. At any 
rate, he felt quite able to hold out 
till dessert, or possibly till Dooms- 
day, without ascertaining the de- 
tails of the story. Sensational 
robberies were quite a common- 
place, and he was very tired of 
diamonds. - 

. But by dessert-time Lady Ba 
had forgotten about the me Bre | 
story, for another topic had arisen. 
Just as she was casting about for 
her next alphabetical subject, and 
hesitating between the rival merits 
of Esquimaux and earthquakes, her 
sister Catherine unconsciously came 
to her aid by observing, in a tone 
of most becoming dejection— 

“ What on earth am I to say 
in answer to Maud Epperton’s 
letter?” The appeal was made to 
no one in particular, but to every 
one in general, and her pretty 
helpless eyes wandered from face 
to face, as though in search of 
advice, 

“That will do for E,” thought 
Lady Baby; “it is better than 


either Esquimaux or _ earth. 
quakes.” 
“Do you know Miss Epper- 


ton!” she asked Mr Carbury. 

He looked almost amused. “TI 
should think I do. One can’t 
help knowing Miss Epperton.” 

“Do you know her as well as 
Athens, and crocodiles, and the 
Nile?” she asked, with unconscious 
irony. 

Instantly the cloud descended 
again on Mr Oarbury’s face. “I 
know her pretty well,” he said 
stiffly, eyeing Lady Baby some- 
what askance. Could it be pos- 
sible—no, surely it could not be 
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possible—that the child was mak- 
ing fun of him! 

“She is very fond of country 
life, is she not?” 

“Country-house life, I daresay, 
yes » 


from town life when she can?” 

“There is a town called London 
that she is very glad to get to 
when she has a chance.” 

‘But she doesn’t talk as if she 
cared about London much, and 
she must be fond of the country 
—she says so in her letter to 
Catherine this morning. Cath- 
erine is the only one of us who 
knows her. She wants to come 
here.” 

“ Miss Epperton wants to come 
to Scotland now?” asked Mr Car- 
bury, with the first genuine in- 
terest he had shown that day; 
“surely you must be mistaken. 
Why, I have not known her miss 
a season for years.” 

“T knew it!” cried Lady Cath- 
erine, who scented a grievance on 
the instant. “I have only met 
her once or twice at Bournemouth, 
but I felt quite sure she was a 
worldly creature; and what are 
we to do with a worldly creature 
at Kippendale? I wish some one 
would tell me how to answer her 
letter!” 

“Why, say ‘ Yes,’ of course,” 
broke in Lord Kippendale, taking 
up the question of the moment 
rather hotly, as was his wont. 
“ And, for goodness’ sake, say it 
in as few words and as few min- 
utes as you can. Don’t take an 
hour to make up your mind on 
which part of the page you'll be- 
gin. Eh? What’s wrong? Any 
more difficulties? For goodness’ 


sake, let us consider the matter 
settled.” 

“ But, papa, please don’t be so 
dreadfully cheerful 
pleaded poor 


about it,” 
Lady Catherine ; 
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“don’t you hear that she is just 
wild about gaiety, and we have 
none to give her? I can’t imagine 
why she is coming. Does she 
ride, Mr Carbury t” . 

Mr Carbury was quite sure that 
she didn’t ride. 

**If she doesn’t ride,” pro- 
nounced Nicky, with oracular 
decision, “ she will be a bore ;” 
and Lady Agnes, considering that 
she had received her orders, im- 
mediately began to regard Miss 
Epperton as a bore. 

“Tf she doesn’t ride,” remarked 
Lady Baby, “it won’t bo easy to 
amuse her. She can feed the 
horses if she likes, and take the 
puppies out for exercise, and I 
can show her the kennels; it is 
all I can do for her. But I hope 
she will come all the same, for I 
want to see a regular fashionable 
girl.” 

“Of course she will come,” 
said Lord Kippendale, decisively ; 
“ what is the use of wasting words 
over it? Why, Kate, lass, where 
are your notions of Scotch hospi- 
tality? For goodness’ sake, why 
shouldn’t the poor girl come if she 
has a fancy for rest and change? 
Isn’t that the way she puts it in 
her letter, eh? There’s nothing 
to blether or haver over that I 
can see. Let’s consider the point 
settled, and get on to the next 
thing. Will you pass mo the 
figs, Craigtoun ?” 

‘She will turn the whole house 
inside out,” sighed Catherine, soft- 
ly. “I know she will.” 

“Why shouldn’t she come?” 
reflected Mr Carbury. “ Yes; but 
why should she come? She has 
taken her aim, no doubt; but I 
confess I don’t see the mark this 
time.” 

Mr Carbury was puzzled: For 
more than half-a-dozen—in fact, 
it was nearer a dozen—years past, 
Miss E:pperton had been one of the 
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standing features of London s0- 
ciety. Mr Oarbury had met her 
more times than he had memory 
for,—in drawing-rooms, in theatres, 
in the Park, at .kettle-drums, and 
at Academy openings. He had 
passed her on crowded staircases at 
night, and come across her at morn- 
ing concerts. Many a polo-match 
had he watched with her at Hur- 
lingham, and many a lobster-salad 
had he handed up to her at race- 
day luncheons. He knew what 
she was like in her winter furs, 
and how she looked in summer 
muslins. He had shaken hands 
with her some thousands of times, 
in some thousand different situa- 
tions; he had walked with her, 
danced with her, flirted with ler, 


and admired her; but he had never’ 


been in love with her, even in the 
slightest degree, Perhaps for this 
reason they had been all the better 
friends ; for every one knew that 
Miss Epperton could marry only a 
rich man, and every one knew also 
that Mr Carbury was not rich, or 
at least not rich enough. That a 
girl whose sole object in life was 
understood to be the securing of 
a husband with an establishment, 
should of her own free will come 
to bury herself in Scotland, just 
as the season was beginning to wax 
towards its glory,—this appeared 
to Mr Oarbury to cry very loudly 
for explanation. Evén after he 
found himself in the solitude of 
his room that night, his mind con- 
tinued to run with a sort of vague 
wonder upon the question of Miss 
Epperton’s motive. That she had 
@ motive, was as certain as that 
two added to two produces the 
sum of four. He had never known 
her do the most trivial act with- 
out a motive, and he had known 
her long. As regards that idyllic 
yearning after rustic repose before 
mentjoned, MrCarbury, figaratively 
speaking, snapped his fingers ut it. 
VOL. OXLIV.—NO. DOCOLXXVIII. 
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* But who can it be?” he 
as, having dismissed Williams, he 
lay back luxuriously in an easy- 
chair, before the still smouldering 
fire. “She is certainly coming down 
here after somebody. Cherchons 
homme, by way of a change. It 
can’t be Lord Gerinaine, for he is a 
boy, six years her junior, I should 
think ; and besides, it is not likely 
they have éver met. I don’t think 
she is quite desperate enough yet 
to try her hand on the old man, 
It can’t be me, because I am not 
supposed to be here, and then she 
is too clever not to know that I see 
through her. Oh no! I am safe, 
After an acquaintance of such long 
standing, we are not iikely to make 
any mistakes about each other.” 

“Long, very lqng,” he muttered 
presently, “a t many years. 
I am getting old. Heavens! how 
aut of date I felt while that child 
was chattering away to me! She 
can’t be more than sixteen, I im- 
agine—sixteen at the outside.” 

He remained for a minute star- 
ing fixedly. into the fire: His 
thoughts had taken another turn ; 
he was troubling himself no longer 
about Miss Epperton and her 
motive. After. a minute he rose 
and walked slowly towards the 
toilet-table, then stood still and 
gazed abstractedly at his reflection 
in the glass. 

It was the face of a world-worn 
man, worn before his time. Years, 
no doubt, had something to do 
with that sunken look about his 
temples and those deeply ploughed 
lines about his mouth, but years 
alone could not have done it. Of 
good looks, strictly speaking, there 
remained but the gauntest and 
grimmest of wrecks; but some- 
thing in the type of his counte- 
nance, or the cut of his deepset 
eyes, or the turn of his head, or 
the carriage of his tall figure, made 
it absolutely impossible for him to 
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go through life unnoticed, even 
had he so wished it, He did not 
happen to wish it very much, and 
though there were moments when 
he resented this notice, he would 
probably have found its cessation 
far the greater trial of the two. 
Rather peculiar circumstances 
had surrounded his childhood, 
Strange though it may sound, 
boundless unselfishness and bottom- 
less good-nature—not his own— 
had been his undoing. Good luck 
or bad luck had fated him to grow 
up the centre-piece of an admiring 
circle of sisters, all his seniors, and 
all—so also a freakish fate would 
have it—as remarkable for their 
uniform plainness of feature as he 
was for the somewhat showy style 
of his good looks. What might 
yet have been wanting to put the 
crown to the work was supplied 
by the injudicious tenderness of 
a widowed mother, to whom this 
late-born, brilliant boy quite out- 
weighed his three colourless and 
featureless sisters. In her eyes, as 
well as in those of the ungrudging 
sisters, his mere existence was a 
standing credit, to the family, and 
everything which could make that 
existence smoother and pleasanter, 
even only by a shade, it was no 
more than the family’s duty to 
procure. Upon this principle, 
therefore, his education was con- 
ducted, and in this way a positive 
mar.ia of egotism was scientifically 
fed up, and vanity was nursed 
with as tender a care as though it 
had been the most precious and 
delicate of hothouse plants, and 
answered so well to the nursing, 
that soon, with its stealthily 


spreading roots, and with its lux- 
uriant tendrils, it strangled, one 
by one, every single seed of good 
which tried to live within him. 
The showy style of looks clung to 
him, even after boyhooc’s bloom 
was gone. If a clear olive skin 
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and a pair of very remarkable 
black eyebrows could do it, the 
man Carbury was no less a credit 
to his family than the child Car- 
bury had been. The family, at 
least, continued to think so, de- 
spite a certain sprinkling of hostile 
remarks ; for this particular class 
of good looks, though it met with 
universal notice, did not meet with 
universal approval, and, though it 
always made people stare, did not — 
always make them admire. While 
something about him appealed to 
the imagination of the fair sex, 
this same something seemed to 
provoke the criticism—or perhaps 
it was the jealousy—of his brother 
men. Women described his ap- 
pearance. as “romantic,” men as 
“operatic.” One man had been 
heard to compare him to “an 
Italian baritone, masquerading in 
plain clothes,” but that man had 
been of stumpy build and of flabby 
complexion. 

Carbury’s own mental attitude 
towards his own looks was of the 
most complex. He was vain of 
them, with a sort of sneaking van- 
ity which dreaded detection as 
morbidly as it feared ridicule, but 
which nevertheless was very in- 
tense. Their possession caused him 
as much anxiety as satisfaction. 
In any case the consciousness of 
their existence was, in one shape 
or another, seldom absent from his 
mind. His personal tastes were 
of the most cultured and fastidious, 
and it is quite possible that in any 
one else he would have found that 
it was almost too gaudy, scarcely 
good style in fact, to have eye- 
brows so broadly marked that they 
might have been laid on with chalk, 
or such very brilliantly white teeth, 
or such very aggressively black 
hair, that lay about his temples in 
the thickest of jetty waves. It 
was all just « trifle overpowering ; 
it wanted distance, it almost want- 
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ed footlights. On oocasion it would 
have been all very well, but the 
display of all this holiday style of 
beauty was too much for the week- 
day life of this workaday world. 
No one felt this latter truth more 
than the admiring family circle. 
Work! It was not to be thought 
of ; he was a great deal too orna- 
mental to be allowed even to dream 
of making himself useful He 
might leave that to the plain 
people. And he did leave it to 
the plain people, though not with- 
out a few, a very few, uncertain 
efforts at resistance, born of some 
faint feeling of shame, or of some 
fibre of healthy ambition which 
had miraculously survived within 
him. It was wasted pains. He 
had no chance against the demor- 
alising atmosphere of self-sacrifice 


which surrounded him ; and, giv- 


ing up the unequal struggle, he let 
his arms sink to his sides, and re- 
signed himself to a life of idleness. 
But even idleness, unless accom- 
panied by imbecility or sickliness, 
must take some shape. A man in 
full possession of his mental powers, 
and of a physically vigorous youth, 
must either work or play. Since 
he was not suffered to work, and 
since, after all, there are twenty- 
four hours to be filled up in the 
day, Carbury took to play of all 
sorts. Society came first, varied 
by a very free pursuit of equestrian 
and field sports. These latter he 
cultivated assiduously, not only 
because, at that time of his life, he 
enjoyed them very keenly, but also 
because of some instinctive convioc- 
tion that to prove himself osten- 
tatiously British in this respect 
would be the best refutation of the 
Italian baritone idea, of which all 
the time he was angrily conscious. 
But he soon grew tired of that 
which he drank of in such full and 
unchecked draughts; and then he 
tried Art, and then he tried books, 
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and he tried dice, and he tried poli- 
tics. The wildest romance and the 
driest science were all experiment- 
ed upon; and when these too had 
palled, travelling had its turn, to 
the ineffable grief of his sisters, 
who worked their fingers sore in 
equipping him for his wanderings 
as no traveller had ever before been 
equipped, and who knitted thick 
vests for the cold countries, and 
sewed muslin scarves for the hot 
countries, as well as they could see 
for the tears that dimmed the 
stitches, But the novelty of tra- 
velling wore off, like the novelty 
of everything else, and he returned 
home, to find that the interests 
which he had left because they 
tasted so flat only tasted rather 
flatter for the spell of disuse. And 
meantime his fortune had melted 
and his youth had faded, and Lau- 
rence Carbury found himself a 
worn-out man on the verge of 
forty, sick to death of the world in 
which he moved, yet finding it in- 
tolerable to move in any other, 
sick to death of life itself, with a 
withered face which many suns 
had tanned and many passions 
deeply marked, and with eyes that 
had grown almost as irresponsive 
as dimmed and blinded mirrors, 
worn away, as it were, by the 
many things that have been re- 
flected on their surface,—the many 
landscapes and cities and flowers 
and trees, the many beautiful pic- 
tures, and the many beautiful 
women that had cast their images 
there. Such as he was even now, 
he was a man whom few people 
passed without turning their heads 
to take another look, or asking 
instinctively, “Who is he?” In 
his way he was almost as striking 
as in the days when he had un- 
easily wondered whether, after all, 
his teeth were not a shade too 
white, and his hair a shade too 
black. Too black! Ah, well! time 
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had altered that at any rate; but 
even his hair had not turned grey 
as other people’s do ; and the faint 
silver sprinkling, contrasting with 
the black of his eyebrows, altered 
the character of his face without 
making it less remarkable. 

The fortunes of his mother and 
this three sisters (who had all re- 
mained unmarried) were virtually 
at his disposal ;.and this, together 
with the wrecks of his own, en- 
abled him to live in comfort, even 
comparative luxury; so it can 
scarcely be said that he palpably 
missed the money he had squan- 
dered. Every interest and instinct 
within him was deadened, except 
the instinct of that insensate ego- 
tism which coloured for him every 
inch of the world. Seldom, very 
seldom nowadays, was he visited 
by any of those self-questionings 
which had disturbed his youthful 
mind. Only now and then, at very 
rare intervals, something like the 
far-off echo of a voice would faintly 
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stir some shadowy feeling of regret 
for his wasted life ; sometimes, as 
to-night, the sight of a very young 
face, or the radiant innocence of a 
pair of blue eyes, would touch him, 
as the memory of the first spring 
day touches those that stand in 
mid-gutumn ; and in those moments 
even his supreme self would totter, 
and his soul within him would cr 
rebelliously—‘“‘O God! (if there 
be a God) can I have done well! 
Oan this be the whole of life? Is 
there not something beyond?” 
But those moments were few 
and far between; the mood was 
wont to pass rapidly, and it passed 
rapidly now. As he turned from 
the glass, it wanted no more than 
the ‘chance sight of Nicky’s coat, 
hanging over a chair-back, to 
change the current of his thoughts ; 
and instead of his wasted life, it 
was the galling recollection of his 
recent appearance in that garment, 
which formed Mr Oarbury’s last 
waking thought that night. 


CHAPTER IIIL—A BORDER RAID. 


** England and us have been lang at feud.” 


Lord Kippendale’s hatred of 
anything in the shape of pro- 
crastination, and his anxiety to 
be at “the next thing,” led to 
Miss Epperton’s appearance at 
Kippendale only two days after 
the reception of her letter. The 
train which brought her from the 
south arrived a little later in the 
day than the one by which Mr 
Carbury had found himself left 
stranded, but it jogged along at 
just the same easy pace. Miss 
Epperton did not lean back in her 
corner with closed eyes as Mr 
Carbury had done; for, in the 
first place, it was a third -class 
carriage, and the corner was not 
a tempting one for lounging in; 
and, in the second place, she had 


discovered that her glove wanted 
mending, and it would take her 
all her remaining time to put in 
the needful stitches. A torn glove 
would have accorded ill with the 
perfect neatness of the travelling- 
cloak which fitted close to her 
slim and elegant figure, or with 
the faultless sit of the plain black 
hat which surmounted her shining 
braids of hair. An uncharitably 
keen-eyed person might have 
pointed -out that the cloak had 
certainly been turned, and that 
the hat had probably been re- 
shaped more than once; but, to 
the ordinary observer, the things 
were worn with a certain easy 
grace that disarmed criticism. 

In the intervals of stitching her, 
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glove, Miss Epperton took a deli- 
cate sniff at her bottle of salts. 
She was not alone in the carriage. 
A noisy farmer and a snuff-taking 
mechanic occupied the further end 
of the compartment; for Miss 
Epperton had been unable to 
spare the necessary half-crown tip 
for the guard. Her head was 
aching a little, and every tone of 
the farmer’s bucolic roar went 
through it like a knife; but she 
looked neither morose nor sour. 
She only looked very tired, and 
at the same time sensibly and 
courageously resigned to her fate. 

As they neared the station— 
the glove by this time being re- 
buttoned—she took down her bag 
and small bundle of wraps from 
the net, and then, catching sight 
of the footman on the platform, 
she drew sharply back until they 
had glided past him. In the next 
minute the passengers were de- 
scending, and while the footman 
made a rush for the first-class 
carriages, Miss Epperton, deftly 
gathering up her slender hand- 
baggage, leapt lightly to the 
ground, and presently James, 
looking about him in bewilder- 
ment for the tall, dark, young 
lady who had been described to 
him, became aware that the very 
young lady required was standing 
calmly and coolly on the platform, 
with her bag by her side. 

“From Kippendale?” she said 
suavely, ‘ You missed me, I 
suppose ; my box is in the van.” 

The whole little manceuvre was 
executed with an ease and a neat- 
ness which spoke of long practice ; 
and after all, it was not in the 
least necessary that James should 
know by what class this new 
visitor had travelled. 

When Miss Epperton alighted 
at the door, and for the first time 
set foot on the threshold of Kip- 
pendale Howse—and it turned out 
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later to have been a memorable 
day—the whole party happened to 
be gathered together in the en- 
trance- hall, knocking the balls 
about the billiard-table which 
stood in tho centre. 

“We are not all strangers,” 
said Lady Baby, doing the hon- 
ours of the house, when the first 
flurry of introduction and greet- 
ing was over; “there is some 
one else here whom you know 
besides Catherine,—a friend of 
yours. He has only been here 
two days.” 

“A friend of mine?” repeated 
Miss Epperton, in an extremely 
melodious voice, as she turned 
expectantly towards the dark 
corner where Mr Carbury was 
putting away the billiard-cues. 

* An old friend, Miss Epperton,” 
said he, advancing to shake hands 
with her, and watching with a sort 
of languid curiosity to see what 
effect the sight of him would have 
upon her. It did not seem agree- 
able. The expectant light on her 
face vanished, and in in its place 
came a look of vexation, swift 
but unmistakable. 

“Oh, Mr Carbury, of course ; 
but I did not know you were in 
Scotland. Is not this rather hard 
upon London ?” 

“‘Scarcely as hard as your ab- 
sence will be, Miss Epperton.” 

She bit her lip, and then said 
hurriedly, “ It is quite a pleasant 
surprise to see you.” 

“Surprising it may be, but 
pleasant it is not,” thought Mr 
Carbury, as he noted her forced 
smile» ‘“ What your little game 
is, my fair husband-hunter, I do 
not know ; but it is quite evident 
that you would rather have played 
it without any ‘old friend’ look- 
ing on. She expected to see some 
one else when she turned ; I was 
distinctly a disappointment : well, 
time will show! I almost hope 
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they will keep me on here to see 
the sport.” 

And there seemed every prospect 
of his being “kept on.” There 
was no question yet as to his re 
suming his interrupted journey. 
Since, as he confessed, he had 
nothing particular to do in Lon- 
don, there was no reason for 
hurrying south. The fact of his 
being an acquaintance of Nicky’s 
seemed sufficient recommendation 
for his social character, in Lady 
Baby’s eyes at least, whose will 
ruled the household, and who 
looked up to Nicky with enthusi. 
astic admiration, as to a wonder- 
ful elder brother whose power of 
muscle would have been sufficient 
to tame anything that could be 
saddled and bridled, short perhaps 
ofa zebra. As for Lord Kippen- 
dale, as soon as he had seen Mr 
Carbury sit on horseback and take 
a fence, he refused to hear an im- 
mediate departure spoken of, and 
insisted on considering a long visit 
to Kippendale as a thing sealed 
and settled, over which neither 
time nor words need be wasted. 

It was well that Mr Carbury’s 
curiosity was more of a desultory 
than of a devouring sort, for dur- 
ing the first forty-eight hours, nei- 
ther Miss Epperton’s manner nor 
conversation afforded the slightest 
clue to the possible motive of her 
visit. To all appearances it was 
neither more nor less than the 
harmless desire for change of air 
spoken of in her letter. That 
dangerous thirst for amusement, of 
which Lady Catherine had talked 
with such apprehension, had as yet 
not showed itself. There were no 
symptoms whatever of the house 
being turned either upside down or 
inside out. She was a trifle pale, 
a trifle languid, quite unobtrusive, 
and even easily amused; cqually 
ready to foed tho horses or to join 
Lady Baby in taking two young 


and very foolish foxhound ‘puppies 
out for their daily exercise, and 
helping to control their vagrant 
and unsteady conduct. 

-T can’t make it out ct all,” said 
Lady Catherine, much distressed 
at seeing everything go so smooth- 
ly ; “I have always heard that she 
is thoroughly worldly, and there 
she was yesterday helping to plan 
the arrangement of the annuals in 
the flower-garden, just as though 
she were really fond of flowers. I 
thought she was going to be super- 
cilious and disagreeable, and make 
us all feel uncomfortable.” 

“Cheer up, Kate,” caid Lady 
Baby, laughing; “she may make us 
all very unhappy yet. It is the 
vocation of all the handsome dcrk 
people in the world to make all 
the plain fair ones unhappy ; they 
do it in every novel. And, O Kate! 
isn’t she beautiful 1” 

Lady Baby’s own beauty belong, 
ing to the fair and irregular order, 
led her passionately to admire all 
dark and regular beauties, and at 
the very instant of their meeting 
she had decided that Miss Epper- 
ton’s face was far the most beauti- 
ful thing she had ever seen in her 
life. As a piece of delicate and 
almost pathetic pallor, the face, 
indeed, when seen in a favourable 
light and at a favourable moment, 
was one which might well have 
enchained the fancy of a severer 
eritic than Lady Baby. Searching 
daylight was apt to reveal marks 
of wear about the eyes and mouth, 
just as,sharp-eyed people might 
detect the same marks about her 
hats and gowns; and when the 
searching daylight was ungallant 
enough to lend its aid to the sharp- 
eyed people, then not only the 
marks of wear became revealed, 
but also the efforts which had been 
mado to repair them. But of this 
Lady Baby noticed nothing; indeed 
it is probable that such a thing as 
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poudre de riz was not even known 
to her by sight. She saw only 
that Maud Epperton had the most 
beautiful dark eyes and the most 
beautiful dark hair, so dark that 
it might have been taken for black 
except for a certain lyminous 
warmth shed over it, and for the 
rich depth of its shades, richer and 
deeper than the shades which even 
the most magnificent black hair 
can ever boast of. And ina vague 
way Lady Baby felt too that her 
new friend was not only to be 
admired but was also to be pitied ; 
that though her eyes. were 80 
beautiful they were not peaceful, 
and though her smile was so bril- 
liant it was not happy, and the 
awe she had expected to feel of 
“the regular fashionable girl,” was 
softened into something more like 
sympathetic interest. 

It was on the third day of -Miss 
Epperton’s visit that Mr Carbury’s 
curiosity got its first taste of satis- 
faction, Strolling up to the tea- 
table that afternoon, he found 
Lady Baby serving out, together 
with the bread-and-butter, various 
items of information concerning 
their neighbours in the county ; 
from which Mr Carbury concluded 
that Miss Epperton, who was sit- 
ting by in a listening attitude, had 
deemed it time to show some active 
interest in her surroundings. 

“And then there are the Fra- 
zers,” Lady Baby was saying as 
Mr Oarbury came up; “but they 
are always either ill or gone abroad 
to get well. And then there are 
the Smarts—seven girls, -I think, 
or is it eight ” 

“Oh,” said Miss Epperton, 


rather blankly, “you don’t seem 
to be very lucky in neighbours. 
And are all the people who have 
not got seven daughters, or who 
are not gone abroad to get well, 
out of driving distance ?” 

“ All those in the county are— 
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thougli there is another place over 
the Border which is quite within 
reach as.far as distance goes ; but 
—we don’t go there much.” 

“Don’t you?” Miss Epperton 
looked ‘up for a moment from her 
work. This subjéct seemed to in- 
terest hér' more than the seven 
Miss Smarts had done. “I should 
have thought that in the country 
any neighbours within reasonable 
distance——” 

“ Yes; but the Wyndhursts are 
not like usual neighbours. We— 
don’t get on with them.* 

“That means that they don’t 
ride, or don’t sit straight in their 
saddles, I suppose,” suggested Miss 
Epperton, with a smile. 

“Oh, but they do ride!” ex- 
claimed the ‘three sisters simulta- 
neously, “They ride very much 
indeed, and sit very straight,” 
added Lady Baby, in the tone of 
one who intends to deal justice 
even to her foes. 

“Then what can their -short- 
comings be?” 

“Oh, nothing particular; only, 
don’t you see, it is just because 
they do ride, and are so awfully 
conceited about it, and always look 
out for the biggest fences, espe- 
cially when any of us are behind 
them, and think they know more 
about breeding thorough-breds than 
papa does (which of course is ab- 
surd), or breaking horses than 
Nicky does (ridiculous idea !). 
That ‘is why we don’t get on,” 
said Lady Baby, simply; “ and 
besides, we are Scotch Borderers, 
you know, and they are English 
Borderers. It is quite impossible 

that we should get on.just like 
other people. In fact, we haven’t 
got on for the last five hundred 
years, ever since the first Wynd- 
hurst set fire to the first Bevan’s 
haystack ; for Iam quite sure they 





Miss Epperton sat silent, thought- 
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fully putting stitches into a very 
modest and unostentatious strip 
of white embroidery. No one 
from her expression would have 
guessed that she had met with a 
check in the first move she had 
played since her arrival at Kip- 
pendale, and was considering how 
to circumvent the unexpected ob- 
stacle. 

It will be as well to explain 
here that Lady Baby’s speech had 
very correctly sketched the state 
of feeling which existed between 
the Scotch family of Bevan and 
the English family of Wyndhurst. 
They met rarely, except in the 
hunting-field, and, when there, 
found the keenest enjoyment in 
eclipsing each other’s achievements. 
Such similarity of tastes as they 
possessed could only produce either 
firm friendship or hot rivalry, and 
in this case some traditional rem- 
nant of an ancient Border-feud 
had perhaps determined for the 
latter. Since the death of Sir 
Anthony Wyndhurst, somewhat 
more than two years ago, the heat 
of the rivalry had slightly flagged, 
for the only Wyndhursts in the 
hunting-field had been three or four 
small boys on tiny shaggy ponies, 
who used to disappear, pony and 
all, into deep ditches, and reappear 
again on the other side with a 
spirit and pertinacity which a 
Bevan could not but admire, even 
ina Wyndhurst. Sir Anthgny had 
left another son, considerably older 
than these sporting mites; for he 
had been twice married, and his 
heir was the only child by the 
first marriage. This young man, 
the present barenet, was not known, 
except distantly by sight, to the 
Bevans, for they had never come 
across him in the hunting-field, 
the most natural place for a Bevan 
to meet a Wyndhurst. He was 


generally away from’ home: he 
liked yachting, and it was under- 
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stood that he was delicate. Per, 
haps sea-air suited him; or per. 
haps, as was sometimes hinted, his 
stepmother’s society did not par- 
ticularly suit him. Those who 
knew his stepmother best appeared 
to think this supposition not im; 
possible. But even in Sir An- 
thony’s lifetime the eldest son had 
rarely been at home; nor was he 
talked of and made much of, as 
eldest sons, be they absent or pres- 
ent, generally are in the conversa- 
tion of their fond relations. It 
had almost seemed as if Sir An- 
thony were not particularly proud 
of his heir, over whom some un- 
known cloud seemed mysteriously 
to brood. People had gone so far 
as to suggest a want of intellect, 
or a hump, or a crime, as explana- 
tions of the mystery ; but nothing 
was positively ascertained. 

“ By the by,” said Lady Baby, 
presently, ‘‘talking of the Wynd- 
hursts, Nicky told me yesterday 
that Sir Peter is on his way home 
at Jast. It is a positive mercy, on 
account of next year’s hunting. 
Poor papa was getting quite low 
at no longer having Sir Anthony 
to eclipse.” 

Sir Peter was the present baronet, 
who had never been home, except 
on flying visits, since his succession 
to the title. 

“He did not seem in a particu- 
lar hurry to get home when I saw 
him last week in London,” said 
Miss Epperton, without looking up 
from.her work. 

“In London? Has he got as 
far as London? And you know 
him? What is he like?” 

“He is very quiet and rather 
silent, and—and really nothing 
else very particular, except that 
he is something of an artist. He 
has a portfolio full of sunrises 
done at sea, and another full of 
sunsets.” 

“J don’t care for landscapes,” 
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said Lady Baby; “does he never 
paint faces?” 

“Yes; he takes portraits too: 
he is a sort of general dabbler in 
art. He took quite a gallery of 
portraits when he was in London 
last month.” 

“ And you figure in the gallery ¢” 
suggested Mr Carbury, as she 
hesitated, and he began to see a 
glimmer of Miss Epperton’s plans. 

“Yes,” she said quietly, and she 
looked Mr Carbury full in the 
face; “Sir Peter painted me in 
costume. He wanted some one 
very colourless and very tall, for 
a study of Clytemnestra, and so I 
sat to him. By the by, have you 
decided about the blue lobelia in 
the flower-garden ?” 

The name of Wyndhurst was 
not mentioned again till that even- 
ing after dinner ; and then, quite 
accidentally it seemed, the subject 
came upagain. Lord Kippendale, 
who liked a decent excuse for his 
after-dinner snooze, had asked for 
some music. Catherine had gone 
to the piano and was singing the 
“Pibroch of Donald Dhu” in a 
feebly pretty voice, not by any 
means calculated to induce even 
the most loyal of Scots to “ hark 
to the summons.” Maud Epper- 
ton, however, must have been 
moved by the appeal, for by-and- 
by she left her seat, and drawing 
nearer to the piano, began to turn 
over some books of songs that were 
piled on a chair. 

“Tam sure you must find our 
music dreadfully barbarous,” said 
Catherine, as she touched the last 
chord, and speaking in the depre- 
cating tone in which she generally 
addressed Miss Epperton. ‘I am 
80 sorry we can’t entertain you 
better, and I suppose you have 
heard all the good singers in Lon- 
don ; but——” 

“ Indeed I have not,” said Maud, 
good-humouredly, “and I think a 
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touch of barbarism is quite re- 
freshing after all the “Good 
nights” and “ Farewells” we get 
in English drawing-rooms, But, 
do you know, these volumes here 
are a revelation to me, I did not 
know the whole musical world con- 
tained as many Scotch songs as I 
have already found on this one 
chair. I see you have got some of 
the Border ballads put to music ; 
do you sing any of them ¢” 

Catherine confessed to singing a 
few of them, only she was not sure 
of the accompaniments, and Maud, 
whose fancy seemed to be caught 
by something about the Border 
ballads, offered to accompany her ; 
and thus many pages were turned 
over, and many verses deciphered, 
and Maud carefully examined the 
quaint old engravings which illus- 
trated some of the Border songs. 
Presently one particular engraving 
appeared to have fixed her atten- 
tion. It was the rude representa- 
tion of a gigantic oak, with a gap- 
ing trunk, and one huge leafless 
branch stretching gauntly and 
weirdly from out of a mass of leafy 
boughs, and with the sufficiently 
startling inscription: ‘‘ The Gibbet- 
tree at Nolesworth Castle.” 

“ And what is the story of this?” 
asked Maud ; “ this tree can’t pos- 
sibly help having a story.” 

“ Oh, the story is quite simple,” 
said Lady Baby, who had joined 
the group at the piano ; “it is the 
tree on which one of the Wynd- 
hursts had the impertinence to 
hang one of the Bevans a few 
hundred years ago, and the branch 
on which they hung him very 
properly never bore leaves again. 
It is exactly what one would ex- 
pect of any respectable oak.” 

“ Hang!” repeated Maud, rather 
staggered. 

“Yes; though of course they 
did it in the night, and denied it 
afterwards. Wasn't it an awful 
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shame? Instead of running him 
through with a lance, or knocking 
him on the head with an axe in 
the proper way.” 

“ But why had he to be killed 
at all?” 

“Oh, well, you see, he had cut 
off two of the young Wyndhursts’ 
heads and brought them to Scot- 
land, which, of course, irritated 
them a good deal, And even be- 
fore that they were always perse- 
cuting him. Once they even made 
such a fuss that they got our own 
Warden to lock him up, and that 
was all about some stupid cows or 
sheep that they had not looked 
after properly.” 

“T am afraid I don’t quite un- 
derstand,” said Maud; “did the 
cows and shee A 

“ We took them, of course, don’t 
you see?” 

“ Took them ?” 

“Yes; carried them off. Haven’t 
you noticed the wall round the 
flower-garden! That was the place 
where we used to shut up the 
Wyndhursts’ cattle, for fear of their 
getting back again, and the wall is 
still part of the old one. I assure 
you there was nothing in the least 
odd about it: it was the custom 
of the time; and besides, they 
always took our cattle when>ver 
they could get them. It was per- 
fectly fair play; don’t you under- 
stand?” 

“Give her time,” said Mr Car- 
bury, who also had come up; “ you 
see these facts are just a shade 
startling to effeminate Southerners 
like Miss Epperton and myself. 
Bear with us, please: consider 
that we have not been brought up 
in Border lore.” 

“Oh, but you must not believe 
half that Frances says,” broke in 
Lady Oatherine; “most of the 
tales are mere traditions, and most 
likely nobody was ever hanged 
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upon that tree,—and people have 
just invented stories to account 
for the barren branch.” 

“At any rate the branch is 
there, if it has to be accounted 
for,” said Maud, who had been 
deeply engrossed with the verses 
meanwhile. “If the tree is at all 
like its portrait, it must be well . 
worth seeing, whether it ever served 
asa gibbet or not. Why, its trunk 
is a perfect cavern !” 

“Do you mean that you would 
really care to see it?” said Cather- 
ine, eagerly, feeling only too happy . 
to have hit upon anything which 
could keep this dangerously world- 
ly creature amused, and gazing at 
Maud as one might gaze at some 
half-tamed ferocious animal, in 
whom an outbreak is momentarily 
to be expected. “Frances, don’t 
you think that, if it would really 
amuse Miss Epperton to see the 
‘ gibbet-tree,’ perhaps papa might 
not mind, for once in a way, on 
the show-day, you know — for 
Nolesworth is quite a show-place,” 
she explained, turning te Maud; 
“‘the outer park is open to visitors 
twice a-week.” 

“Oh!” cried Maud, in mock 
alarm, “I could never forgive my- 
self if I were to be the cause of a 
renewal of hostilities. Would we 
have to go armed to the teeth 1” 

“It would be the proper way of 
conducting a Border raid,” remark- 
ed Mr Carbury, drily. 

‘“‘ Border raid? eh? what?” broke 
in Lord Kippendale, waking up at 
that moment, and very anxious to 
slur over the fact that he had ever 
been asleep, for which reason he 
threw himself warmly into the dis- 
cussion, ‘“ Miss Epperton anxious 
to see the gibbet-tree? Eh? Is 
that so, Miss Epperton?” 

‘“* Well,” said Maud, with a laugh, 
“I confess to having rather lost 
my heart to the gibbet - tree. 
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put of course I shall stifle my 
yearning, if there are such difficul- 
ties in the way; your daughters 
seem afraid 4 

“ Afraid!” broke in Lady Baby, 
scornfully. “ We are not a bit 
afraid ; we never have been afraid 
of any Wyndhurst, so why should 
we begin now? Papa, don’t you 
think we might go?” 

A very little more discussion 
now settled the point. Every- 
thing unconsciously was shaping 
itself towards the fulfilment of 
Miss Epperton’s wish. 

Lady Baby was indignant at 
the imputation thrown out; Lady 
Catherine was anxious that Miss 
Epperton should be amused, and 
seemed inclined to view the gib- 
bet-tree in the light of a quieting 
sop to be thrown to the dangerous 
animal ; Lord Kippendale was not 
only hospitably ready to gratify any 
wish even hinted at by any guest 
residing under his roof, but also 
laboured under an intense dislike 
to postponing, even by one un- 
necessary hour, the execution of 
any resolve once arrived at; and 
between all these various influ- 
ences, it was decided, before they 
parted for the night, that, as next 
day happened to be a show-day, 
Nolesworth Oastle should without 
further delay be visited. 

“The Wyndhursts are not back, 
are they ?” asked Lord Kippendale 
while the candles were being lit in 
the hall. But none of the family 
knew anything of the Wyndhursts’ 
movements, and Maud said nothing, 
but kept her eyes bent on the 
candle which Mr Oarbury was light- 
ing for her; so Lord Kippendale 
answered his own question by con- 
cluding that they were sure not to 
have left London yet. “ Besides, we 
don’t bite when we meet, you know, 
Miss Epperton ; you must not think 
that there are no such things as 
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manners on the Borders: we are 
very civil, I can tell you ; it’s" only 
that there’s no love lost.” 

“So the raid is resolved on,” 
said Carbury, in a low voice, as he 
handed Maud the candle. 

“ Yes, the raid is resolved on,”. 
and she met: his mocking gaze un- 
flinchingly. “Are you to be of 
the invaders?” 

“ Undoubtedly ; I might be use- 
ful in helping to carry off the 
booty.” 

“The booty !” said Maud, as she 
calmly gave him her hand for 
good night ; “ the booty will I dare- 
say be quite transportable, even 
without your aid.” 

“D her pluck!” remarked 
Mr Oarbury to himself as he walked 
up-stairs, “and d—— her clever- 
ness ; she deserves to succeed.” 

Next day was dull and the after- 
noon was damp, and looked almost 
as if it might in time be wet ; not 
at all the sort of day for seeing a 
show-place to advantage. “ But it 
is all the better not to have too 
bright a day,” said Miss Epperton, 
when, after some hesitation, it was 
finally decided to risk the chance 
of a shower; “at least we shall 
have the tree all to ourselves,” 

Nolesworth Oastle was a far 
more impressive building and a far 
more important place than Kippen- 
dale, and in its features it had much 
more rigidly preserved its ancient 
character of a Border mansion. 

While successive Kippendales 
had added to and altered their 
ancestral abode until the rugged 
old “keep” had gradually become 
transformed into a picturesque 
and homelike jumble of gables 
and excrescences, which, though it 
might irritate an antiquarian and 
madden an architect, was yet a 
most cheering sight to the ordi- 

visitor, Nolesworth Oastle 
still stretched the same stony wings 
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and reared the same forbiddin 
towers that had loomed and 

thus for centuries. And while the 
Kippendales had filled up and 
planted with flowers the moat that 
was no longer threatened, and had 
light - heartedly thinned out the 
woods that were no longer required 
as convenient hiding - places, the 
English Border-castle had dis- 
dained to modernise so much as a 
single breast-work or bastion, and 
remained still wrapped in the 
gloom of its vast forests, as grim- 
ly prepared for an attack now as 
in the times when a horse ready 
saddled had stood day and night 
in the Wyndhurst stables, and a 
broadsword newly sharpened had 
ever hung within reach of the mas- 
ter’s hand. It was a place to look 
at, but not to live in. The long 
straight avenues and scrupulously 
stiff gravel-walks, laid out on some- 
thing of a regal scale, might per- 
hapsexcite a sort of cold admiration, 
but they did not tempt to leisurely 
saunters. It was the sort of place 
which puts people on their good 
behaviour, and brings every one’s 
store of company manners to the 
light. It seemed incongruous to 
walk vagrantly on these cere- 
monious stretches of gravel, or 
to laugh foolishly in the shade 
of these historical-looking trees, 
“Have we got umbrellas!” said 
Lord Kippendale, as they alighted 
in the outer park. “I declare it is 
going to rain after all.” 

“ We can take shelter inside the 
oak,” su Miss Epperton, 
airily; “ I am sure it ought to hold 
us, if that picture spoke true.” 

“ But the horses can’t get inside 
the oak,” said Lady Baby. “ Papa, 
must the poor horses stand out?” 

“If that black fellow up there 
breaks,” said Nicky, scowling at 
the sky, “ we are in for a jolly good 
wetting, that’s all.” 
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“Then let us not give it time 


to break,” said his father-in-law 


testily. “ Which is the way to the 
oak? We had better make sure 


’ of that first.” 


But the gibbet-tree was not 
by any means the only sight at 
Nolesworth, as was proclaimed by 
the numerous sign-boards, which 
directed the visitor to go this way 
“To the Waterfall,” or that way 
“To the Fairy Grove,” and the 
various hands whieh pointed to- 
wards spots that were rather mys- 
teriously designated as “ Dick’s 
Oradle,” or “Red Willie’s Trysting- 
dell,” and which excited Miss Ep- 
perton’s curiosity to such a degree 
that a great many rounds were 
made, and a great many corners 
of the park explored, before the 
gibbet-tree was reached. And 
though Lord Kippendale fussed 
visibly, and continually gran 
the pace, and though all the rest 
of the family were rather silent, 
and felt prokably a great deal 
more guilty than ever their an- 
cestors had felt when visiting 
these same grounds in the shades 
of night, Maud Epperton, strangely 
enough, appeared to be blind and 
deaf to these general symptoms of 
discomfort. Not only did she not 
hurry ; but whenever a shadow of 
an excuse offered itself, she dis- 
tinctly loitered, talking at first 
with animation, but gradually 
lapsing into pauses of what look- 
ed like anxious reflection, until, 
by the time the gibbét-tree was 
reached; she had become — 
as silent as her companio 

“Has the oak disappointed 
you?” asked Mr Oarbury at her 
elbow, as she stood with her head 
thrown back, gazing up rather 
blankly into the naked branches. 
Maud quickly called up a smile. 
“A little bit ; yes—the portrait 
was a flattered one.” 
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“Come, come, Miss Epperton. 
I am sorry to hurry you,” burst 
out Lord Kippendale ; “ but just 
look at the sky! We positively 
must be going.” 

“ Without booty?” said Mr Car- 
bury, raising his eyebrows. “‘ Who 
has ever heard of a raid without 
booty? How are we to show our 
faces in Scotland if we come back 
empty-handed ?” 

We are not back in Scotland 
yet,” said Maud, coolly. “ Lord 
Kippendale, is there no better 
view to be had of the castle? We 
have seen everything, it strikes 
me, except the very kernel of the 

ing; and I am sure the rain 
will hold off for five minutes 
longer.” : 

There was another view — the 
show-view in fact, the view of 
views, proclaimed upon numerous 
wooden boards, and pointed at by 
extra large index-fingers—and as 
it really did seem absurd to leave 
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a show-place without seeing the 
show-view, this last extra round 
was decided upon. 

“Dear me!” said Lady Baby, 
as they turned the corner of . the 
walk which brought them in face 
of the castle, “we are not the only 
visitors after all who have braved 
the weather.” 

There was a bench at the end of 
the walk, and on it, with his back 
towards them, sat a young man, 
apparently engaged with a sketch- 
book. They were close upon him 
whén they saw him, and, at the 
sound of their steps, he glanced 
over his shoulder ; then, as though 
aware that he was obscuring the 
view, he rose and stepped aside, 
closing his sketch-book and slightly 
raising his hat. He appeared to 
be on the point of moving away 
altogether, when Miss Epperton, 
with a step forward, held out her 
hand and exclaimed— 

“ Sir Peter !” 
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MY RIDE TO SHESHOUAN. 


I po not know whether it was 
merely from love of adventure, or 
from curiosity to see a place that, 
as far as is known, has been only 
once before looked upon by Chris- 
tian eyes, that I made up my mind 
to attempt to reach Sheshouan, a 
fanatical Berber city situated in 
the mountainous district of North- 
ern Morocco, between the large 
tribe-lands of Beni-Hassan and the 
Riff But whatever was my first 
impulse, this helped to bring me 
to a decision—the very fact that 
there existed within forty hours’ 
ride of Tangier, a city into which 
it was considered an utter im- 
possibility for a Christian to enter. 
That such a place can exist, seems 
almost incredible to those whose 
sole experience of Morocco is 
based on the luxurious Tangier 
hotels, and the more than semi- 
civilisation of that town. 

My mind once made up, it did 
not take long to prepare myself 
for my journey; and on a Friday 
of July in this year I might have 
been seen purchasing in the native 
Tangier shops the articles of cloth- 
ing that were needed for my dis- 
guise,—for any attempt to proceed 
thither in European dress must 
prove unsuccessful. The costume 
that I chose consisted of the whi 
long shirt and trousers o 
the Moors, a smal? crimson silk 
sleeveless jacket, the tarboosh or 
fez, and a jelaba or white-hooded 
cloak that envelops one from 
‘one’s ankles to one’s head. Hayv- 
ing successfully purchased these 
articles, my next business was to 
send for a boy—by name Sclim— 
who lived in Tangier, but who 
was @ native of Sheshouan. An 
hour later he came, looking very 
‘thin and down on his luck ; I told 


him of my idea, and found him— 
much to my surprise—ready for a 
comparatively small sum of money 
to accompany me, and act as 
guide. I forthwith sent him into 
town, where he hired two mules 
with burdas, or Moorish pack- 
saddles, which were to be at my 
hotel at two o'clock the follow- 
ing morning. I then packed my 
luggage—a not very tedious pro- 
ceeding,—as it consisted merely of 
a small red leather native - bag, 
which I-wore slung over my shoul- 
der, containing a tooth-brush, a 
revolver, twenty-five rounds of 
cartridges, a few sheets of writing- 
paper, a pencil, and fifty cigar- 
ettes. Beyond this I .only took a 
blanket, which was spread. over the 
rough pack-saddle. 

About three the next morning 
we left, and arrived at Tetuan— 
our first stage, distant from Tan- 
gier some forty-five miles—in about 
ten hours, I shall not describe 
the journey thither, as it is one so 
easily and so often undertaken ; 
but I cannot pass on without some 
little mention of the splendid sit- 
uation of that town, with its mosque 
towers and flat-roofed white houses, 
its gorgeous gardens, its river, the 
banks of which were crimson with 
oleanders—now in full bloom—and 
the glorious background of wooded 
and rocky mountains. 

I put up at a Moorish fondak 
or caravanserai—a dirty place, full 
of mules and vermin ; but it was a 
necessity to keep up my disguise 
and go through any discomforts 
rather than risk discovery. 

My guide spoke no language but 
Arabic, of which I was only suffi- 
ciently cognisant to be able to 
understand the gist of his remarks, 
and just render myself understood 
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by him ; but of course, had I opened 
my mouth to speak in the presence 
of other Moors, I should have been 
at once detected. 

The following morning we were 
up before dawn, and fording the 
river near Tetuan, proceeded on 
our way. As soon as it was day- 
light, we began to pass Moors 
coming into town with vegetables 
and wood, laden on donkeys; and 
I was pleased to find that my dis- 
guise was sufliciently satisfactory 
as to lead them to assume that I 
was an Arab, and to salute me 
with the salutation—never offered 
to a Ohristian—“ Salaam ’alikdm.” 
After about two hours on the 
road, we passed through the vil- 
lage of Zenat, perched high on the 
mountain-side,—a pretty pictur- 
esque little place, half hidden in 
its groves of olives and oleanders, 
with tiny streams and miniature 
waterfalls in every direction, and 
rocks clustered with maidenhair 
fern. When we had left the village 
behind, the road led us along the 
mountain-side at a great distance 
above the valley beneath, till, an 
hour later, we descended by a 
winding path, forded the river, 
and proceeded up the valley on 
the left-hand bank. Up to this 
point the country had been fer- 
tile and well cultivated, and the 
fields full of men and women ga- 
thering in the harvest; but now 
we had entered the country of 
the wild Beni-Hassan tribe, and 
the aspect entirely changed; in- 
stead of fields, nothing but steep 
mountains, covered with arbu- 
tus and other stunted growth, 
being visible, except ahead of us, 
where the great bare rocky peaks 


of the Sheshouan mountains stood 
= boldly against the morning 


y: 

The next object that we passed 
was a ruined fondak or caravan 
serat, not unlike that which exists 
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half-way between Tangier an 

Tetuan, but entirely deserted an 

out of repair. It was near this 
fondak that my first adventure 
befell me. We had been over- 
taken by two Beni-Hassan tribes- 
men, who, I had noticed, had 
scanned me very closely — far 
more closely than I appreciated ; 
and I was not particularly pleased 
to suddenly discover these two, 
and a third who was holding a 
chestnut horse, stationary about 
two hundred yards in front of me, 
engaged in conversation, and now 
and again turning in my direction. 
There was no other course than to 
proceed, which I did. On near- 
ing them, the owner of the horse 
placed it across the road, com- 
pletely blocking my way, while his 
two companions took up their posi- 
tion on either side, On my reach- 
ing them, one, seizing my bridle, 
told me I must go no further, while 
a second pulled me from x 4 mule 
by nry jelaba or cloak. I knew 
that if I uttered a sound my chance 
of reaching Sheshouan was at an 
end, so grasping my revolver firmly 
under my cloak, for the double 
reason of having it ready in case 
of necessity and keeping it from 
the sight of my assailants, I re- 
mained dumb. My Arab boy 
proved himself on this occasion— 
as he did on several afterwards— 
to be quite worthy of the-confi- 
dence I had placed in him, for 
lying in a calm and collected man- 
ner, he asserted that I was a Moor 
from Fez. 

“Why does he not speak?” 
asked one of the men. 

“Ts it likely a Moorish gentle- 
man would speak to robbers who 
attack him on the road, and insult 
him by pulling him off his mule?” 
responded Selim ; “ but he will be 
revenged, for when the Sultan 


comes (referring to the approach- 
ing visit of the Sultan to Totuan) 
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he will come here and lay your 
country waste,” 

_ Thereupon the men, with a still 
incredulous look, relinquished their 
hold of me, and mounting once 
more I proceeded on my way. An 
elevation -having. rendered us in- 
visible to the tribesmen, we thought 
it as well to place a more satisfac- 
tory distance between ourselves 
and them, so whipped the mules 
into a gallop, and were soon some 
way ahead. 

Turning a corner, we suddenly 
came upon a band of some twenty 
or thirty Beni-Hassani working by 
the roadside, These we passed 
without any difficulty, though the 
minute or two that we took to 
pass through them was scarcely a 
pleasant time, as I expected every 
moment to hear our first assailants 
shouting to them to arrest my pro- 
gress. Then we again proceeded 
at a gallop over terribly open 
country ; I say “terribly open” — 
for I felt sure that before many 
minutes were over I should need 
some place of concealment. We 
were crossing the high table-land 
that exists between the Zenat and 
Sheshouan valleys — an elevation 
that is entirely ignored on most of 
the maps of the country—and the 
only spot that would offer any 
cover was a stream, the banks of 
which were overgrown with olean- 
ders. For this we at once made, 
and entering the bed of the stream 
I dismounted and hid myself 
amongst the shrubs, while Selim 
led the mules to a spot some little 
way further up the river. 

By this time the three men who 
had first stopped me had reached 
the band we had seen at work, and 
informed them of their belief in 
the presence of a Christian ; and 
as-I had expected, a few minutes 
later some dozen Arabs appeared 
in sight running along the path we 
had just travelled over. In five 


minutes they had found our mules, 
and were questioning Selim as to 
my whereabouts. From my hiding- 
place I could overhear sufficient 
of the conversation that passed 
between them. 

“Where is the Christian ?” they 
asked. 

“What Christian!” said Selim, 

“The Ohristian who was with 
you.” 

“ There was no Ohristian with 
me.” 

“Who was with you ?” 

“A Moor; the son of Abdul 
Malek from Fez, who is going to 
Sheshouan to see some of his 
mother s people.” 

“ Bring him here.” 

**T don’t know where he is.” 

Then for a minute or two the 
talking was carried on in whispers, 
and I saw my boy and an elderly 
mountaineer leave the group and 
wander off engaged in conversation. 
A few minutes later I was dis- 
covered and marched forth from 
the river-bed to a large tree grow- 
ing near by on the plain, where 
I found myself alone with » dozen 
or so wild-looking fellows.: I 
knew that to deny I was a Ohris- 
tian was useless now, so I informed 
them at once that I was one, and 
that I was on my way-to Shesh- 
ouan, handing them meanwhile 
(much to my grief!) some .of my 
cigarettes. They seemed very 
much surprised at the calm way 
in which I took matters, and not 
a little amused; and five minutes 
later, conversation—as far as my 
Arabic would allow—was being 
carried on in an animated but 
amicable manner. Suddenly my 
boy appeared on the scene, and 
never in my life have I seen a face 
of greater surprise than he wore 
then, on firiding me seated in the 
group of Berber mountaineers, who 
a minute or two before had been 
telling him-to bring me out from 
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my hiding-place, presumably to 
kill me,—and not only seated 
there, but apparently on the best 
of terms! 

On my rising a few minutes 
later to proceed on my journey, 
they begged me to go no further, 
assuring me that if I were dis- 
covered I would for certain lose 
my life, and that even their own 
people would kill me if-they de- 
tected that I was a Christian. I 
told them that I had made up my 
mind to reach Sheshouan at any 
risk, and bade them adieu, shak- 
ing hands with all of them, but 
closing my ears to their ill-omened 
warnings. 

We had soon left the watershed, 
and once more the path led us 
along the steep mountain-side— 
the new valley running almost 
due south, while that we had left 
ran in the opposite direction. 
From where we were now we 
obtained a glorious view, rival- 
ling any scenery I have seen in 
Morocco, with the exception of 
some of the valleys of the Atlas 
mountains, which it much resem- 
bled. Thousands of feet into the 
now sunset sky the great moun- 
tain of Sheshouan: reared its rocky 
crags ; while far below, purple in 
the evening shadow, lay the 
wooded and cultivated valley, 
with its rapid river turning and 
twisting here, there, and every- 
where like a thread of silver. 

We were now at no great dis- 

tance from Sheshouan, so conceal- 
ing ourselves in the bushes, we 
awaited the setting of the sun. 
As soon as he was down we re- 
sumed our journey, and an hour 
later, in bright moonlight, crossing 
the sharp ridge of a hill, came sud- 
denly upon Sheshouan, and found 
ourselves in the sdko, or market- 
place,. situated outside the walls 
of the town. Orossing the séko at 
a brisk trot, we entered the town 
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by the Bab-el-Sék, and proceeding 


through several streets, passed 
under a dark archway. Here dis- 
mounting, we knocked at a door, 
which, being opened, we entered 
the house of my guide’s parents. 
In the dark they did not recognise 
me as a Christian—in fact it was 
not till some minutes later, when 
we had secured the mules in the 
patio of the house, and ourselves 
in a large bare room, that my boy 
confided in them. They were not 
at all pleased to see me, but they 
knew as well as I did—and therein 
lay my safety—that my detection 
meant death to their son for bring- 
ing me, as well as to myself. Half 
an hour later, having partaken of 
some food, and rested a little—for 
we had been sixteen hours en route 
from Tetuan, I left the house, and 
with Selim’s father walked through 
the town. 

Sheshouan, which is a large 
town covering more acreage than 
Tangier, and possessing seven 
mosques and five gates, is mag- 
nificently situated on the slope of 
the mountain, which rises from 
the town almost perpendicularly 
to a great height. The houses are 
different from those of any other 
city in the country, as they do 
not possess the general flat roof, 
but are gabled and tiled with red 
tiles, which gives the place more 
the appearance of a Spanish than . 
a Moorish town. But what to 
the natives is the great attraction 
of Sheshouan is the abundance of 
water ; for issuing from caves far 
above in the mountain-side are 
three waterfalls, whose water is 
so cold that the natives use the 
expression that “it knocks one’s 
teeth out to drink it.” I tasted 
it, and found it too cold to be 
pleasant drinking. From the pool 
at the bottom of these three falls 
aqueducts carry the water to the 
numerous mills which are clustered 
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there, after turning the wheels of 
which it continues its. course to 
the many fruit-gardens for. which 
Sheshouan is famous. After about 
two hours’ walk in’ the town, we 
returned once more to the house, 
where I was only too glad to roll 
myself in my blanket and* sur- 
render my weary body to sleep. 
All next day I lay in hiding. 
During the afternoon we decided 
that my safest means of leaving 
would be after dark in the dis- 
guise of a woman, as that would 
render me almost entirely hidden 
from sight under the enormous 
haik that completely envelops 
womankind in Morocco. 

About sunset my boy returned 


from purchasing some fow': and 


eggs for supper, looking very much, 


upset and in tears. I was sorry 
to see this, for up till now he had 
behaved splendidly, though his 
mother had been in one long fit 
of hysterical crying ever since I 
had arrived—a circumstance which 
was not warranted to improve any 
one’s spirits. Even when I saw 
Selim in this state, I never sus- 
pectéd anything was wrong, ex- 
cept that his spirits had given 
way under the strain, and it was 
quite casually that I asked him 
what was the cause of his trouble. 

“Oh, sir,” -he cried, “it is all 
up! Those Beni-Hassan men have 
. told that they had seen a Christian 
on his way to Sheshoyan, and all 
the town is on the alert to catch 
you!” 

I went at once to the tiny 
window and looked into the street. 
It was full of men hurrying to and 
fro. Twice I heard the question 
asked, “ Have you seen the Chris- 
tian?” My prospects certainly 


did not look golden; but nothing 
could be done for an hour or so, 
till it was dark ; and on an empty 
stomach one can do very little, so 
I sct to work, and. cocked and ate 
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my supper. I had not much ap 
petite, but I made a point ci eat. 
ing half a roast fowl and drinking 
® large jugful o£ milk, meanwhile 
carefully considering my plans in 
my mind. First, I determined to 
abandon the womdan’s disguise, as 
being of a suspicious nature, and 
instead: borrowed a torn’ and ragged 
mountaineer’s brown cloak. 
Supper was over, and in half 
an hour more it would be suffi- 
ciently dark for me to leave. What 
a wretched half-hour that was! 
Selim was in tears, his mother in 
hysterics, his father sulky ; in fact, 
the only persons who kept up any 
show of spirits were myself,—and 
I confess it was nothing more than 
a mere “show ” of spirits,—and a 
man whose help had been sought, 
a native of a- mountain village 
some Lours distant, and dea 
through never lost his cheerful- 
ness, though the risk of losing his 
own life—g risk that he was vol- 
untarily running—was very great. 
At last the half-hour was over, 
and all our plans completed. Ma- 
homed—my new-found friend (and 
verily a friend in need)—was to 
accompany me out of the town by 
the principal gate, thus hoping to 
excite less suspicion than if we 
attempted to escape by one of the 
less important and more obscure 
exits ; while Selim was to proceed 


- by another way and meet us out- 


side the ‘sdko, The mules we left 
for the present, arranging for Se- 
lim’s father to bring them early in 
the morning -to our next hiding- 
place, the cottage of Mahomed, 
situated in a village some four 
hours distant. 

My disguise was light and airy 
—far too light and airy for such 3 
cold. night—consisting as it did 
merely of a brown jelaba and a 
pair of slippers. Creeping quietly 
through the door we the 
house, and walked through the 
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now crowded streets to the gate. 
Every now and again I felt an 
uncomfortable creepy sensation, 
as I heard the hurrying natives 
saying to one another—and saying 
it once or twice even to my com- 
panion and myself—“ where is the 
Christian?” “ Have you seen the 
dog of a Ohristiant” At the 
gate was a guard placed to stop 
me; but in my disguise I 

them successfully and entered the 
séko, where men were passing to 
and fro on the look-out for me. 
Here, to avoid suspicion, we seated 
ourselves cross - legged on the 
ground and remained sitting for 
several minutes,—it seemed like 
an hour. While in this position a 
native came and seated himself 
ne..t to me, and carried on a short 
conversation with my companion. 
Every moment I expected detec- 
tion—it seemed an impossibility 
that I could escape. Then we 
rose and were once more en route. 

Soon we had reached the spot 
where Selim was to have met us, 
but there were no signs of him. 
We sat down on some rocks and 
waited, but he did not come. 
Then Mahomed left me to search 
for him, and I was alone, but 
completely hidden among the ferns 
and stones. While Mahomed was 
away, @ man passed me so closely 
that his jelaba touched my knees ; 
but he went on without perceiving 
me. A few minutes later Ma- 
homed and Selim ‘appeared, the 
latter having mistaken the tryst- 
ing-place. 

We at once set off at a brisk 
walk across country to Mahomed’s 
cottage. For four hours and a 
half we walked in the cold night, 
over the most terrible ground. 
We had not been on our way half 
an hour, when I slipped in cross- 
ing a stream, and got my shoes 
soaked with water, which rendered 
them impossible to walk in. From 
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that moment, till we arrived at 
the cottage, I walked bare-legged 
and bare-footed, pushing my an- 
kles, already raw from sunburning, 
through the sharp thorny bushes, 
till the blood was trickling down 
over my feet. At last we reached 
the village, and creeping from tree 
to tree, Mahomed reconnoitring 
ahead, we entered the cottage. I 
was at once taken to my hiding- 
place, a kind of cellar, but very 
clean, where, half an hour later, 
when I had bound up my legs in 
some strips of sacking, we ate a 
supper of native bread and goat’s 
milk, and very good it was too. 
My kind friends then left me, and 
were soon slumbering in another 
part of the cottage,—their snore 
reaching me even in my cellar, I 
felt better, though far from safe, yet 
I was out of Sheshouan. I opened 
my red-leather bag, and drew out 
some cigarettes ; then rolling my- 
self in my blanket, I lay and 
watched the blue smoke curl up 
and up till it was lost in the dark- 
ness. Never did I enjoy a cigar- 
ette so much as then, and were I 
a poet, I would have written an 
ode to that benefactor of mankind, 
Nestor Gianaclis! It was not 
long, however, before I fell asleep, 
worn out with the excitement of 
the day, and the long night walk ; 
nor did I wake till late the next 
morning. My breakfast — bread 
and eggs and milk—was brought 
me at once, and I received the 
welcome news of the arrival of 
my mules. 

Luck, however, was against me, 
for one of the very Beni-Hassan 
men who had accosted me on the 
road turned up in the village by 
some evil chance and i 
my beasts. However, Mahomed 
denied that they belonged to Chris- 
tians; but the suspicion of the vil- 
lagers was aroused, and again I 
was in great danger. 
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It had been our intention to 
proceed on our way when the sun 
set, but toward evening’ we dis- 
covered that the villagers were on 
the look-out for me, and that it 


would be unsafe to leave before the - 


moon went down, about midnight, 

That day and evening seemed 
véry long, but Mahomed never 
lost his cheerful mien,,and kept 
me interested by telling me stories 
of himself—how he was the head 
of a robber band, and only a few 
months before had shot two rich 
Moors, whom he had robbed, and 
whose mules he had stolen, Never 
for a moment did I mistrust him, 
as I knew that whatever he might 
be, his ideas of hospitality—the 
greatest virtue the Arabs possess 
— would render impossible any 
treachery. The only reason I can 
think of why he should have ren- 
dered..me-such services was his 
love of adventure, for he positively 
seemed td enjoy the risk he was 
himself running in saving me. 
There was ho monetary reason in 
his acts; for on my parting from 
him the next day, he absolutely 
refused to take what I offered 
him, and it was with, great diffi- 
culty that I persuaded him even 
to accept payment for the food, 
&c., I had partaken of in his 
house. 

At last the moon went down, 
and accompanied by Mahomed I 
set out, again creeping from tree 
to tree and hedge to hedge, once 
even taking refuge in an empty 
stable, till the village and the 

ard around it were safely passed. 
Then Mahomed hid me in a clump 
of trees-while he returned to the 
village, and, with Selim, brought 
out my mules. ‘The cold was in- 
tense, in spite of its being July, 
and I felt cramped-and sore indeed 
as:I crouched down, not daring to 
moe a muscle. So an hour passed, 


then my eyes were gladdened with 
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the welcome sight of Mahomed, 
Selim, and the mules. Selim and I 
at once mounted the beasts, while 
Mahomed walked ahead to show us 
the way. When dawn appeared 
we were well on our way, and an 
hour or two after sunrise had left 
almost all danger behind us, At 
the ruined /fondak, which we 
reached after about eight hours’ 
ride, Mahomed left us and turned 
back. Never did I grasp a hand 
to say good-bye with more kindly 
feelings than I did that of this 
stalwart handsome mountaineer, 
who had risked his own life and 
had saved mine. I tried to thank 
him in fitting words, but he stopped 
me and said, “It is nothing, it is 
nothing.” Four hours later the 
white walls of Tetuan were in 
sight ; and thirteen hours after leav- 
ing the village, tired and hungry, 
with blood-stained legs and torn 
clothes, I passed through the gates 
with a sigh of relief such as I have 
seldom sighed, and felt myself—at 
last—safe from all dangers. 

Possibly in three months’ time 
there will be no such place as 
Sheshouan, for the inhabitants have 
always been at war with the Snal- 
tan’s people, and denied his author- 
ity. Not long ago His Majesty 
sent a governor there to try and 
bring about a more orderly state 
of affairs ; and had he survived, he 
might have done so, but he was at 
once murdered by the fanatical in- 
habitants. Rumour, which often 
speaks the truth,-says that the 
Sultan, on his approaching visit to 
Tetuan, intends to turn aside from 
his route and revenge his gover- 
nor’s death, to lay waste their 
country, kill their men, carry their - 
women and children captive, and 
burn their city, My only hope is 
that my friends may escape. 


Watrer B. Harris. 


TANGIER, 1888. 























GRESSET AND 


Jzan-BapTisTE GREssET wrote 
little, but he wrote enough to 
secure immortality. Except for 
one inspired moment in his man- 
hood, it was only in the morn- 
ing of life that he caught the 
whisper of the Muse. His fame 
rests on the one inimitable poem 
of his youth. “Le Méchant” is 
a masterpiece of the colourless 
grisdtre school of classic comedy, 
but it is by “ Vert-Vert” that 
Gresset lives. 

Gresset’s life presents few 
marked features. The son of a 
distinguished lawyer, and the 
eldest of five children, he was 
born at Amiens in 1709. Like 
Voltaire, he was educated by the 
Jesuits. The fathers spared no 
pains to attract their brilliant 
pupil to their society, and with 
succe:s. “ Porté du berceau sur 
l’autel,” as -he says of himself, he 
entered on his novitiate at the age 
of sixteen. To complete his edu- 
cation, Gresset went to the Col- 
lége Louis le Grand at Paris. 
According to custom, he subse- 
quently professed the subjects 
which he had studied. As Pro- 
fessor of the Humanities, he lived 
successively at Moulins—close to 
the Convent of the Visitandines, 
at Tours, and at Rouen. Mean- 
while he served his apprenticeship 
in the art of rhyming. He trans- 
lated the Eclogues, adapting the 
fourth to the birth of the Dauphin 
at Versailles in 1728. He wrote 
an ode to the Archbishop of Tours, 
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another to patriotism, a third on 
war, which was dedicated to Louis 
XV. in 1733. In this last year 
he wrote his “ Voyage & Rouen,” 
an amusing skit in prose and verse. 

He was now studying theol- 
ogy with the intention of entering 
the Society of Jesus, In 1734 ap- 
peared “ Vert-Vert, ou les Voyages 
du Perroquet de Nevers,” a poem 
which completely changed his fu- 
ture. It was published without 
Gresset’s knowledge. He ‘himself 
set little store by it; but several - 
copies were handed about among 
his friends, and one found its way 
to the printer. The poem took 
Paris by storm. Louis XV. read 
it aloud to his courtiers, and 
stopped his hunting in order to 
learn the fate of the parrot. 
Frederick of Prussia wrote Gres- 
set an ode, and pressed him to 
come to Berlin. Society was 
amazed that such exquisite banter 
could have proceeded from the pen 
of a collegian. The jaded world 
of fashion was amused by the 
masterpiece of light poetry, and 
was grateful to the author for its 
brief rescue from ennui. Oritics 
agreed with the reading public. 
Rousseau hailed “ Vert-Vert” as 
a literary phenomenon which gave 
him and his contemporaries a hint 
to retire. “ Quel prodige dans un 
homme de vingt-sixans! Quel dés- 
espoir pour tous nos prétendus 
beaux esprits des modernes !” 

The parrot Vert-Vert! was the 
pet of the Convent of the Visitan- 





1 Six translators at least have attempted to render ‘‘ Vert-Vert” into English 
verse. But of the number Father Prout alone has succeeded in reproducing the 
sprightly wit and graceful ease of Gresset. It need hardly be said that the 
following extracts are not by Father Prout; but they are at least faithful to the 
letter of the original, and may assist those who are not familiar with “ Vert- 


Vert,” or its incomparable English version, to follow the outlines of the story. 
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dines at Nevers; he fed in the 
refectory, slept in the dormitory, 
lightened the labours of the nuns 
and novices by his pretty ways, 
and was at least as much revered 
as the Father Confessor. He was, 
a fact, worthy of the Convent’s 
ove, 


“* Vert- Vert a parrot was of strict 
devotion, 

A lovely soul, in holy things well 
taught. 

Of wickedness he’d not the smallest 
notion, 

Nor ever harboured one immodest 
thought ; 

But in their stead the canticles he 
knew, 

Oremuses, and prayers, and collects 
not a few; 

He could recite his ‘ Benedicite,’ 

Run through ‘Our Mother’ and ‘ Your 
Charity,’ 

Had even mastered some ‘ soliloquies,’ 

And Marie Alacoque’s soft ‘ Reveries.’ 

Of course he had in this most sapient 
College 

All helps that lead the mind to saintly 
knowledge ; 

Such learned damsels dwelt within the 


site, 

Their brains coukd really word for word 
retain 

All Christmas Carols, new or old in 


strain ; 

They taught and trained his mind to 
such a height, 

They soon were equalled by their 
neophyte ; 


He caught their voices to the very tone, 

And breathed devotion: with a pious 
drone,— 

Those holy sighs,— those notes in 
languid flow,— 

Songs of the Nuns,—like tartle-doves 
in woe ; 

To sum up all—so well he’d learnt by 


heart, 
He'd take the ‘ Mother of the Choir’s’ 
own part.” 


It was not surprising that the 
fame of Vert-Vert’s learning and 
piety spread far and wide, and 
that he was day by day more 
ardently worshipped by the Nuns. 
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** And so he lived in this delightful 


nest, 

Philosopher, and Saint, and Master 
blest, 

Plump as a monk, and quite as much 
revered, 

Good Father Vert-Vert, to veiled Hebes 


dear ; 
Fair as a heart could wish, as Abbé 


wise, 

And loving all, he was to all endeared ; 

Polished and trim, perfumed, in fashion 
curled— 

Oh, luckless day, when first he saw the 
world !” 


The fatal time arrived when the 
Visitandines suffered their pet to 
go on a visit beyond the walls of 
their convent at Nevers. 

It was only at the urgent en- 
treaty of the Nuns of the Visita- 
tion at Nantes that they recon- 
ciled themselves to part even for 
a short time with their bird. Veft- 
Vert is accordingly placed on board 
the passage-boat which plies up atid 
down the Loire between Nevers 
and Nantes. 


‘* On that same frivolous and wandering 
boat 

Whereon our holy bird was sent afloat 

Embarked two damsels gay and soldiers 
three, 

A nurse, a monk, two men of Gascony. 

Now, for a child brought up in convent 
grace, 

"Twas surely falling in strange com- 
pany ! 

As for Vert-Vert,—in pretty ignorance 
he 

Felt himself banished to some foreign 
place ; 

The language strange; the manners 
somewhat free. 

He missed the Gospel texts, the grave 
quotation, 

The pious converse, and the Bible tales 

Uttered so sweetly underneath these 
veils : 

Instead came words that spoke not of 
salvation, — 

Phrases which gave him not the slightest 
hint 

That they were taken from the Septua- 
gint ; 
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For the Dragoons,—o very pious 


race,— 
Here thought their sutler language 
quite in place : 
Besides, té charm the dulness of the 


road, 
They somewhat freely hymned the Vin- 
gus God. 
The jel and Gascons never ceased to 


Their pel that. savoured strongly of 
the gutter ; 

The Boatmen too, who would not be 
outdone, 

Profanely rhymed, blasphemed, and 
swore in one, 

Nor did their voices, masculine and 
round, 

Clip from their oaths one syllable of 
sound. 

Amidst the din, embarrassed and con- 


fused, 

To silence forced, sad Vert-Vert shyly 
mused ; 

Fearing t speak and ignorance betray, 

He knew not what to think or what to 
say. 


**Now on their way the travellers 
kindly seek 
If they can make this dreaming parrot 


speak ; 

So Brother Lubin, with unclerkly air, 

Thought he would question our young 
anchorite fair : 

A tender look passed o’er the saintly 
bird ; 

Next came a sigh of puritanic care ; 

Then ‘ Sister! Hail!’ in primmest tones 
was heard. 

‘All Hail! Sacré/ Whom have we here 
before us ?’— 

They all burst out, and laughed in 
ribald chorus. 

Thus mocked, the novice, timid and 
dismayed, 

Felt something had been wrong in what 
he said, 

And feared he'd ne’er of woman’s smiles 
be winner, 

Till he could swear like any other sinner. 

His heart, by nature proud, which till 
this hour 

Had felt of incense sweet the soothing 


power 
No longer could its modest virtue guard, 
His comrades’ moekery pelted down too 
hard ;— 
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Vert- Vert lost patience, and not it 
alone ; 


With patience his first innocence wag 
gone.” 


His descent is rapid: he course 
the Sisters who had not instructed 
him in the elegant niceties and ners 
vous strength of the French lan- 


guage; and, with all his powers, set 
himself to acquire the new learning, 


He made rapid progress, 
‘Like any trooper soon he cursed and 


swore, 
Mastered the mysteries of Satanic lore, 
And quickly gave the ancient saw the lie, 
That perfect villains grow up gradually ; 
No Terms he kept, skipped every low 


gree, 
And rose a Doctor of Iniquity.” 


At Nantes Vert-Vert was re- 
ceived with all the honours that 
were due to his reputed sanctity. 
But the Nuns were quickly un- 
deceived. He disconcerts the 
stately Lady Abbess, insults one 
Sister, mocks another, and imi- 
tates the nasal twang of a third. 


‘But things grew worse, when, in a 
corsair’s tone, 

Wearied and bored their vapid talk to 
hear, 

Foaming with anger and with spite 
full-blown, 

He thundered out the most appalling 
words 

Which he had gathered from his ship- 
mates’ hoards, 

Swearing as if all wickedness he knew, 

Hell and damnation passed in full 
review ; 

Roundly the oaths came fiying from 
his 


beak 

(The younger Sisters thought him talk- 
ing Greek), 

*Morbleu,’ ‘Sacré,’ ‘Your pipe the 
Devil lizht !’ 

The convent quivered, horror-strack 
with fright ; 

Voiceless they — then, shuddering, 
turned and fi 

And, as they ran, + crossed them: * 

‘selves with dread, 
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Thought the Last Day was come, and 
helter-skelter 

Fled to the convent cellars for a 
shelter : 

Old Cunigonde slipped down, and, 
tumbling o’er, 

Left her last tooth a relic on the 
floor.” 


Vert-Vert’s triumph is not for 
long; he is sent back to Nevers 
in deep disgrace. There a chapter 
is held to consider his misconduct : 
some of the elder Sisters vote for 
his instant execution, others for his 
life-long imprisonment. Finally 
he is condemned for nine weary 
months to solitary imprisonment, 
abstinence, and silence. His ex- 
emplary conduct abridges his pen- 
ance, and he is released. But his 
restoration to liberty. and sweet- 
meats is too sudden; he dies of 
ioy and excess. He is buried in 
a funeral-urn which bears the fol- 
lowing touching inscription :— 
**Ye Novice Nuns! who to this Grove 

repair, 
To Elder Sisters’ Eyes unknown, 
One moment, if ye can, your Tongues 
forbear 
And make our Woes your own. 
Is Silence painful — for a Space so 
brief ? 
Then speak ! but speak of our undying 
Grief. 
One Word our tender Sorrow’s Cause 
imparts, — 
Here Vert-Vert lies; and here lie all 
our Hearts.” 


‘But though Vert-Vert is dead, 
his spirit survives :— 
‘**"Tis said the parrot’s soul refused to 
dwell 
Immured within the aforesaid funeral 
cell ; 
Through transmigration the immortal 
bird 
Lives in the Nuns, who thus will still 
inherit, 
From age to age, his cackle and his 
spirit.” 
In 1734 “la brillante Baga- 
telle” was the divinity of Paris, 
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and “ Vert-Vert ” proved an excep- 
tionally happy hit. But Gresset 
soon learned that it is possible to 
be too successful The Mother 
Superior of the Visitandines was 
incensed at the insult to sher Or- 


der, ,Her brother, M. Chauvelin, 


was an important official; the 
affair could not be hushed up, 
because the poem had become the 
rage. Such pressure was brought 
to bear upon the Jesuits, that they 
were compelled to punish their 
pupil. There is, indeed, little 
that could be called offensive in 
the poem. Love painted in a 
convent might have caused a scan- 
dal; but here a bird plays the 
part of a human lover. A con- 
vent may refine or spiritualise 
Love, but it cannot wholly ex- 
clude the deity; and one of 
Gresset’s aims may have been to 
unfold, without destroying their 
bloom, those unconscious aspira- 
tions which no discipline is able to 
suppress. Only the sincere con- 
trition of the poet, and the promise 
to write no more verses, saved him 
from immediate expulsion. He 
was banished to La Fléche. Those 
who have sate, on an autumn day, 
in the high-walled deserted garden 
of what is now the Prytanée— 
where no sound breaks the still- 
ness except the noise of the chest- 
nuts in the shady alleys breaking 
their husks and falling with a thud 
upon the ground—will sympathise 
with the brilliant young novice in 
his exile. In a letter to Madame 
du Perche he describes the place of 
his captivity :- 
‘* La Fléche pourroit étre aimable, 

S’il étoit de belles prisons ; 

Un climat assez agréable, 

De petits bois assez mignons, 

Un petit vin assez potable, 

De petits concerts assez bons, 

Un petit monde assez passable, 

La Fléche pourroit étre aimable, , 

S’il étoit de belles prisons.” 
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Gresset had promised to write no 
more verse, but he.could not restrain 
himself. “La Qhartreuse” and 
“Les Ombres ” were published clan- 
destinely in 1735. Rousseau pre- 
ferred “ La Chartreuse” to “ Vert- 
Vert”; posterity has reversed his 
verdict. Yet “La Chartreuse” is 
a pathetic poem of great autobio- 
graphical interest. It reveals the 
perpetual struggle in Gresset’s 
mind between his tastes and his 
sentiments. No doubt his bril- 
liant success dissatisfied him with 
his position. Beyond, his gloomy 
garret, beyond the smoky walls of 
Louis le Grand, lay the bright life 
of gilded salons. His glimpse of 
the gay world made his pedagogic 
future seem dull and monotonous. 
He is half conscious of a mistake : 
he compares himself to St Simon 
Stylites. The same feeling breaks 
out in “La Oaréme Impromptu” 
and “Le Lutrin Vivant,” which 
were skits on the clergy of the 
town and country. Yet Gresset 
would probably never have had 
the resolution to sever the ties by 
which old associations bound him 
to the Jesuits. Fortunately for 
himself, the decision was taken out 
of his hands. In “ La Chartreuse ” 
he had attacked the Parliament of 
Paris, and the Fathers began to 
fear that Gresset would prove a 
troublesome member of their So- 
ciety. In a very sensible letter, 
they ask the advice of Cardinal 
Fleury respecting their poetical no- 
vice. They do justice to Gresset’s 
genius, remark that talent and 

judgment ‘are not invariably al- 
lied, and that a study of French 
poetry “n’inspire ordinairement 
esprit de pidté,” and enclose 
copies of the young poet’s publi- 
cations. Fleury admired “ Vert- 
Vert” extremely, but thought that 
“il est bien Vvertin,” and in 


November 1735 Gresset was re- 
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stored to the world. In his 
** Adieux aux Jesuites” he extols 
the virtues of the Fathers—men 
who were 
‘© Voués a la patrie, & leurs rois, & leur 
Dieu, ; 
A leurs propres maux insensibles, 


Prodigues de leurs jours, tendres, 
parfaits amis,” 


He wept for the tie that was 
severed :— 


‘* Oui, méme en la laissant, j'ai regretté 
ma chaine, 

Et je ne me suis va libre qu’en 
soupirant,” 


Even as late as December 1735 
he was still in Paris, “en ha- 
bit ecclesiastique, et determiné 
& suivre cet état.” 

Gradually the attractions of 
Parisian society overpowered his 
religious sentimeats. A sinecure 
office was created for him, with 
what was practically a pension 
attached. He went everywhere. 
Paris no longer condescended 
to receive men of letters on suf- 
ferance—it fell at their feet and 
worshipped. An excellent talker, 
a master of light bar‘er, a wit, 
courtier, and epigrarimatist, Greg 
set became a social lion. He was 
a frequent visitor at the Hétel 
de Chaulnes, always open to men 
of genius, especially if, like the 
duke, they were Picards. There 
he met Bussy Rabutin, Bishop of 
uucgon, Le Petre Bougeant, and 
La Motte d’Orléans. Bougeant 
proved less fortunate than himself. 
Like Gresset, he was banished to 
La Fiéche for his ‘ Amysement 
philosophique sur la Langage des 
Bétes,’ and, unable to free himself 
from his vows, died there in exile. 
La Motte d’Orléans, himself a 
rhymer and a wit, was afte.wards 
Bishop of Amiens, and Gresset’s 
lifelong friend. 

It was among the shady groves 
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of the magnificent country seat of 
the Duc de COhaulnes, between, 
Roye and Péronne, that Gresset 
wrote his Epistle to his Muse. 
The poem is forgotten, as the 
palace has disappeared. The for- 
mal artificiality of Le Nétre’s 
garden seems to have entered for 
the time into the soul of the poet. 
Like all his verse written subse- 
quently to 1735, it is comparatively 
worthless, Yet its publication 
exercised indirectly a great influ- 
ence over his life. Rousseau 
criticised the epistle severely for 
its attack on Boileau. But the 
advice which he joined with his 
criticism was injudicious. He 
estimated Gresset by himself; he 
had supplemented his own scanty 
inspiration by all the resources of 
art ; he believed genius to be “le 
travail,” and that Gresset with 
more care niight become the first 
of living authors. He urged him 
to write more slowly, and to turn 


from Anacreon to Sophocles. But 
Gresset’s charm lay in his spon- 
jon di ; he rather improvised than 

. He might have replied 
to to his friendly critic as Ohapelle 
retorted upon Boileau— 


‘* Pour moi c’est ainsi que j’en fais, 
Et si je les voulais mieux faire, 
Je les ferai bien mauvais.” 


Yet Rousseau’s advice seems to 
have turnéd Gresset’s attention 
to the stage. His first dramatic 
effort was a y ; his second, a 
comedy. “Edward III.” and 
“Sydney ” appeared respectively 
in 1740 and 1745. Neither com- 
ees possesses great serit. 
t “Edward III.” is remark- 
able for its violation of the con- 
ventional rules of the drama. 
Volfax is murdered on the stage, 
not with poison but with a 
. Thus Gresset may claim 

to be the precursor of Victor 
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Hugo, “ Hernani,” and the Ro. 
mantic school. ' 

Gresset’s third play, “Le Mé. 
chant,” was brought out in April 
1747. It is a satire on the man- 
ners of the fashionable world. Men 
who were slaves of conventionality 
aped originality by creating arti- 
ficial requirements; to escape bore- 
dom they turned ‘scoundrels, and 
practised libertinism as an art and 
a ‘pastime. Oynicism sapped the 
foundations of society, substituting 
the opposite faults for the old code 
of honour, and passing from words 
to deeds. This is the corrupt state 
of society which Gresset assails. 
In the character of Oléon he strips 
the mask from the contemptible 
man of fashion who lives to prop- 
agate scandal, sows dissensions m 
families, compromises women by 
his attentions, and seeks to profit 
by the mischief he creates,-—who 
destroys characters with a sneer, 
damns new plays with an epigram, 
and believes that 


‘*Se moquer du monde est tout l'art 
d’enjouir.” 

Cléon scoffs at love, simplicity, 
and naturalness: He mocks at 
truth, for 
‘* Rien n’est vrai sur rien, qu’importe oe 

qu’on dit?” 
At virtue, because 
‘* Tout le monde est méchant et per- 
sonne ne l’est.” 4 
At honour, for 
‘*On me craint, on m’estime.” 
a 
At friendship, for 


**Quant aux amis, crois mol, ce vaie 
nom qu’on se donne 

Se prend chez tout le monde, ef n’est 
vrai chez personne, 

J’en ai mille, et pas un.” 


“Le Méchant ” has contributed 
largely to the proverbial currency 
of France. Probably the earliest 
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use of the phrase, “ Possédé da 
démon de la propriété,” occurs in 
this comedy. Some of the sayings, 
like “Lresprit qu’on veut avoir 

té celui qu’on a,” are, as La 
Frarpe has said, worthy of La 
Rochefoucauld. 

“ Le Méchant ” lacks invention 
and dramatic situations. But the 
character of Oléon, to which all the 
other actors are subordinated, is 
a true creation. It is said—and 
the rare finish of the verse, the 
weakness of the plot, the coldness 
of the intrigue, and the subordina- 
tion of all the characters to the 
one central figure, confirm the 
statement—that Gresset puts into 
the mouth of Oléon a number of 
detached satiric pieces which he 
had long kept by him, and, to give 
consistency to the whole, fitted 
them together. by means of an ill- 
constructed plot. In “Vert-Vert” 
Gresset had made the most of the 
little world with which he was 
familiar. He had touched with a 
light hand and smiling face the 
little oddities, innocent peculiari- 
ties, solemn nothings, and minute 
observances of oonventual life. 
Now his canvas is broader, his 
colour stronger, his figures more 
firmly sketched. His world is 
wider, but it is still limited. He 
never descended into the arena of 
life, or mingled with the crowd ; 
he still regards human nature from 
out of a corner. But he brought 
to bear upon his subject a keen 
observation and a delicate percep- 
tion. What he laeked was breadth 
of sympathy and depth of feeling. 
While Tartuffe is the rascal for all 
time, Cléon is the product of a 
partioular but recurring phase of 
civilisation: the one represents 
eternal verities of our essential 
humanity, the other embodies eph- 
emeral and superficial results of 

special social surroundings. But 
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if Oléon is as a oreation inferior 
to the Tartuffe of Molitre, he 
is immeasurably superior to the 
Flatteur of Rousseau, with whom 
he challenges comparison. It may 
be truly said—and the praise is 
not slight—that Gresset was the 
only dramatist since Molitre who, 
not content to skim the surface of 
human nature, had penetrated into 
the depths that lay below the crust 
of conventionality. 

The publication of “Le Mé- 
chant ” opened to Gresset the doors 
of the Academy. His rival was 
Piron, who revenged himself for . 
the defeat in caustio lines :— 


“En France on fait par un plaisant 
moyen 

Taire un auteur quand d’eocrits il as- 
somme ; 

Dans un fauteuil d’académicien, 

Lui quarantiéme, on fait asseoir mon 
homme ; 

Lors il s’endort, et ne fait plus qu’un 
somme ; 

Plus n’en avez prose.ni madrigal,” &. 


In the following year Gresset 
wrote another comedy, called “ Les 
Bourgeois, cu le Secret de la Com- 
édie.” But it does not appear to 
have been acted. 

Two such triumphs in two differ- 
ent fields as “ Vert-Vert” and “ Le 
Méchant” seemed to promise a 
brilliant career. But in 1749, at 
the of 40, Gresset left the 
capital for ever, and withdrew to 
his native place. He followed the 
advice of Montaigne, and “ retira 
son Ame de la presse.” Two years 
later he married. At Amiens, 
within the sound of the cathedral 
bells so dear to Picards, he became 
the centre of a small society of in- 
timate friends. His only visits te 
Paris were paid as an academician. 
His bosom friend was now La Motte 
d’Orléans, the Bishop of Amiens, 
and through his influence all the 
traditions of Gresset’s early life 
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resumed their sway. In 1759 he 
abjured his errors at the feet of 
the Archbishop, burned three un- 
published comedies, the two un- 


published cantos—“ Le Parloir des 


Sceurs ” and “Les Pensionnaires ” 
—which he had added to “ Vert- 
Vert,” and wrote his letter upon 
Comedy, renouncing the stage, and 
regretting the scandals he had 
caused, His friends recognised in 
the change the result of lifelong 
convictions ; his enemies attribut- 
ed his awakened conscience to his 
recognition of failing powers. His 
. letter upon Comedy drew from 
Voltaire some bitter lines :— 


‘* Gresset, donné de double privilége 

D’étre au collége bel esprit mondain 

Et dans le monde un homme de collége ; 

Gresset dévot, et longtemps petit badin, 

Sanctifié par ses palinodies, 

Il prétendait, avec compunction, 

Qu’il avait fait jadis des comédies 

Dont 4 la Vierge il demandait pardon. 

Gresset se trompe: il n’est pas si 
coupable.” 


No man of eminence escaped the 
lash of the irascible patriarch of 
Ferney ; but special circumstances 
irritated Voltaire against Gresset. 
The success of “ Vert- Vert” wound- 
ed his pride; he is said to have 
recognised in Cléon some traits of 
his own character; and he was 
disappointed to find that Gresset 
was not, after all, a philosophe. 
“Insolent ex-J ésuite,” “fat orgueil- 
leux,” “ plat’ fanatique,” are some 
of the abusive expressions which 
he hurled at Gresset’s head. 

Gresset lived the last twenty 
years of his life in great privacy. 
He died in 1777. He was buried 
in the cemetery of St Denis at 
Amiens. But during the Revolu- 


tion the chapel in which his monu- 
ment was placed was turned into 
a stable, and the cemetery into a 
cow-pasture. In 1811 his remains 
Were removed to the cathedral, in 
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the north transept of which stands 


his monument. 
A prize was offered by the 


Academy of Amiens in 1782, 
1783, 1784, 1785 for an éloge on 
Gresset’s career. In 1785 Sylvain 
Bailly and Robespierre were among 
the competitors. Bailly’s pane- 
gyric is a cultivated and 

ful performance. Robespierre’s ora- 
tion, on the other hand, is full of 
pompous commonplaces. He con- 
gratulates Gresset on the religious 
scruples which had induced him to 
abandon dramatic composition, and 
goes out of his way to flatter Louis 
XVI.—“ cette téte si chére et si 
sacrée.” 

A few words in conclusion on 
Gresset’s masterpiece. The true 
title of “ Vert-Vert” is undoubt- 
edly “ Vair-Vert,” as it was origi- 
nally written, and the name accu- 
rately describes a grey-green par- 
rot. No edition of the poem was 
ever published with the author's 
sanction or corrections. In 1747 
Gresset wrote to protest against the 
editions of his works which had 
been previously published. He 
promises to issue a correct edition, 
enlarged by two new cantos of 
“ Vert-Vert,” and other unpub- 
lished ¢ompositions. We have 
seen that the two new cantos 
were burned in 1759, and the 
promised authorised edition was 
never published. Had Gresset 
ever issued a corrected edition, 
he would in all probability have 
restored the original title, “ Vair- 
Vert.” 

“ Vert-Vert” is still as fresh 
as the day when it was written. 
Light as air, simple in structure, 
it retains all the bright colours 
of the prism which it received 
from Gresset’s genius. Written 
at an imitative age, it is a copy of 
nothing. Boileau’s “ Lutrin” was 
before Gresset as an example. He 
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might have made his parrot talk 
like ASneas, or introduced the 
classic machinery of gods and 
goddesses, or mingled allegorical 
perso with his real actors. 
He struck out for himself a new 
and wholly original line. He re- 
fused 
‘* Psalmodier la cause infortunée 

D’un perroquet non moins brillant 

qu’ Enée, 
Non moins dévot, plus malheureux 

que lui ;” 
or 

‘* Faire un autre Odyssée 

Sur sa vertu par la sort traversée 
Sur sen voyage et ses longues erreurs.” 


He does not expand his poem into 
thousands of lines, for he perceived 
that the age was intolerant of 
lengthy exercises, and he knew 
that his slender thread might snap 
with undue extension, He pre- 
serves the limits of the probab!s, 
writes in a natural style, and gives 
the poem all the interest of ap- 
parent truth. Vert- Vert is no 
bird of fable ; he retains the nature 
of a parrot; he is endowed with 
no impossible powers of reason or 
of speech. He may be 


“‘ The wisest fool that ever swung,” 
Or had a crown, or held a tongue ;” 


but he is a parrot after all, a bird 
of paradise, who, in the days of 
his innocence, was a fit inmate 
of the conventual Eden. So it 
is that we are charmed with his 
scraps of mystic lore, amused with 
the effect of his oaths, saddened 
by his imprisonment ; we rejoice 
at his pardon, and mourn for his 
decease, 

Skelton’s ‘ Boke of Phylipp 
Sparrowe,’ which contains the his- 
tory of Philip’s life and death 
among the black nuns at Carowe, 
near Norwich, bears considerable 
resemblance to the story of the 
parroguet of Nevers. Unfortun- 
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ately, neither the ease and play- 
fulness, nor the mirthful dancing 
measure, can conceal its occasional 
coarseness. Gresset’s English rival 
is not “beastly” Skelton, but Pope, 
whose “ Rape of the Lock ” is, like 
“ Vert- Vert,” vastly superior to 
Boileau’s “ Lutrin.” One element 
of the charm of the “ Rape of the 
Lock” is the artistic skill, the 
deftness of workmanship, which 
triumphs over the uncouthness of 
the language. This element of 
surprise contributes nothing to 
the charm of a poem written, like 
“ Vert-Vert,” in the native tongue 
of delicate raillery. The effect of 
“ Vert-Vert” resembles the impres- 
sion produced by the felicitous 
language of Gray ; but while Gres- 
set charms by his instinctive spon- 
taneity, the English poet suoceeds 
through tasteful eclecticism. . In 
the literature of his own country, 
Gresset’s place is assured. He 
takes his seat but little below La 
Fontaine. Though he cannot claim 
to rival the fabulist in breadth of 
treatment or moral experience, he 
shares his rare secret of making 
trifles important yet not serious, 
and approaches him closely in his 
exquisite gift of telling a story. 
“ Vert-Vert ” is one of those “ jolis 
riens qui ne conduisent & rien.” 
It has been translated into every 
European language, but probably 
Gresset valued most its translation 
into Sévres, each plaque of green 
china depicting some scene from 
the history of Vert-Vert. It is 
impossible not to associate the 
parrot’s life and death with this 
most perfectly appropriate ren- 
dering. 

“ Vert-Vert” contains none of 
the ribaldry of the page who is a 
boy in years and a man in experi- 
ence. It is rather the frolic of a 
light-hearted boy ; for though the 
novice was twenty-four when he 
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wrote the m, he knew no more 
of the world than a child. If he 
glances at dangerous subjects, it is 
only to steal quietly and quickly 
away. Like all the conteurs Gau- 
lois, he laughs at the Church ; but 
his laugh is always silvery and 
merry, never coarse or mordant. 
His quick perception and delicate 
sense of humour revealed to him 
the trivial aspects of conventual 
life ; but there is no trace of hos- 
tile feeling in the poem. Verse 
seems to be to Gresset what prose 
is to most men, his natural mode 
of expression. - But though his 
language is easy almost to negli- 
gence, he is never slovenly, nor is 
his fulness that luxury of words 
which often betrays poverty of 
mind. His style is at once har- 
monious and varied, trenchant and 
graceful. He never substitutes 
affectation for novelty, nor breaks 
move*<ay by harshness or subtlety. 
The poem is a treasure of the 
French language, brilliant and fas- 
cinating as Vert-Vert himself. 

On other grounds, “ Vert-Vert” 
deserves to be studied. The poem 
is Gresset himself, the nation, and 
the age. 
Like Vert- Vert, Gresset was 
brought up within the walls of 
a monastery, and knew by rote 


scraps of mystic lore, which he ac- 


quired without any depth of con- 
viction. Once introduced into the 
world, he quickly learned 
“‘Jurer et maugréer, 
Mieux qu'un vieux diable au fond d’un 
benitier.” 

He takes the impress of his sur- 
roundings: the pious neophyte 


into the social lion, if not 
the philosophe. His sentiments 
are religious, his tastes mundane ; 
his flexible character irclined this 
way or that, as one or the other 
gained the upper hand. In ma 
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ov wer the tastes of his man- 
hood, and, like his own hero, he 
abjures his errors and dies, as it 
were, within monastic walls. 
“Vert-Vert ” bears the sign-man- 
ual of the French nation. The 
nimble wit which presents a sub- 
ject in a hundred different atti- 
tudes, suggesting contrasts and 
harmonies with an inexhaustible 
ingenuity that is never at fault 
and never strained, the instinctive . 


‘precision of touch, the delicate 


neatness of the supple style, the 
exquisite variety of airy nothings, 
all these are eminently charac- 
teristic of the nation. The charm- 
ing slyness, the simple raillery, the 
piquant originality, the vivacity 
and lightness of the satire, the 
perfection of the finish, are the 
natural heritage of a people who 
have many words to express a 
mental gift for which the English 
language possesses no exact equiv- 
alent. It breathes throughout that 
undefined air of gay leisure which 
surrounds a people who, with all 
their indefatigable industry, have 
yet deified Idleness. 

Finally, “ Vert-Vert” is a poem 
of the age—the [iad of the early 
years of Louis XV. It expresses 
a marked stage in the decadence 
of the monarchy. It makes no 


‘attempt at epic grandeur; it is, 


like the audience it addresses, 
frivolous,—it only seeks to dis- 
tract thought. Historians have 
preferred to dwell on the culmin- 
ating glories of the Bourbon mon- 
archy rather than on the infamies 
which prepared for its destruc- 
tion. Beneath a superficial ap- 
pearance of stability, society under- 
went a radical change. Never 
were charms of manner, polish of 
language, or costly refinements 
carried to a higher pitch of per- 
fection. But under this glittering 
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surface all was rottenness, Gradu- 
ally virtue, patriotism, generosity 
were supplanted ; open profligacy 
followed on cumbrous céremonial ; 
cynical ridicule succeeded to high- 
flown enthusiasm; even courage 
was sneered at by the king; in- 
solent guilt replaced the formal 
hy oorisies of the Court of the 
rand Monarque.” Louis XV. 
lost whatever sense of duty he had 
ever possessed, Devoured heart 
and soul by ennut, he sought dis- 
traction in a series of mistresses ; 
every shred of reverence towards 
the Crown was torn away, and the 
king was no less despised than 
hated. In the early stages of de- 
cay, youth and grace masked the 
progress of disease: the Court was 
dissipated and frivolous, but the 
a er was ctill on the wings of 
the buttorflics. Societ ass fe, 
its energies in s bataille dee 
with roses which were yet (een 


with the morning dews of spring- 
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tide. Thirty years later the com. 
batants wore wrinkled sirens and 
leering satyrs, whose missiles were 
artificial flowers. “ Vert-Vert” in 
its grace and beauty, represents the 
early years of decadence. Its tone 
of humorous irony fell in with the 
tastes of the day. Beliefs were 
gone, but habits retained their 
sway. Society had lost its faith 
in old traditions ; it was too care- 
less to be hostile, or too polished 
to betray its feelings. Men pre- 
served their gravity, and even in- 
creased the external pomp of rc- 
spect ; but it ligtened to the teach- 
ing of religion with the decorous 
smile of unavowed incredulity. 
“Vert-Vert” is the literary em- 
bodiment, in its most perfect form, 
of the gay infidelity, the sprightly 
scepticism, the igious insouct- 


ance which preceded the bitter hos- 
tility of undisguised and aggressive 
atheism. 

R. E. Proruse 








IRISH HOUSEKEEPING AND IRISH 


THE past exercises a certain fas- 
cination over the mind. We like 
to hear of those who lived in the 
days when we were not : their cus- 
toms interest us, and distance veils 
in part the discomforts they en- 
dured. A sketch, then, though 
necessarily brief and imperfect, of 
everyday life in Ireland during 
the last century, may have a de- 
gree of novelty for readers already 
familiar through history, biogra- 
phy, and tradition with English 
customs at the same period. 

Irish life one hundred years 
ago, while marked by character- 
istic features, resembled in many 
particulars that of the Scotch, as 
depicted by their great novelist. 
Mrs Pendarves, afterwards Mrs 
Delany, who first visited the 
country in 1731, writes of the 
people: “There is a heartiness 
among them that is more like Corn- 
wall than any I have known, and 
great sociableness;” but if one 
may judge of the ‘contemporary 
Cornish from Baring Gould’s ‘Gave- 
rocks’ and ‘John Herring,’ the 
Irish had the advantage on the 
score of refinement. This was 
probably owing to the constant 
communication kept up with 
France and Spain. . 

Visitors to the capital describe 
it as having been a gay and 
charming city. In most ways 
it was superior to the Dublin of 
1888. Men of rank and wealth 
resided there, and kept up state 
consistent with their position: it 
had not yet sunk to the level of a 
provincial town ; and we get glow- 
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CUSTOMS IN THE LAST CENTURY,! 


ing accounts of the Duke of Lein- 
ster’s stately dwelling in Kildare 
Street, and the decorations of 
Moira House, of Lord Charle- 
mont’s town house in Ratland 
Square, and his country place, 
Marino, at Clontarf; of “‘ Buck” 
Whalley’s residence in Stephen’s 
Green, and the Earl of Meath’s 
mansion close by,—all of which, and 
many others, have now been trans- 
formed into convents, colleges, 
hospitals, Government offices, or 
other public institutions. There 
were balls, dinners, receptions, 
masquerades, operas, and concerts 
in abundance. Arthur Young 
says: “Dublin far exceeded my 
expectations. . . . There is very 
good society there in a parliamen- 
tary winter ; a great round of din- 
ners, and parties, and balls, and 
suppers every night in the week, 
some of which are very elegant.” 
Ridottos were held, to which 
the men subscribed two moidores 
apiece, and got in return two 
tickets to present to ladies of 
their acquaintance. There were 
also subscription concerts on the 
same plan, so that we are told 
“the women were at no expense — 
for their entertainment.” One cu- 
rious custom is mentioned—name- 
ly, that on the 23d of Ootober, 
the anniversary of the Irish Rebel- 
lion of 1641, open house was held 
at the Castle, and the numerous 
guests were sumptuously feasted. 
Dinner over, the doors were thrown 
open, and the crowd outside per- 
mitted to rush in, clear the dishes, 


and carry off the fragments. 





1 The writer begs to acknowledge the kindness of Mrs Morgan John O'Connell, 
of Longfield, Co. Tipperary, who supplied many interesting details of Clare, Cork, 
and Kerry customs, and also gave permission to print extracts from MSS. in her 
possession. 
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We read with interest of a visit 
paid to the Irish House of Oom- 
mons by two ladies, thus recorded 
by one of them :— 


“We rose at nine o'clock, put on 
our genteel dishabille, and went to the 
Parliament House at eleven to hear an 
election determined. The parties were 
Brigadier Parker, the sitting member, 
and Mr Ponsonby, the petitioner. Mr 
Southwell’s interest was the first, 
and the last was Sir Richard Meade’s. 
. . . I believe we were the most im- 
partial hearers among all the ladies 
that were there, though rather in- 
clined to Sir Richard Meade’s side. I 
was very well entertained. . . . Mr 
Hamilton brought us up chicken and 
ham and tongue, and everything we 
could desire. At four oclock the 
Speaker adjourned the House till five. 
We then were conveyed by some 
gentlemen of our acquaintance into the 
Usher of the Black "3s room where 
we had a good fire, meat, tea, and 
bread-and-butter. When the House 
reassembled we resumed our seats, 
and stayed till eight.” 





Dublin was, however, at no peri- 
od a typically Irish city, and if we 
seek traces of customs now obsolete, 
we must collect the traditions of 
the West and South-west, for there 
old ways lingered longest, and isola- 
tion from the busy world of fashion 
and politics tended to concentrate 
the interest of women in particular 
on their household affairs. Life in 

hese remote districts, if sometimes 
painfully exciting, was not lively as 
arule; but the people were always 
gay and light-hearted, until the 
famine of 1848, which changed at 
once and for ever the national 
character. A ride of fifteen miles 
or thereabouts to a neighbour's 
house for dinner or a dance was 
quite an ordinary affair: every one 
was hospitable, and it was custo- 
mary to set each day two or three 
extra places at table on the chance 
of stray guests, “They not only 
treat us magnificently,” writes Mrs 
Pendarves from Mayo, “ but if we 
VOL, CXLIV.—NO. DCCCLXXVIII. 
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are to go to an inn, they constantly 
provide us with a basket crammed 
with good things. No people can 
be more hospitable or obliging, 
and there is not only great abun- 
dance, but great order and neat- 
ness. The roads are much better 
in Ireland than in England, mostly 
causeways, a little jumbling, but 
very safe.” In all parts of which 
this last remark held good, the 
gentry kept handsome coaches or 
chariots, drawn by four or six 
horses, according to their rank and 
means; but in mountainous dis- 
tricts, where there were only rough 
bridle-paths, ladies rode on pillions 
behind a male relative or a groom, 
and continued the practice even 
when quite old women. It may be 
added, that until about seventy 
years ago horses were not clipped, 
while cobs were cropped—that is, 
had their ears and tail docked, 
like terriers. Every lady, no mat- 
ter how remote the place where 
she lived, wore at that period a 
silk gown when dressed for the 
day, it being an epoch when people 
kept things “for best.” In the 
morning, and when occupied in 
household duties, woollen was in 
winter the favourite wear, and in 
summer, linen, stamped in gay 
colours like chintz, and very dur- 
able. The manufacture has since 
been discontinued, but it might 
with advantage be revived. Hunt- 
ing and dancing were the favourite 
amusements, together with the na- 
tional game of hurling, a species of 
hockey. Great interest was taken 
in matches between opposing coun- 
ties or baronies, and we even hear 
of games played in Paris by the 
Irish Jacobite exiles, wherein Mun- 
ster was pitted against Leinster, 
and each side had its champion 
hurler. Nearly all the sons and 
daughters of the Irish Catholic 
gentry were educated ubroad. They 
thus had engrafted on their. Irish 
3 F 
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liveliness that stateliness and dig- 
nity characteristic of Oontinental 
society previous to the French 
Revolution. The difficulty was to 
get them safely away, to conceal 
their absence, and then to secure 
their return home. Jane O’Conor 
of Clonalis, great-grandmother to 
the present writer, was brought 
back from her Parisian convent by 
the Rev. Dr Olifford, a priest of 
the Sorbonne, and great danger to 
both was involved in the journey. 
Dr Olifford’s clerical character of 
course was concealed, and the girl, 
who rode behind him on a pil- 
lion through France and England, 
her maid similarly mounted on a 
groom’s horse, doubtless passed for 
his daughter. All the upper classes 
spoke and wrote English. Irish was 
in general use for communicating 
with servants and tenants un- 
acquainted with the Sassenach 
tongue. French or Spanish was 
naturally acquired by the upper 
classes while residing in the country 
where one or other was spoken ; 
and Latin was a language familiar 
even to Kerry and Galway peasants, 
as we learn from the Pope’s Nuncio 
Rinuncini. 

All the best Irish families were 
poor—at any rate, all who were 
purely Irish, as distinguished from 
Anglo-Irish ; but they were proud 
to a degree. They looked on most 
of their rich neighbours as par- 
venus, and receivell and exacted as 
rage respect and homage as if still 

ion of the estates that 
had fallen into other hands. . . 

“ My dear,” said a Galway lady 
of the old school, speaking of a 
well-known nobleman, ‘you can- 
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not say he is of ancient birth; why, 
his ancestor only came to this 
country in the reign of Henry 
II. !”—a fair record some dukes 
might think who trace no higher 
than the seventeenth century. 

After the invasion of Ireland in 
1172, five families—the O’Neills of 
Ulster, the O’Conors of Connaught, 
the O’Melachlins of Meath, the 
M‘Morraghs of Leinster, and the 
O’Briens of Thomond—were grant- 
ed a special charter allowing them 
the benefit of English laws, and 
were known as de guingue san- 
guinibus, or “the five bloods.” In 
the eighteenth century the de- 
scendants of the first and last 
named, Viscount O’Neill and Lord 
Inchiquin, bore English titles, but 
the representatives of the other 
three were men of fallen fortunes. 
Arthur Young,! writing in 1779, 
says: “ At Clonells (Clondlis), near 
Castlerea, lives O’Connor, the direct 
descendant of Roderick O’Connor, 
who was King of Ireland six or 
seven hundred years ago. There 
is a monument of him in Ros- 
common church, with his sceptre, 
&c. Iwas told as a certainty that 
this family were here long before 
the coming of the Milesians, Their 
possessions, formerly so great, are 
much reduced. . . . The common 
people pay him the greatest re- 
spect, and send him presents of 
cattle, &c., upon various occasions. 
They regard him as the prince of 
a people involved in one common 
ruin.” 

We are told of M*‘Dermot, 
known as the Prince of Coolavin, 
who belonged to one of the prin- 
cipal Connaught families, that his 





1 While accurate on the whole, Arthur Young, from not knowing Irish 


history, falls into two: or three errors. 


The O’Conors are descended from 


Thorlough O’Conor, Roderick’s father, through his second son, Cathal Orovdearg, 
or Charles of the Red Hand. Roderick is buried at Cong in Co. Galway. The 
monument in Roscommon Abbey is that of Felim O’Conor, the son of Cathal 
Crovdearg, who died in 1265, and was buried im the Dominican monastery he had 
founded ten years before, 
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income in 1776 -barely amounted 
to £100 a-year, yet he never suf- 
fered his children to sit down in 
his presence. Lady Morgan adds 
that his daughter-in-law alone was 
permitted to eat at his table; even 
his wife was not accorded this priv- 
ilege, as, though well-born, she was 
not of royal blood. When Lord 
Kingsborough, Mr Ponsonby, Mr 
O’Hara, Mr Sandford, and others, 
all men of position, came to see him, 
he only took notice of the two last- 
named, whom he thus addressed : 
“‘O’Hara, you are welcome ! Sand- 
ford, I am glad to see your 
mother’s son” (his mother was an 
O’Brien). ‘ As to the rest of ye, 
come in as ye can.” One more 
illustration, and we have done. A 
certain Mrs D——,, a Roscommon 
woman, and a friend of the writer’s 
family, died some eighteen or twenty 
years ago, being then an extreme- 
ly old woman, but retaining her 
memory, her sharp tongue, and her 
grand manner to the last. Of her 
it was related that in her youth, 
being a noted beauty and toast, she 
was complimented by being re- 
quested to open acounty ball. On 
her way to the entertainment some 
delay occurred through her car- 
riage breaking down, and on arriv- 
ing she found to her mortification 
that, having waited for her in vain, 
the stewards had called on a rival 
belle to lead off the first dance. 
The indignant fair one was equal 
to the emergency. She promptly 
desired the attendants, who dared 
not disobey, to place benches across 
the assembly room, so as to cut off 
the party dancing at the upper end, 
and sent a peremptory order to the 
musicians to cease playing until 
she gave a signal, Then taking 
up her position with her friends 
outside the barrier she had created, 
she announced : “ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the ball will now begin ; 
and you will please remember that 
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wherever Mrs D. of C 
is the head of the room” / 

At all times the Irish carefully 
traced and preserved their pedi- 
grees, the Ollams, or Seanchaidhe, 
being specially devoted to genealogy 
before the advent of the Normans. 
Yet while haughtiness of manner 
and family pride were characteris- 
tic of the eighteenth century, these 
people were kindly, warm-hearted, 
sympathetic to their equals and to 
those admittedly their inferiors. 
The consciousness of having, 
through no fault of theirs, lost 
land, money, and position, occa- 
sioned and excused many out- 
bursts of self-assertion, that under 
happier circumstances would have 
been unpardonable. 

We have said that women found 
their chief interest and occupation 
in household affairs. They attend- 
ed to many details now delegated 
to servants, and frequently, like 
the gentlewomen of the middle 
ages, led a secluded life spinning 
or embroidering with their maids. 
Numerous attendants were de 
rigueur at the period of which we 
write. Wages were low, and food 
was plentiful, so the kitchens of 
country-houses were filled with 
troops of sturdy, red-armed, bare- 
footed lasses, who carried home 
peat, the sole fuel, drew water in 
pitchers from the well, und 
corn in a stone quern as tern 
women still do, milked the cows 
and helped about the dairy in 
summer; prepared flax, cleaned and 
scutched it, and spun it into thread 
during the long winter evenings, 
by the glare of a bog-wood torch or 
the feebler light of rush candles. 
‘*Bad to have many horses without 


ploughing to do ; 
Bad to have many maidens without 


spinning to do,” 
says a Kerry proverb. 
Rough lads were always to be 
found hanging about the stable- 
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yard, ready to run errands or lead 
round a visitor's horse. Besides 
these irregulars, there was a staff 
of upper servants who waited at 
table, cooked, washed, did fipe 
sewing, and all the lighter work of 
the establishment. The men were 
provided with livery ; the women 
were neatly dressed, and wore 
shoes and stockings. Families of 
any position kept a butler ; each 
lady had her own maid, each gentle- 
man his man, these being, as a 
rule, foster-sister and foster-brother 
to those they served. The ties of 
fosterage were considered in Ire- 
land to be as sacred as those of 
blood ; and as all children of the 
better classes were given out to 
nurse, they had a number of quasi 
relations amongst their tenants 
and dependants. We frequently 
hear of one foster-brother giving 
his life for another, and of a young 
man of family joining the Irish 
brigade in France, or Spain, or 
Austria, accompanied by the son 
of his peasant fosterer, who would 
fight as a private in the regiment 
his master commanded, and die if 
need be at his side. In the roman- 
tic family traditions common in 
Ireland, when a beautiful girl falls 
in love with one who differs from 
her in rank, creed, or politics, a 
foster-sister is almost invariably 
reported to have been her messen- 
yer and confidant. 

A well-known character in Irish 
country-houses was the old sports- 
man or keeper, who could do a 
little of everything ; who knew the 
bend of the river where salmon 
_ rose freely or trout lurked behind 
stones, the coppice where a litter 
of foxes was hidden, the corner of 
the plantation nearest the oat-field 
beloved by the pheasants; who 
was an authority on bait, traps, 
and snares, and whose principal 
duty was to keep his master’s 


table supplied with game and fish. 
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The cost of living was less than 
in England at the same period, 
We hear of a wife, three children, 
a nurse, three maids, three men, a 
good table, a carriage and four 
horses, being kept for £500 a-year. 

Servants in the last century 
were not highly paid. Fifteen 
shillings to a pound a-year was all 
the rougher domestics received, in 
addition to food and clothing A 
footman earned from four to six 
guineas per annum; a professed 
woman-cook might be had for six 
guineas, a good housemaid for three 
pounds, a kitchenmaid for two 
pounds or less; and a butler, the 
best paid of all, was happy with 
from ten to twelve pounds a-year. 
Their food was plain bit abundant. 
For breakfast they had porridge 
or “ brick bread” and milk. Brick 
bread consisted of whole meal 
coarsely ground and made into 
flat round cakes, baked on a griddle 
over peat embers; it probably de- 
rived its name from the Irish word 
brack, speckled. For dinner there 
was salt meat and vegetables, 
eggs, and occasionally fish, with 
abundance of potatoes, accompan- 
ied by “ piggins ” or “ noggins ” of 
butter-milk or cider. Piggins and 
noggins, it may be explained, are 
beechen drinking - vessels with a 
handle, resembling miniature milk- 
ing-pails. Delf was little used, the 
servants eating off pewter. Arthur 
O'Leary, the outlaw, was proscribed 
by the Government for refusiag to 
sell his priceless mare for £5, as was 
then the law for Catholics. He 
stood a siege, and resisted stoutly, 
aided by his beautiful wife, Dark 
Eileen O’Connell. She had mar- 
ried him in opposition to her fam- 
ily, and clung to him with un- 
swerving devotion through all the 
vicissitudes of his checkered career. 
She loaded his guns as he fired, 
and when ammunition ran short, 
had the servants’ pewter plates and 
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dishes melted down and cast into 
bullets, while her linen was torn 
up for gun-wads. Her husband 
was afterwards shot by soldiers, 
May 14, 1773, and she wrote in 
Iris a highly poetical caoin (pro- 
nounced keen), or funeral chant, 
which is still in existence. In 
this she tells of her happy home, 
her wedding, the feast on her 
home-coming, her peaceful, luxuri- 
ous life, their many friends, the 
gay hunting-parties, and contrasts 
past joys with present woe, She 
describes the murder, —how the 
riderless mare came home, how 
she sprang on its back and rode 
to find the corpse—her horror at 
the sight ; and she ends by fierce- 
ly vowing vengeance on Morris, 
the instigator of the crime. Truly, 
from some aspects, one hundred 
years ago seems very far off; and 
it is difficult to believe that Dark 
Eileen, with her. outlawed lover 
and her wild death-song, was aunt 
to a personage as prosaic and mod- 
ern as Daniel O’Connell. There 
was infinitely less difference be- 
tween manners and customs in the 
reign of Elizabeth and those in the 
reign of George ITI., than between 
the times of George III. and the 
days of Queen Victoria. 

To return to our domestic de- 
tails. Salmon was so abundant in 
some places that it was not unusual 
for servants entering a new situa- 
tion to stipulate that they should 
not be required to eat it oftener 
than three days in the week. 
Similar agreements, we are told, 
used to be made between masters 
and servants in the districts 
watered by the Scottish salmon 
rivers, down to the beginning of 
the present century. Every man- 
sion had an orchard and a cider- 
house attached, with press and va- 
rious utensils complete, so that no 
one entered the servants’ hall and 
retired with thirst unquenched. 
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As tea cost from fifteen to twenty 
shillings a-pound, it was a luxury 
never bestowed on domestics, un- 
less by way of a special favour, 
or in case of illness, its medicinal 
value being rated highly, but the 
butler or lady’s-maid sometimes 
secured a little after the family 
meals. In the breakfast - room 
two tables were laid every morn- 
ing. At one the mistress of the 
house presided: it was supplied 
with tea, coffee, and sometimes 
chocolate. Mrs Delany speaks 
of “tea, coffee, toast-and- butter, 
caudle, &c.” There was abundance 
of home-made bread, white and 
brown, soda-cakes, slim-cakes, and 
other delicacies familiar to Irish- 
men—cream, fresh butter, honey, 
preserves, and fruit. At the other 
table, intended for the men of the 
family, appeared substantial joints 
of cold beef and mutton, ham, cold 
fowl, game-pies, and fish, with 
potatoes, washed down by claret, 
cider, and strong ale in abundance. 
The ladies seldom partook of this 
substantial fare except on a hunt- 
ing morning; and it was customary 
for the men, having satisfied their 
appetites, to draw near their host- 
ess and take a cup of tea from her 
hands. It must be remembered 
that in those days lunch as a meal 
was not known: even at a com- 
paratively late period it was looked 
on as an effeminate institution, nor 
is it to this day as much favoured 
in Ireland by gentlemen as in 
England. In the last century 
only two meals a-day were eaten 
by many men, or three at the 
most, the third being a nine-o’clock 
supper; and though their wives 


‘and daughters sipped tea in the 


interval, the lords of creation dis- 
dained the beverage. 

Dinner was generally served at 
four P.M. It was abundant to pro- 


fusion, The wines wore excellent, 
being the choicest produce of 
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French and Spanish vineyards, 
whose quality was remarked by 
almost all visitors to Ireland ; and 
the. potations were, as at the same 
period in England, long and deep. 
Costly silver, handsome glass and 
china, and the finest linen, appear- 
ed in all the better-class houses. 
A characteristic feature was “ the 
potato ring.” This was of silver, 
richly chased, and was used to sup- 
port the great bowl in which pota- 
toes were then brought to table. 
The sequence of the courses differ- 
ed widely from that now general. 
Soups came in the third or fourth 
place ; fish, flesh, and sweets jostled 
each other ; while potted meats and 
cold pasties were not unfrequent 
items on the bill of fare. For more 
accurate knowledge of what our 
ancestors ate at their principal 
meal, we are indebted to a chron- 
icler of the time. In 1747 she 
sends the following menu of a din- 
ner to her sister; the quaint spel- 
ling is retained :- 


“ First Course.—Fish, beef-steaks, 
rabbit and onions, fillet of veal, bla- 
mange, cherries, Dutch cheese. 

“ Second Course. — Turkey, pout 
(poult salmon, pickled salmon, 
grilde (grilse 7) and quaills, little ter- 
rene peas, cream, mushrooms terrene, 
apple-pye, crabs, leveret, cheese-cakes, 
almond cream, currants and gooseber- 
ries, orange butter. 

“ Dessert.—Raspberries and cream, 
sweetmeats and jelly, strawberries 
and cream.” 


She adds— 


“T give as little hot meat as pos- 
sible. The invitation was ‘to beef- 
stakes,’ which we are famous for.” 


A less elaborate meal is thus’ 


recorded :— 


** First Cowrse.—Turkeys endove (?), 
boyled neck of mutton, greens, &c., 
soup, plum -pudding, roast loin of 

venison 


pasty. . 
‘- Second Course.— Partridge, sweet- 


vi 
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bread, collared pig, creamed apple- 
crabs, fricassee of pigeons, 

“* No dessert to be 

On the 6th of October 1764, at 
a.dinner given to eleven persons 
in honour of a marriage, this was 
the bill of fare :— 

“Turbot and soles, remove ham, 
forcemeat, &c, 2 partridges and 2 
grouse, rabbits and onions [appar- 
ently a favourite dish], sweetbreads 
and crumbs, salmigundi, soup, boyled 
chicken, collop veal and olives, pease, 
cream-pudding, plumb crocant, chine 
of mutton, turkey in jelly,.hare, lob- 
ster fricassee. 

“‘ Dessert.—Nine things, six of fhem 
fruit out of our own garden, and a 
plate of fine alpine strawberries.” 


As the writer was a woman who 
mixed in the best society from her 
childhood, and as her husband, if 
not rich, was comfortably off, her 
dinners may be taken as fair speci- 
mens of their class, Supper dif- 
fered from dinner only. in the num- 
ber of dishes being fewer. 

A novel mode of cooking was 
popular in Mayo. It consisted in 
roasting a sheep whole in its skin, 
and was called “swilled mouton.” 
This is the “ hogg in hairst,” as it 
was styled north of the Tay. We 
are assured by those who tasted it 
that it was excellent—so good, in- 
deed, that nothing else was eaten 
when it was to be had. 

While all the necessaries of life 
were cheap and abundant, the 
gentry of the west and south-west 
coasts depended for rum, claret, 
Spanish wines, snuff, silk stock- 
ings, cambric, French shoes and 
gloves, laces, dried fruit, and other 
luxuries, on the smugglers who 
abounded at the time. None 
amongst them thought smuggling 
wrong. The Government forbade 
it, of course; but then it forbade 
many things which they knew 
were not sinful, and moreover, 
being Jacobites to a man, they 
did not acknowledge its author- 
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ity. Protestants condoned the 
practice for the sake of the 
things they gained thereby ; and 
even some magistrates, it was 
whispered, were not averse to 
finding mysterious casks of rum, 
or rolls of silk, laid at their door 
during the night. If they sus- 
pected the donors, they were pru- 
dent men, who held their peace 
on the subject, and were discreetly 
blind to the comings and goings 
of strange craft. The Catholics, 
apart from profit, were thrown, by 
circumstances and the penal laws, 
into the arms of the contraband 
traders, who, when no ordinary 
seamen would take the risk, con- 
veyed their sons and daughters to 
the Continent for education ; who 
brought tidings from exiled friends 
and relatives at the Courts of St 
Germains, Vienna, or Madrid ; and 
who perilled their lives many a 
time and oft to secure spiritual 
ministrations to their patrons, by 
landing disguised priests on their 
shores, They were brave fellows 
those smugglers, and kindly despite 
their calling. 

In country places, remote from 
shops, all ordinary domestic requi- 
sites were made at home. Most 
Irish gentlewomen, even poetesses 
like Eileen Dhuv, were notable 
housekeepers: with the valiant 
woman of the Scriptures, they 
“sought wool and flax, and 
wrought by the counsel of their 
hands,” “Go to your spinners” 
was, one hundred years ago, a 
form of rebuke from a husband 
to a wife, when the latter showed 
a disposition to meddle in matters 
outside her province. 

The heroine of the old ballad 
says— 

‘* T'll sell my roc’s, I'll sell my reel, 

I'll sell my only spinning-wheel, 

To buy my love a sword of steel ;” 


and devotion could go no further. 
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English ladies at the same period 
had not® abandoned the spinning- 
wheel. Mrs Delany, and her 
mother Mrs Granville, were 
noted spinners. The former h 
the honour of giving a lesson in 
the art to Queen Charlotte, and 
we hear the pupil succeeded 
“tolerably well for a@ queen.” 
Many Irish families possess to 
this day fine linen woven from 
thread spun by a great-great 
grandmother, Weavers lived in 
every village who were glad to 
earn a few shillings in the week 
by working for families around. 
The web was made in different 
qualities, according to the pur- 
pose for which it was intended ; 
one almost as coarse as canvas 
was for servants’ sheets and shirts, 
or linen to be given to the poor ; 
another somewhat finer, such as 
Mrs Ernest Hart now employs 
for embroidering on, was in- 
tended for the upper servants ; 
the very finest was f-r family 
use. A kind of diaper was also 
made, with a diamond pattern, 
for towelling, very strong and dur- 
able, and tablecloths of various 
lengths and degrees of fineness, 
One of the patterns, having a 
raised double cross-bar, was known 
as “farmer’s fancy,” and is still 
made in Clare and Kerry. It 
seemed hardly possible to wear 
out these home-made linens. 

Wool, too, was spun at home, 
and made into frieze, flannel, blan- 
kets, and coarse stuff for maid- 


_servants’ gowns and petticoats. 


The blankets were much too 
heavy for use, according to mod- 
ern notions, but our ancestors 
associated weight with heat, and 
bore the load uncomplainingly. 
They were woven in the favourite 
double- diamond or herring-k e 
patterns, and were almost ever- 
lasting in wear. Oounterpanes for 
servants’ use were made of dull 
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green or russet flannel, stuffed with 
the dhags or ene — that 
is, the short coarse wool off the 
sheep’s legs, with the trimmings 
of the fleeces, and quilted on a 
frame. Similar articles are still 
to be seen in many Connaught 
cottages. The wife of the shep- 
herd always claimed, as her per- 
quisite, such tufts of wool as 
were found attached to briers, 
and many a comfortable pair of 
socks her husband gained thereby. 
Angry farmes often accused the 
women of deliberately driving 
sheep through hedges, to secure 
a more abundant supply of their 
fleecy covering. To make grey 
frieze, a certain proportion of 
black sheep’s wool was, and still 
is, taken; a small quantity of 
undyed wool; the same of wool 
coloured with indigo; and the 
rest, having first been boiled in 
a decoction of the young shoots 
and leaves of the alder, was dyed 
with dhuv, a sticky resinous black 
stuff, most likely a vegetable pro- 
duct, found in small quantities in 
certain bog-holes. 

A great feature of Kerry life in 
the last century was the annual 
slaughtering of the cattle. Stall- 
feeding was unknown, and at that 
period very few grew turnips or 
mangels; consequently, in the 
November of each year, all the su- 
perfiuous stock was sacrificed and 
pickled -for winter use. This was 
the Anglo-Saxon custom, from 
which November derived its name 


of Slagtmaand, or the month of - 


slaughter. An old lady still living 
in county Limerick remembers 
the last survival of the usage, the 
killing of a cow each Ohristmas 
for distribution amongst the poor. 
One can fancy how busy all good 
housekeepers must have been, 
having personally to superintend 
the scouring and scalding of pickle- 
vats, and the making of strong 
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brine to fill them anew. Salt 
meat, in quantities sufficient to 
last until summer, no matter what 
demands were made on “ the mas. 
ter’s ” hospitality, was laid by, and 
formed during the cold season the 
piece de resistance at the family 
board, supplemented by fresh fish, 
fowl, and game. ‘The hides were 
salted and laid aside for a time, 
then thrown into tan-pits filled 
with water and oak-bark, Whea 
dressed, they were made ‘into the 
brogues formerly worn by the peas- 
antry. Though the word is now 
used to designate a clumsy, hob- 
nailed boot, the original Irish 
brogue was a kind of moccasin of 
soft skin, doubled or trebled for 
the sole, and laced with thongs of 
hide or sinew half-way to the knee. 
The skin of a little Kerry sufficed to 
make two pairs. Italian contadini 
still wear a somewhat similar foot- 
covering, but made with the hair on. 

A home industry arising from 
this prodigious storing of provi- 
sions was the manufacture of 
rushlights or dips for the serv- 
ants’ use. While wax-candles illu- 
mined the dining-room, the draw- 
ing-rooms, and the bed -cham- 
bers, these others were alone em- 
ployed in the kitchen. All the 
superfluous fat was set aside to 
make them at the time of the an- 
nual slaughter; but if the supply 
ran short, it was readily augmented 
by the contents of the dripping- 
pan, which no mistress at that 
period dreamt of considering as her 
cook’s perquisite. On this point 
modern mistresses might, with ad- 
vantage, imitate their great-grand- 
mothers, who knew that granting 
perquisites encouraged dishonesty. 
Amongst the kitchen utensils 
the “greasehood” (pr. grisset) 
held a prominent place—this be- 
ing a long shallow iron vessel, 
resembling an exaggerated ladle, 
used for melting the tallow. Old- 
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fashioned pairs of tongs may 
yet be seen which were used in 
conjunction with it. These had in 
the centre of each plate a groove 
through which the liquid grease 
ran into the pan beneath, when, 
as was sometimes customary, they 
were heated red-hot, and used to 
squeeze pieces of fat. This was 
considered wasteful and extrava- 
gant, and was adopted only by the 
careless, who had neglected to store 
their rushlights in time, and so 
were compelled to make some hur- 
riedly for immediate use. In sum- 
mer, the very old and the very 
young, with other feeble persons, 
were employed in cutting rushes, the 
best kind for candle-making being 
the common soft Juncus conglomer- 
atus. These grow best by river- 
banks and in marshy pastures. The 
longest and plumpest were selected, 
and deprived of the outer green 
covering, a process facilitated by 
first steeping them in water. One 
very narrow strip alone was left 
from top to bottom as a support 
for the pith, or two if the dip was 
intended for a night-light, when it 
burned slowly and with a feeble 
flame. After being peeled, the 
rushes were bleached on the grass, 
and then dried in the sun. Six 
pounds of grease were allowed to 
a pound of rushes: these last re- 
quired to cool between each im- 
mersion in the boiling fat, and were 
dipped again and again until of 
suflicient size. Where bees were 
kept, a small quantity of wax was 
added to the tallow, the candles 
acquiring greater consistency there- 
by, but mutton-fat was considered 
to answer the same purpose. The 
rushlights thus formed burned from 
half an hour to forty minutes on 
an average. A curiously-shaped 
candlestick was used to hold them, 
and simila: ones are still employed 
for the purpose by some of the Uon- 
naught peasants. Machine-made 
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candles, however, are now so cheap, 
and paraffin-oil is in such general 
use, that only in the remotest dis- 
tricts does one see a home-made 
rushlight. 

A county Tipperary lady, living 
until quite recently, remembered 
making hartshorn jelly from the 
horns of her father’s deer in days 
when prepared isinglass and gel- 
atine were unknown, except by 
name, in country parts of Ireland. 
The horns were cleaned, scraped, 
and boiled down for the purpcse. _ 

It will be seen that women, who 
were expected to overlook these 
wonderful processes, not to men- 
tion the making of pickles, pre 
serves, and home-made wines, led 
no idle life, as each season brought 
its round of household duties, 

When a girl of good family 
married, immense droves of cattle 
formed her dowry, either with or 
without a sum of money down. 
An old steward living in 1820 re 
membered the herds of black Kerry 
cows that had formed the portion 
of a Miss O’Oonnell of Darrynane, 
seventy years before. This lady 
was sister to the beautiful Eileen 
O’Leary ; and her mother, Mor-ni- 
Dhuv, or Dark Mary (of the 
O’Donoghues Dhuw — a younger 
branch of the O’Donoghues of the 
Glens), was a sufficiently remark- 
able woman. She was at once a 
notable housekeeper, the mother of 
twenty-two children (one of them 
the father of Daniel O’Connell), and 
a poetess who composed a farewell 
to sons and nephews going to 
Frence. The themes that inspired 
Irish verse at the period were 
chiefly sad, and the wrench of 
parting drew forth many a lament, 
of which tot the least pathetio is 
the old peasant song :— 


“Tis my grief that Patrick Loughlin 
is not earl in Irrul still ; 

And that Bryan Dhu no longer rales as 
lord upon the hill ; 
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And that Colonel Hugh O'Grady is. 
lying stark and low, 

And I sailing, swiftly sailing, from the 
county of Mayo.” 


Though Mor-ni-Dhuv spoke and 
wrote English habitually, she could 
order dinner in improvised Irish 
verse ; and a rhymed dispute about 
a farm, in the form of a dialogue 
between, her and the tenant, still 
exists, Some of her belongings are 
still to be seen at Darrynane,— 
amongst the rest, an immense sil- 
ver spoon with a long handle (used 
after 150 years of service for skim- 
ming preserves), two huge chris- 
tening bowls of rarely beautiful 
china, a dessert-service, blue china 
baskets with open-work edges for 
fruit, and plates to match ; a col- 
lection of queer teapots and old 
porcelain; and a mirror with a 
very thick bevelled plate and a 
deep rococco gilt frame, smuggled 
from France. Through her good 
friends the smugglers, the old 
chieftainess got over every year 
a piece of cambric, a length of 
black silk, French shoes, and silk 
stockings. Her eldest son, John 
O’Connell, who died early, married 
a Miss Faley of Faha, near Kil- 
larney, and lived his brief life 
with his bride in the house of 
his father and mother. For their 
exclusive use they had her maid, 
his man, and a “boy,” whose 
duties are not specified—possibly 
a last-century “buttons.” These 
they clothed; but they seem to 
have paid them very low wages, 
since in an account-book belonging 
to the young husband, and dated 
1749, we find the following entry : 
“One quarter’s wages to Bridget 
Sulivane, 8s, 5d.” From the same 


book it appears that Bridget got 
cloaks and dresses, but the cost 
of these items cannot be ascer- 
tained, since they are included 
in the balk sum of a_paid bill. 
The man, Martin Geran, got linen, 
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serge, cloth, and livery, buttons, 
also shoes, knee and shoe-buckles, 
&c. The “boy” was likewise su 
plied with serge-cloth, “ bandle- 
cloth,” —that is, homespun flannel, 
sold by the bandle, or length of the 
extended arms,—combs, gaiters, 
shoes, and ink. The curious item 
occurs, “ Thirteen pence to Jasper 
Lisk, for one year’s schooling of my 
boy.” The lad was apprenticed 
for seven years, and the portion of 
his indentures that had not ex- 
pired at the time of his young 
master’s death was left by will to 
his mistress, who survived her 
husband. A _ great variety of 
gloves, shoes, and boots are debit- 
ed in John O’Connell’s account- 
book. The long silk stockings 
worn by gentlemen when in full 
dress are set down as costing 
fifteen shillings a-pair. Fine linen 
for shirts came to three shillings 
and threepence ; cambrio for the 
ruffles, imported from France, to 
eight shillings and sixpence. At 
the same period, in Kerry, a two- 
year-old heifer cost only one pound 
five shillings. Everything of the 
kind deing provided for the young 
couple, there are naturally but few 
entries relating to provisions, ex- 
cept on one notable occasion. A 
son was born in due time to Mr 
and Mrs John O’Connell, and the 
father appears to have paid the 
incidental expenses. We find 
these entries :— 


“ For a christening suit . £1 11 8 
Cambric, linen and lawn 
(baby’s outfit) . 319 8* 
On the 12th of January 1750 
occurs the following, which gives 
a géod idea of the fees usual on 
such occasions in the last cen- 
tury :— 
“To cash to Mrs Carr 
(the nurse f) . 1 guinea 
To Dr Cronin «$8 guinea 
To a pint of Cinnamon 
water for my wife . 2 shillings’ 
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A pint of Hungary water “for 
my wife” is also entered. Brown 
sugar, white wine, almonds, bar- 
ley, nutmegs, oranges, and candied 
fruit appear as ingredients re- 
quired for making caudle. On 
the same occasion the young hus- 
band bought 29 Ib. of beef at 
24d. the pound, and a side of lamb 
at 11d., doubtless for the christen- 
ing feast. The maternal grand- 
parents sent four guineas to buy 
silver spoons, and the paternal 
grandparents presented thirteen 

nineas for the benefit of the in- 
fant, while the father of the child 
sent a present of rum and salt fish 
to his father-in-law. 

Another book from which the 
writer has been permitted to make 
extracts belonged to Mrs Cop- 
pinger, of Barry’s Court, in Cork. 
She had been a Miss M‘Mahon, of 
Olare, and brought with her, as 
maid to her new home, on her 
marriage in 1777, her foster-sister, 
Nellie Buckley. When Nellie 
married, she was put in possession 
of a farm with a neat slated house 
thereon, — quite an aristocratic 
dwelling amongst. the thatched 
cottages round, —such a reward 
for faithful service being not un- 
common at the time, The tie 
between the descendants of mis- 
tress and maid has not been 
broken, The son of Mrs Morgan 
John O’Connell, and a Mrs O'Neil, 
one of his teaants, are respectively 
the great-grandchildren of Jane 
M‘Mahon and her foster-sister. 

Mrs Ooppinger’s collection of 
household receipts is interesting : 
some are medicinal, others culin- 
ary, and, judging by the antiquated 
spelling, not a few would appear 
to have been copied from some 
older book. The handwritings, 
too, differ, friends and relations 
having ntly contributed 
cherished formulas. When read- 
ing the ingredients of these sup- 
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posed remedies, one is irresistibly 
reminded of that paper in ‘The 
Spectator’ which attributes the 
unusually high death-rate of a 
certain village to the ministrations 
of a charitable lady. Who, for 
instance, could survive this “ Oure 
for Fits” at any rate, if he-knew of 
what it was composed ]—* Equal 
parts of powder of human skulls, 
red earth-worms, and _ wall-rue 
mixed ” ! 

About the same period Mrs 
Delany recommended to her sis- 
ter “two infallible receipts for 
ague.” The first consisted in ap- 
plying a plaster of ground ginger 
and brandy spread on sheep's 
leather, which might or might not 
be efficacious ; but what shall we 
say of the second*—“A spider 
put into a goose-quill, well sealed 
and secured, and hung about the 
child’s neck as low as the pit of 
his stomach”! To return to Mrs 
Coppinger. Many of the diseases 
and their supposed remedies are 
given in language unsuited to the 
more refined taste of our day. 
Besides specifics for rheumatism, 
jaundice, cancer, warts, and corns, 
we find a diet-drink and several 
ointments, One of the items is 
called “Lord Trimbleston’s Uni- 
versal Plaster,” purchased abroad 
by a member of the Butler-Es- 
monde family, to which Mrs Oop- 
pinger’s mother belonged. A note 
says “it was brought from foreign 
parts,” where the secret of its 
composition was secured for “a 
hundred pistoles in gold, and a 
promise never to sell it, but to 
give it away for the relief of suf- 
fering.” The book states that the 
receipt was at that time (1777) 
eighty years old. This plaster 
contained new bee’s-wax, bur- 


ndy pitch, black pitch, and “the 
t fresh and 
turpentine,” boiled 


ish Venice 
, and 
rolled into sticks like sealing-wax. 
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When required for use, a sufficient 
quantity was melted and spread 
upon linen. Lord Trimbleston 
studied medicine on the Con- 
tinent, and on his return home 
practised gratuitously. He is 
mentioned by Mrs Delany as liv- 
ing in her day. Amongst the cu- 
linary receipts are one for beef- 
stock, two for curing beef; another, 
very old, for “ oyster-pye”; one 
for oyster-soup, and one for mak- 
ing raspberry~jam—the two last 
signed by fair Frances Esmonde, 
daughter of Sir John Esmonde,! a 
relative of Mrs Coppinger. Most 
of the puddings, tarts, and cakes 
mentioned are familiar to us. In- 
structions for pickling ‘samphire 
remind one of a scene in ‘The 
Gaverocks,’ There are two re- 
ceipts for barm, and one each for 
ginger-beer, with real beer — no 
temperance beverage — currant- 
wine, and raspberry-wine. 

With regard to wills made by 
Irish gentlemen in the last cen- 
tury, one finds that the husband 
always left the wife her own 
jewels, the family coach, and at 
least one pair of horses, to be select- 
ed by her, if they lived in a level 
place; if in the mountainous dis- 
triets, her ‘riding-horse, pillion, 
and horse-furniture.” Jointures 


in money were small as a rule, 
but the widow was allowed to 
select a considerable number of 
cows, some young horses, and a 
flock of sheep, as her own pro- 
perty, a portion of the demesne 
being allotted to her for pasturage, 
Sometimes there was a choice be. 
tween a fixed jointure and holding 
certain lands for life. Generally 
the widow had the use for life of 
a certain amount of plate and fur. 
niture, as also of ali the property, 
whether in cattle, money, or land, 
which she had brought as a dowry 
to her husband. She and her eld- 
est son were given in most cases 
almost despotic power over the 
younger children. Faithful ser. 
vants were not forgotten, and the 
gift of land, either rent-free or at 
@ nominal sum, often rendered 
an aged domestic independent. In 
conclusion, we may cite in proof 
of the kindly spirit existing be- 
tween classes, and of the comfort- 
able sums amassed, despite the low 
wages customary at the time, the 
will of Andrew Connell, butler to 
Maurice O’Connell, uncle to “ The 
Liberator,” wherein a farm, cattle, 
and numerous feather-beds are 
disposed of, and his master is ap- 
pointed sole executor. 
C, O’Conor-Eooues. 





— masees gu 





1 Sir John served as a captain of horse in Spain early in the eighteenth 
century. His portrait is in the possession of his descendant, Sir Thomas Grattan 
Eamonde, M.P., and that of his beautiful danghter belongs to Mrs O’Connell of 
Longfield, Mrs Coppinger having been her late husband’s maternal grandmother. 
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A,STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. 


OHAPTER XXXIV.—HARTLAND UNLIKE HINSELF. 


“OQ Love! tormentor ! fiend !—whose influence, like the moon’s, acting on men of dafl souls, 
makes idiots of them, but meeting subtler spirits, urges sensibility to na:Iness."—Sneripan, 


Wrrmin four-and-twenty hours 
after the events recorded in the 
last chapter had taken place, every 
busy tongue in and about the two 
great houses of the neighbourhood 
was ringing with its own version 
of them. 

Some facts were beyond dispute. 

Rosamund Liscard was fying 
dangerously ill at the Abbey, and 

Major Gilbert’s sisters had departed 
from King’s Common in a mighty 
hurry ; but what was the connec- 
tion between these, or whether 
there were any connection at all, 
was enough of a mystery to be de- 
lightful and provoking. 

It was all very well for the 
young ladies to give out that they 
had been summoned home unex- 
pectedly. Mr Liscard’s household 
could testify that no summons had 
come through any other medium 
than that of their brother the ma- 
jor (and the major had certainly 
been the person to spirit off the 
two), but neither he nor they had 
dropped a hint of bad news, sud- 
den illness, accident, or any one of 
the usual causes of a hasty exit. 

Of course the family might have 
chosen to keep their own counsel. 
There might have been ill tidings 
after all; and if it had been so, 
and if, on hearing these, Miss Lis- 
card had been taken worse, and 
her future sisters-in-law obliged to 

flee, nothing more could be said. 
But the gossips shook their heads, 
and knew better. 

No, no; more than that lay 
beneath the surface. And the 
first idea that naturally presented 
itself was that Rosamund’s papa 





had been brought to book for his 
late high misdemeanours. The old 
gentleman had been enjoying him- 
self far too much, and the young 
lady had got wind of it. Probably, 
then, she had taxed her lover with 
his sisters’ indiscretions, and he 
in wrath had swept them off to 
satisfy her. — 

His gloomy brow, the severity 
of his manner towards them, and 
their frightened, cowering obedi- 
ence under it, were all attested to ; 
and the major, who was as popu- 
lar as his sisters were the reverse, 
was allowed to have done the right 
thing--no second mistress being 
desired at King’s Common. 

The major, then, they concluded, 
did not choose to have his family 
talked about; and as the members 
of it now under discussion had not 
known how to behave themselves, 
it had been “to the right about 
face” with them. 

And to be sure, said one and 
all, it served the misses right, and 
the old gentleman too. Say he did 
intend to have another wife one of 
these days, no one would have 
gainsaid him, if only he had waited 
a reasonable time and chosen a 
reasonable ladv. 

Lady Caroline had not been be- 
loved, and it would have seemed 
only a righteous retribution, had 
a successor to her been found at 
the expiration of a twelvemonth ; 
but the indecent haste with which 
the widower had suffered himself 


to be beguiled from his seclusion 
was one offence, and his having 
found a siren in Miss Emily Gil- 
bert was another. 
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Miss Moxsamund's lover was all 
ver 
regiment, and for the timo being in 
command of it: and the regiment 
was stationed hard by. Every 
now and then he might be seen 
riding out with his men, a gallant 
handsome fellow, with a fine au- 
thoritative air. He cut a dash in 
his tandem dog-cart, kept a couple 
of smart grooms; and spent his 
money like a gentleman. To crown 
all, he had saved Billy Barley’s life 
at the risk of his own. 

Altogether he had been regarded 
with complacency as a suitor even 
for Lady Caroline’s daughter, and 
her ladyship had been stigmatised 
as haughty and arrogant, and quite 
beyond bearing with her airs and 
her pride, because she had not lent 
herself to the general sentiment. 

But Major Gilbert was one per- 
son, and his younger sister was 
another. 

For her was no accompaniment 
of military grandeur and beat of 
drum : for her no red-coated order- 
ly would dash over with import- 
ant despatch, or telegram; nor 
could she handle dexterously e pair 
of frisking thorough-breds, To be 
sure, 2 French abigail and a silver- 
mounted dressing-case might havo 
done something towards retrieving 
Emily’s credit ; but the sisters had 
been brought up plainly, and, 
wealthy as the family was, did not 
kaow what feminine luxury meant. 
It was thcir code that Frederick 
must havo this and that—great, 
gilt monograms on his toilet ao- 
coutrements, and hancgome fit- 
tings to his travelling-Bag; but 
nono of the girls whom they know 
indulged in anything better than 
they had themselves, and they 
wero content to be on the samo 
level. Accordingly, although their 
outfit for the much-talked-of visit 
had been selected with care, and 
contained many now and expensive 
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articles of dress, i¢ was deficient 
those trifling acoompanimonts 
which are the delight of ladies’. 
maids and housomaids, Neither 
embossed silver nor ivory, neither 
satin sachet nor embroidered shoe- 
bag, was there to be scen. “ Nota 
bit o’ lace nowhero,” whispered one 
saucy minx to another behind- 
backs, “and only tho meanest of 
edging! La! they ain't nothing.” 

All of this was told down-stairs, 
and down-stairs told outside, and 
outside spread itself to right and to 
left, and the outcome of it all was 
that Mr Liscard was felt to be 
lowering the standard of the whole 
establishment, by paying court toa 
lady who brushed her hair with a 
bone-handled brush, 

To have had the popular voico 
with him, he should have sclected 
the daughter of a noble house—or 
at least of an old county family— 
and have gone gradually and so- 
berly to work. But instead, he 
had juxfped up all of a sudden, ‘like 
a jack-in-the-box, banged tho pro- 
prietie: about their ears, and gono 
for the fiz.: pretty, simpering pair 
of lips fhat said a civil word to 
him. Shame upon him, the nasty 
old man! 

Thero could be no doubt as to 
his vexation over the hasty finish 
put to his felicity. 

He had come homo from Long- 
minster, apparently eware of what 
had happened; indeed the groom at- 
tested to his having had a meeting 
with Major Gilbert in tho town— 
and he had clearly been very much 
put out, indeed quite nonplussed, 
by it. Miss Oatherine’s company 
at dinner had been deolined ; and 
sho had been further informed, 
in terms that had admitted of no 
discussion, that her presenco for 
the rest of the evening couki also 
be dispensed with. Ho had not 
himself gone into the drewing- 
room, He had retreated, as “he 
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had been wont to do of old when 
worsted in 2 fight, to his library 
and his books, and coffee had been 
served to him there 

Presently the village doctor had 
joined him ; and the increased ill- 
ness of Lady Julia’s charge had 
been announced to Mrs Ossory, and 
Mrs Ossory had been requested to 
attend to divers directions, and had 
herself had a word with Dr Makin, 
which had troubled the good soul 
not a little. 

But for all that, every one knew 
that Rosamund had not been the 
thought uppermost in her father’s 
mind upon his return from Long- 
minster, and that although her 
state might now be 13 alarming as 
was given out, he had not then 
known it to be so, 

To himsolf, indeed, it is to bo 
feared, tho attached parent almost 
went tho length of allowing that 
his daughter’s illness was oppor- 
tune, 

“Tt will stop poople’s tongues 
for a time,” he reficcted, “ and save 
a vast amount of exposure and 
scandal, Sho has beon a great fool. 
Gilbert would have made her an 
excellent husband ; he has a good 
fortune, and the family is highly 
respectable. If she fancied him 
once, what possessed her not to go 
on fancying him? Is there any 
chance of patching up the affair, 
I wonder? No; for she has her 
mother’s own temper. Besides 
which, he won’t give her the chance. 
I never knew such a piece of folly 
in my life. All done in an hour! 
All made an end of without giving 
one time to put in a word! If 
poor Caroline had been lire, 
neither of them would have dared 
to go up and down, backwards 
and forwards, like this. She, poor 
woman, always disliked the match, 
and tried to prevent it— but I 
knew the world better. I knew 
that Rosamund might have gone 
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farther and fared worse. Besides, 
husbands are not rife in these days, 
and it does not do to pick and 
choose. It was nothing but Caro- 
line’s ridiculous fancy about Hart- 
land that made her object, more- 
over. She could not see that Hart- 
land is not a marrying man, or at 
least will not be a marrying man 
for many a long year. He will 
wait till he can lay hold of an 
heiress, and free himself from 
Julia's trammels,” (to him Lady 
Julia’s plan had nover been con- 
fided)—“ that’s what Hartland will 
do, He is never dreaming of one 
of our girls, Rosamund had the 
sense to see as much, and take up. 
with a good-looking fellow who 
could marry her off-hand, and be 
indebted to no ona’ Nice, bright 
girls those sisters of his, too, I 
was just beginning to feel a little 
more cheerful, and the house to be 
a little less doleful, and we might 
have got along very pleasantly as 
we were, if Rosamund had only 
held her tongue. Even if she did 
mean to cast him off in the long- 
run, she need not have been in 
such a precicus hurry about it. 
She might have waited till she was 
better. She might have thought 
about me. But no; it is self, self, 
solf all round. No one, not even 
my own daughter, thinks of me. 
And the upshot is, that here am I, 
stranded afresh, with no one to 
talk to, no one to have my dinner 
with, no music, no anything! Dr 
Makin says Rosamund is ill, She 
may well be ill. She has made 
herself iil. Julia is no more good 
as a nurse and guardian than a 
potato-stalk. I should not wonder 
if the old goose were at the bottom 
of it all, either. I don’t fancy she 
cared for Gilbert much more than 
Caroline did. Between them, they 
have made a mess of the whole 
business, All concluded without 
my sanction, withont even any 
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reference to me! I—I—upon my 
word, if this is goin to be the 
way in future, I mig wht almest— 
almost as well———” ye he just 


stopped short of saying, “I might 


almost as well have Lady Caroline 
back again.” 

“ And is it really true what I 
hear, Mr Stoneby 1” inquired Mrs 
Waterfield, on meeting the rector 
a few days afterwards; “is ‘the 
engagement really | at an end?” 

“T am afraid so,” said he, After 
all that he had seen, supplemented 
by all that he had been told, 
“afraid” was hardly the right 
word; but how seldom can one 
use the right word? It stands in 
the background, and a cat’s- paw 
answers the purpose. 

“Do you know anything about 
it?” pursued the lady, with the 
directness of the family friend. 

“I believe that it was felt to 
have been entered into hastily, 
and it has come to as hasty a 
conclusion.” 

“Tt is on her side that it is 
broken off, of course?” 

“*On hers, yes.” 

“T thought not on his. I never 
saw @ man more in love, in my 
life, than he was beforehand. I 
have not seen them together since. 
But I could fancy that, on closer 
acquaintance, he would not alto- 
gether suit the family. And 

und is capricious.” 

“She has felt it deeply.” 

“So she ought, Mr Stoneby.” 

“ Oh— f course.” 

“She has jilted him, you know, 
explain it as you will,” said Mrs 
Waterfield, who was on easy terms 
with her clergyman ; “that is the 
plain English word.” 

“T know,” said Jack, quietly. 

“Her illness is really the best 
thing for her reputation, poor 
child,” continued Mra Waterfield, 
softening. ‘It has been an un- 
fortunate affair; and I thought 
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Lady Caroline,—but, to be sure, 
Lady Oaroline knew nothing about 
her children. Rosamund was an 
unknown personage to her mother 
—I always said so. Lady Oaro 
line used to hint that I had my 
girls too much about me, made too 
much of them as companions, and 
gave them too much liberty ; but 
one thing I know, no daughter of 
mine would ever get as intimate 
with any acquaintance as Rosa- 
mund Liscard did with Major 
Gilbert, without my knowledge 
and permission, Why, Lady Caro- 
line’s head was in the clouds, 
while he was paying her child 
the most open attentions beneath 
her very nose! Then, when she 
did at last become aware of what 
every one else in the neighbour- 
hood had known ages before, she 
thought she had nothing to do but 
to put her foot down on the affair 
to extinguish it! She was, of all 
‘the women I ever knew, the most 
injudicious,” concluded the speaker, 
with intense conviction. 

“T think she was, Mrs Water- 
field; and her daugh‘er now suffers 
for it.” 

“ And what does the father say!” 

“He is considerably put out,” 
said Jack, with a faint twinkle in 
‘his eye. 

“Put out, is he?” and the lady 
noted the twinkle, and responded 
to it. “Put out? Not distressed, 
nor anxious, nor ne 

“Mrs Waterfield, you know Mr 
Liscard.” 


” Very well indeed, Mr Stoneby. 
That is, I thought I did once; but 
I am told—people do say that 


there is a new Mr Liscard in- 
ning to rise out of the ashes of the 
old one, and with Asim I am cer- 
tainly unacquainted. If this upset 
of the family arrangements has put 
an end to the novel order of things 
at King’s Common, no wonder he 


is ‘put out,’” 
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“ You mean his driving the Miss 
Gilberts about ?” 

“ And playing his flute to them 
—and—and other things.” 

“They are bright, talkative, 
musical girls, you see, Mrs Water- 
field.” 

“T never saw them but the once,” 
responded she, drily. “Talkative 
they were—the rest I must take 
on credit.” 

“At any rate, they are gone 
now.” 

“ And gone in a hurry, I hear. 
Now, Mr Stoneby, I réspect your 
reticence, and you are quite right 
not to tell me more than I have 
heard already,—but do not expect 
me to suppose that you, Lord 
Hartland’s intimate friend, do not 
know a great deal more of this mat- 
ter than you choose to discuss. I 
daresay I ought not to be inquisi- 
tive, but ”—with a smile—“can a 
woman help it? And I do love 
Rosamund,” added the speaker, 
who was warm-hearted after a 
fashion, “and I am truly grieved 
she is ill, and truly rejoice that 
she is well out of her engagement 
to Major Gilbert. I wonder now 
whether I ought to leave a card 
and inquiry at the Abbey? Per- 
haps Julia would as soon I did 
not ; perhaps she would rather not 
be troubled with me just now. 
And living four milés off, we need 
not be sup to know just yet. 
Still——” and she looked at Jack 
for inspiration. 

He had none to offer. 

oon daresay I should best show 

goodwill and affection by stay- 
ra away, the case being so very 
peculiar,” concluded Mrs Water- 
field. “If I am to do to others 
as I would that they should do to 
me, I shall certainly not go near 
them. What do you think?” 

He thought he wished that he 
could do the like himself. If he 
could only have reflected as com- 
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fortably that he also might show 
his affection and goodwill best by 
staying away, how thankful he 
would have been! 

He had not once met nor spoken 
to Hartland since their last never- 
to-be-forgotten interview. They 
had avoided each other by tacit, 
mutual consent, and were alike 
aware of having done so. It was 
Olementina who had been sent for 
to hear in confidence from Lady 
Julia of Major Gilbert’s dismissal 
and Rosamund’s increased illness, 
—and at first her brother had un- 
derstood that he was to take no 
notice, and pursue his way as 
though nothing had happened. 

But the confidence was now four 
days old, and he felt that as rector 
of the parish, living within a mile 
of the Abbey, he could not with 
decency absent himself longer for 
the sake of appearances. He need 
not ask to be admitted. An in- 
quiry at the door would serve all 
purposes ; and should Lord Hart- 
land see him, and wish to avoid 
him, he himself would make escape 
for any one easy, by looking nei- 
ther to right nor to left either on 
his way thither or on his return. 

“Tf I had aad any ,, Plausible 
pretext for not coming,” thought 
Jack, as with leaden foot he slow- 
ly moved up to the front door, “I 
should never have set’a foot within 
the precincts. I hate seeming to 
push forward, and be the first to 
hear the news, and all that sort of 
thing. Evidently Hartland does 
not want to see me——” 

“Come along,” said Hartland’s 
voice behind him, “come along. 
I thought you would be up to-day. 
Come i in. I am at home, if no one 
else is.’ 

“I did not expect to see any 
one.’ 

“You will not—excepti 

“Lady Julia is engaged, 
pose 1” 

3a 


me.” 
sup- 
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“She is in—my cousin’s room,” 

“ And how—+téll me truly, Hart- 
land—how is she?” At once ho 
saw that he was to be allowed to 
speak, to inquire, and to be frank. 

“Sho is almost as ill as sho can 
be,” said Hartland. 

“And you can say it so! Are 
you serious? You cannot bo seri- 
ous. Oan you possibly say that, 
and——!” 

“TI feel as if I could say any- 

a 


His friend glanced at him. “TI 
think you are ill too,” he said. 

“Tam not. I wish I wero.” 

“You are very unlike yourrelf, 
and no wonder. After all you 
have gone through——” 

“All J have gone through ! 
For heaven’s sake, let us havo 
none of that!” cried Hartland, 
with a harsh laugh. “ Your par- 
don. Jack, but don’t let me hear 
you say that again. J have ‘gono 
through’ nothing. J havo not been 
dissected for a woman’s amuse- 
ment, and made sport of for her 
vanity. J have not , 

“No, to be sure; no, I wes 
wrore : my dear old fellow,” said 
Stoneby, beginning to perceive 
what he had to do,—‘my dear 
Hartland, you are quite right 
But you are not going to say 
things now for which you will be 
sorry presently ¢ 
“Why not? Why should 
[ not say thom? Wo have all 
taken leave to say anything up 
here now-a-days, don’t you know 
Rosamund says one thing one day, 
and another the next She——”’ 

——*You tell me she is very 
ill,” said Stoneby, slipping his 
arm through his friend’s, “ When 

ple are ill, you know, Hart- 

one must be patient and 
gentle with them. M08 would 
not b-» ankind to— to your 
cousin——” 

“Oh no -oh dear, no—not for 











worlds, That is her privilege, 
She——” 

“ Hartland, this is unmanly and 
cowardly. You would not further 
bruiso a crushed leaf a 
| =——— “Bah! Don't preach, 
Jook.” 

Stoneby was silent. Ho was not 
offended, but ho was startled, in- 
expressibly startled: ho pcrceived 
more and more clearly, by overy 
word uttered, that tho cpcaker was 
saying that for which ho was at 
the moment scarcely accountable, 
that his mental condit‘on was un- 
hinged and overwrought, and that 
he was in no fit state to be argued 
with, or irritated even by a calm 
dissent.. More, he ought not to be 
trusted by himself. At such a ori- 
sis, tact, patience, and infinito sym- 
pathy were imperativo, and here 
had he been grudging; or at all 
events withholding, all three. His 
hanging back during tho past four 
days seemed now the height of 
selfishness ;—and reflecting that 
during that time, a time when sym- 
pathy and beguilement had been 
most noeded, his friend had been 
bereft oven of Lady Julia to talk 
to—for she had boen almost wholly 
engrossed by the sick -room—he 
could only be thankful that at 
least he had not suffered himself 
to delay another day. 

“If I am not to bo allowed to 
speak,” proceeded Hartland, sul- 
lenly 

——“‘Speak as much as ever 
you will—as much as ever you 
please—only let us be alone and 
unheard,” whispered Stoneby, for 
they were now crossing the hall 
“But you are excited, and your 
voice travels farther than you dre 
aware of,” in an undertone. “Why 
should we go thoro?” as his host 
tarned the handle of tho drawing- 
room door; “ that is too public a 
plece, is it not! Oan’t we go and 
sit in the ibrary~——* 
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“The library!” echoed Hart- 
land, starting back with an oath, 
“The library! Don’t you know 
what happened theref Don’t you 
know a spectre haunts the place! 
I tell you that if I went in now, I 
should see him standing before me; 
she tokd me where he stood, and 
how he looked—and, O God ! what 
he heard! She will tell you too, 
if you ask her. Women can tell 

“anything. She thought it must 
have been ‘very sad and painful’ 
for him! She was really ‘ very 
sorry about it.’ Faugh! She 
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would have said the same if he 
had out his little finger. Oh that 
it should have come about thus! 
That no one had even the face to 
go openly to the poor wretch, and 
say ‘There, take that,’ and strike 
him down in front! That it should 
have been dribbled out through 
the leaking of a careless tongue! 
Let fall as a bit of news! Some- 
thing dropped by the way! Yes, 
—come along, come along, and 
we'll go somewhere elso and be 
alone, but not ”—pushing roughly 
past—‘ not in by that door.” 


CHAPTER XXXV.—“ PROMISE THAT YOU WILL BUT WAIT.” 


“ Above thy head, through rifted clouds, there shines 


A giorio'w «tar. 


A few hours later on the same 
day saw Mr Stoneby seeking ad- 
mission at Major Gilbert’s quar- 
ters at Longminster. He was ad. 
mitted, although he could perceive 
that Gilbert came forward with 
an effort, that he was hurried and 
nervous, and evidently received 
with reluctance a visitor whom 
it was impossible to avoid. 

For this, however, Jack had 
been prepared, well aware that 
the sight of any one connected 
either with the Abbey or King’s 
Oommon could be no agreeable 
one to the unfortunate soldier, 
and he resolved to lose no time 
in extenuation of a visit so un- 
timely. 

“You are busy?” he began, 
glancing round. 

“ Packing up,” said Gilbert, suc- 
cintly. “Iam going on leave.” 

“So I see. I ought not to have 
intruded at such a late hour, but 
I trust—I am sure that you will 
pardon me when I am able to ex- 
plain my business——” 

“Oh, certainly. Sit down, Mr 
Stoneby,” and there was another 





Be pationt 


Trust thy star.” 
—Tue Seanxion Sruperr. 


obvious effert to be dise 

and courteous, “ You won’t mind 
if I go on with my work,” empty- 
ing’ a drawer which stood open. 
“T always see to these things my-- 
self ; and as I have given up the 
rooms——” he stopped and pre- 
tended to have lost an article, for 
the admission was inadvertent, and 
might have caused surprise. 

“ When you want a thing done, 
do it yourself, is your motto? I 
followed it to-night when I came 
here,” said his visitor, with a faint 
smile. “The fact is, Major Gil- 
bert, I am anxious about a parish- 
ioner of mine, who is in great 
trouble——” 

“In trouble, is heft Poor 
devil! What is it? A broken 
leg, rent to pay, or what!” 

“No. * His trouble is not of 
that sort.” 

“Tt is of a sort that a fiver or 
a tenner will heal, anyway?” 

“T am afraid not,” 

“ Not indeed ?” 

“It is not money he is in need 
of.” 

“Amazing! I thought it was 
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always money @ poor man was in 
need of,” F 

“But my parishioner is not a 
poor man.” 

“Eh? oh! . 
my fellows who has been getting 
into mischief over there, is it?” 
said Gilbert, sharply. ‘‘ And you 
are come to beg him off! I hope 
not. I z 

“No, you are wrong again. 
And your time is too valuable to 
be spent in guessing riddles. It 
is on Lord Hartland’s account I 
am come,” 

At the name Gilbert’s 
changed, and his colour rose. 

“Oh,” he said, shortly, “I 
thought you said ‘a parishioner’? 
Well, he is that, of course, but it, 
misled me. But are you sure that 

ua have any message from Lord 
Hartland to me? I think there 
must be some mistake. I hardly 
think he would send one,” with an 


face 


emphasis that was instantly intel- 


ligible. “Had Lord Hartland 
had anything to say, surely he 
would have come in his own 
person to say it.” 

“ He did not send me, nor does 
he know I am come here, but I 
have sufficient trust in your gene- 
rosity to feel confident that you 
would have blamed me had I hung 
back.” 

Gilbert inclined his head; he 
had ceased to touch a thing from 
the moment Hartland’s name had 
been pronounced. 

“It would be useless for me to 
affect ignorance of what has hap- 
pened this week,” said the young 
clergyman, quietly. “I know, of 
course, all.. I have come straight 
from the Abbey, Major Gilbert. 
Lord Hartland is nearly beside 
himself with grief and indigna- 
tion, and the most vehement re- 
morse——” 

“Remorse!” said Gilbert, 
starting. ‘“ Remorse, did you say ! 
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. . It is not one of ' 


(Dee, 
Bat”— and he regarded the 


with keenly searching 
eyes — “but I was not aware 
that Lord Hartland had any cause 
for remorse,” he added, slowly. 

“On my word as a Ohristian 
gentleman, he has none,” said his 
companion, raising his head to 
enforce the asseveration, “ but he 
thinks he has. He thinks that 
what took place might have been. 
prevented if he——” 

“ Absurd,” said Gilbert. “I 
am obliged to him, but as if any- 
thing he could have said or done 
could have influenced my affairs! 
My affairs are my own e 

“ Hear me out. You are on the 
wrong track. Hartland does not 
presume to think he could have 
done or undone any of this—this 
—what I meen, what really preys 
on his mind is that you should 
have been—that she should have 
allowed you 7 

—— ‘“ Noneed to mention her,” 
said Gilbert, sternly. 

“ The fact is,” said poor Stoneby, 
who began to perceive how difli- 
cult his task was likely to prove, 
and who had a& yet got no nearer 
his real object,—“ the fact is that 
she is so seriously ill, his anxiety 
for her has completely unhinged 
him——” 

“ Anxiety for her! I be- 
gin to understand. And_ his 
‘vehement remorse’ too! But I 
was told—Rosamund herself told 
me,—no, she did not tell me, but 
her aunt did, and she endorsed it, 
—that Hartland was nothing to 
her. I was solemnly assured——” 

——‘“ He és nothing to her— 
but—but she is all the world to 
him.” : 

Gilbert fell back, and his hand 
dropped by his side. 

“Yes, Major Gilbert, that is it ; 
that is God’s truth about Hart- 
land. His cousin knows it not— 
no one knows it but myself—but 
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it is so. He has buried his secret 
in his own breast.” 

“Then, Mr Stoneby, kindly tell 
me this. What is the remorse 
for? And with what does your 
friend reproach himself?” demand- 
ed Gilbert, folding his arms, and 
leaning across a small table, while 
he fixed his eyes, burning like 
coals of fire, upon his companion. 
‘‘ Surely he had as good a right as 
I to enter the lists? The lists 
were free to all.” 

“T am afraid,” said Stoneby, 
reluctantly, “ that it was not until 
after you——” 

“Ha! I see. But still, unless 
he played me false——” 

“That he did not.” 

“Then what in the name of 
heaven does he reproach himaglf 
for %” 

“‘ He thinks he had no right to 
love her,” 

“That is folly. He had a right 
to love as much as he chose, so 
long as—— Oan you swear that 
he never gave her any reason to 
suppose it? that he never sought 
to undermine me? never tempted 
her away from me? never let her 
know that a coronet awaited her 
acceptanco——” 

“ Never—before heaven I 
awear it, Major Gilbert—never ! ” 

“ How do you know, Mr Stone- 
by?” said Gilbert, contemptu- 
ously. “ Was Hartland likely to 
tell you? You are his father con- 
fessor, I daresay ; but people do 
keep back little things, trifles, even 
at confession they say; and a man 
in love——” he stopped. 

*¢ Shall I tell you how I know ?” 
sdid Stoneby, rising and standing 
before him. “ When a man talks 
of himself and of you as Hartland 
has done to me this day; when 
he refuses even to look upon the 
place whereon you stood that 
morning; when he almost curses 
the two women whom he loves 
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best in the world for what they 
have done, and curses himself 
again for that which he has not 
done,—do you think that such a 
man, at such a time, would cheat 
me with a lie!” 

“You mean that he is un- 
nerved,” said Gilbert, but it was 
evident that he was more struck 
than he chose to own. “I should 
not have supposed Lord Hartland 
would have been so easily shaken. 
And if it be as you say, that he 
has nothing on his conscience, he 
can surely afford to——” 

“A man who had had something 
on his conscience would not, I 
think, have been half so deeply 
moved,” said Stoneby. “No one 
capable of playing another false, 
would view the idea with the 
horror Hartland does, You smile? 
Major Gilbert, I know and love 
Lord Hartland as a brother. I 
could answer for him as I could 
for no other living man. It is 
because he is so upright, honour- 
able——” 

“Si me the recital of his 
virtues,” said Gilbert, drily. “I 
have a regard for Lord Hartland, 
and I am glad to find his conduct 
does not necessitate its with- 
drawal, since,”—and he passed his 
hand across his brow,—“ since I 
am willing to take your word it 
is so. But a eulogium on a rival 
is hardly—if you will excuse my 
saying so—is not quite in taste 
at the present moment. You say 
he loves his cousin”—he turned 
away his head — “in time she 
will love him too,” he added to 
himself. 

Stoneby was silenced. 

“You said something about 
some one being ill,” continued 
Gilbert, returning to his papers, 
and affecting to recommence ar- 
ranging them; “it is not serious, 
not dangerous, I hope?” 

“It is very serious. Until 
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yesterday evening, I believe it 
was thought dangerous.” 

“Who is with hor? Who at 
tends her? Not only that——” 

“A consulting physician came 
down from London yesterday, and 
he will see her again to-morrow.” 

“Ts it as bad as that?” said 
Gilbert, in a lowered tone “I 
had not heard. I—to be sure I 
did hear she had been worse ; but 
I thought, I fancied it was as it 
had been before, made more of 
than the reality warranted.” 

“ At any rate there is no exag- 

tion now,” said Mr Stoneby, 
in answer to the bitter smile 
whieh accompanied the words, and 
by which he could perceive that 
the cause of the exaggeration had 
been now divined, “They hope 
the most critical period is past, 
but a relapse would be most cer 
tainly fatal.” 

“Is it brain fever—or what ?” 

“ Of that nature.” 

“TI am going abroad,” said Gil- 
bert, after a pause. “I start to 
night. But my sisters are—here 
is their address,” writing it hastily 
down. “I should be grateful if 
you would send me a single line 
now and again, which they could 
forward. I am ashamed to trouble 


you “ 





“Trouble!” said Jack 
Stoneby, with emotion. “ Major 
Gilbert, I have not dared—I do 
nof dare to intrude upon your 
sorrow, but———” and he held out 
his hand with a look that supplied 
the rest. 

“Thanks,” said the soldier, 
briefly. 

The two men faced each other 
for a moment as their hands met, 
but Gilbert did not then know that 
here was another bound to him by 
that same secret link wherewith 
Hartland had been. “May I 
hope to be coming to- 





night $” said Jack, very humbly. 
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It was hardly night, but the dark- 
ness of December at six o'clock 
made the term seem appropriate. 

“QOertainly. I respect a man 
who does what he conceives to be 
his duty. Even though I do not 
quite understand your object, I 
allow, Mr Stoneby.” 

“TI hoped for a word—a mes 
sage of confidence—something to 
enable my friend to take a less 
distorted view of his own conduct, 
If he goes on brooding over every 
‘unhappy circumstance, and en- 
couraging his own morbid fancies, 
I cannot answer for the conse- 
quences. He is in a strange 
state, and my mind misgave me 
when I left him just now. Major 
Gilbert, if anything were to hap- 
pen to Lord Hartland, you would 
never forgive yourself if you had 
refused to send what I now ask 
for—a single kind, forgiving, be- 
lieving word.” 

Gilbert winced, and drew his 
brows together. “A kind word 
is easily spoken,” he said, “and I 
forgive him, as I hope to be for- 
given; but,”—and he moved un- 
easily,—“it is hard to be called 
upon to place implicit faith in a 
friend who—who is more fortunate 
than yourself.” 

“It és hard. God bless you for 
trying to doit. It is so hard, that 
if I did not myself believe heart 
and soul in Hartland’s honour, I 
could never ask it of you. But I 
know him better than he knows 
himself. I know what it will be 
to him to have to lie under this 
stigma in your eyes——” 

“Does he expect to marry 
her!” said Gilbert, abruptly. 

“ He says he will never ask her.” 

“But you think ia 
“I think that unless you 
say something now to clear him in 
his own sight, he will hold to this 
resolution.” 

“Tam to acquit Lord Hartland 
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in order to leave him free to do the 
thing whereof ho is acquitted t” 

“You are to free him from a 
state of unreal misery and self- 
deception, because you are a just 
man,” said Stoneby, steadily. 
“You are to lift a burden off his 
back, because it has no right to be 
there. No one but you can per- 
form this labour of love, and as 
God’s minister, I call on you to do 
it. I tell you that Lord Hart- 
land is suffering from an over- 
strained sense of his share in your 
wrongs. Hisshare! Wo share in 
that wrong accrues to him any 
more than it does—to me,” sud- 
denly added the young man, a 
blaze of light upon his pale coun- 
tenance “ Look here, Major Gil- 
bert—you must, you shall be con- 
vinced by me, when I tell you that 
I too love Rosamund Liscard. I 
loved her before you did—before 
Hartland did—hefore, long, long 
before I knew it myself. I have 
never, by word or sign—all will 
bear me witness —J have never 
betrayed myself. Hartland never 
suspected it — you never sus 
pected it. What then? Am I 
to afflict myself with cruel doubts 
aud shame because of what I 
was powerless to prevent! Yet 
what has Hartland done, that I 
have not done? It is for my 
friend’s sake I now yield up this 
secret ; but I feel that knowing it, 
and acquitting me, as I know you 
must do, of every dishonourable 
thought, you cannot in justice 
withhold the same acquittal from 
another.” 

“Don’t you see, Stoneby,” said 
Gilbert in alow voice, “ that there 
is a difference? My poor fellow,” 
—and he went up and put a hand 
upon the speaker’s shoulder,—“ my 
poor fellow, you—and—I—are 
one. Hartland is not with us 


He——” ho stopped. 
——*“ Yes?” 
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“We have no hope,” said Gil- 


bert, calmly. “He has . , 
You are a good man,” proceeded 
he, after a long silence, “I be- 
lieve in religion of this cort. It 
is, of course, rather strange and 
confusing to me to find another 
on the ground, and I must, as you 
say, allow you have never in any 
way given rise to suspicion of your 
feelings ; but—well—I will try to 
think the same of Lord Hartland. 
I wish him no ill, Nay, since I 
must, I will endeavour to feel that 
I have no just cause to bear him 
a grudge ; but I must say this,— 
I hope—I do hope that, for his 
own zake, he will not marry Rosa- 
mund,” 

Nothing had been gained by the 
Visit, 

The next point to be considered 
was, should Hartland know of it 
or not? His friend decided that 
unless point-blank questions wre 
put to lum, he would say nothing 
of the matter; and as it was most 
unlikely that he should be cross- 
examined, the step having been an 
improbable one, he had not much 
fear of being unable to keop it to 
himself. 

As luck would have it, however, 
while yet little more than half-way 
home, the pedestrian was over 
taken by one of the light dog- 
carts belonging to the Abbey, 
driven by Hartland’s own particu- 
lar groom,—and the man, recog- 
nising the rector of the parish, at 
once drew rein. Tho night was 
dark and misty; Jack was tired 
and chilled He reflected that 
whether or no he should accept the 
offer of a lift, the man’s maste/ 
would probably hear that it had 
been made, and where he had 
been met ; and hunger and fatigue 
clamouring this view of the caso 
into his ears, up he got, begging 
to be set down at a roadside cot- 
tage hard by the reotory gate—he 
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did not care to run the risk of 
finding Lord Hartland sitting with 
his sister within his own four walls. 

Diplomacy thrown away. He 
was in the act of dismounting, 
when he was hailed for the second 
time that day unexpectedly by 
Hartland’s own voice. 

Hartland was standing by a way- 
side pool, while his dog was dab- 
bli-g among the weeds. 

“T vacate to you,” said Jack, as 
lightly as he could, and sprihging 
down almost before the eager horse 
could be brought to a standstill. 
“ You'll get in, will you not? You 
are rather late for Lady Juliz's 
dinner as it is?” 

“Is it dinner-time?” said Hart- 
land, dreamily. 

It was long past, but neither 
was aware of it. 

“*T came down here for a walk,” 
continued the speaker, in the same 
tone. “I have.not had much of 
a walk to-day. There’s nowhere 
to go. “No,I shan’t get in.” To 
the groom—“ Go on home, [’ll fol- 
low directly. I suppose I must,” 
he sighed, under his breath. 

“Come in with me,” said his 
friend. “My dinner, such as it 
is, is no doubt waiting, and 
Stop a moment, Robert ”—as the 
- pe was moving off—‘“ if you 

step with us, just send word, 
Hartland, won’t you!” he added, 
judging Lady Julia’s feelings by 
his own. 

“Oh, I'll stop, of course,” re- 
plied Hartland, in the same 
accents.’ “I’m thankful to stop 
anywhere. Tell him so; and I 
say, come along in out of this 
beastly cold wind,” shivering. 
“Take me in with you, Stoneby ; 
and I say, tell them to send a 
close carriage for me when they 
send. I hate this cold, night air,” 
he murmured, plaintively.” 

There was no wind, and to 
Stoneby the night did not ap- 
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pear more chilly than usual; but 
he understood. “Yes, let us get 
indoors sharp,” he said, 

He was now glad he had got his 
friend safe under his eye. Since 
his first appearance had provoked 
no comment, he feared nothing, 
and trusted to food and warmth 
and resolute cheerfulness while 
Olementina was by, and the un- 
restraint of affectionate intercourse 
subsequently, to doing what could 
be done: in the way of soothing and 
cheering. 

“You must take what you #nd,” 
he said, stepping inside. “This 
may be mutton-chop day—and if 
so, you are lucky. Yesterday was 
mince day. I don’t look upon 
mince day with equal favour, I 
confess, To-morrow is Sunday’s 
beef—hot on Saturday, cold on 
Sunday, demolished on Sunday 
night. If we did not send it well 
round among the sick folks, we 
should not see the end of that beef 
till the middle of the week, so I 
hit upon the dodge—oh, here is 
my sisver.” 

“How soon you are back!” 
cried she, running out into the 
hall at the sound of his voice. 
“ Have you really been in and out 
of Longminster in the time——” 

‘Never mind; never mind. 
Here is something much more im- 


portant. Here is Lord Hartland 
come to dinner. What have you 
got for dinner?” 


“ Only mu:ton-chops,” said Ole- 
mentina, with a somewhat rueful 
visage. “I did not know exactly 
when you would be back from 
Longminster——” 

“ Longminster?” echoed Hart- 
land, as though struck by the 
second repetition of the name. 
“Longminster?” And he looked 


from one to the other. 

“Yes, I have just been in on— 
on business. ~It did not take me 
long——” and the. host hung up 
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his hat, and began to take off his 
coat, as if the admission were 
nothing. 

“But you did not say you were 
going, when you were with me. 
Did you mean then to got We 
could have sent you over; we were 
sending anyway.” 
dis Thanks. The walk was noth- 
i Teg 
a! I would have walked with you 
——but no, I wouldn’t. Long- 
minster?” repeated the speaker, 
suddenly. “ What were you do- 
ing in Longminster to-day What 
did you go for? Whom did you 
see?” 

“T gaid—I—well, Hartland, I 
said I went on business, you know.” 

Vain effort. Hartland was now 
upon the scent, close and keen as 
a bloodhound, and his burning 
eye and twitching lip held out no 
hope of quitting it. 

“Pshaw!” he exclaimed, im- 
patiently. ‘“ What is the use of 
saying that? Business? Your 
business was with——” 

——“Yes—you are right—it 
was. Wait but one moment, till 
we are alone,” whispered his friend. 
“One moment, dear Hartland. 
Oome in here,” opening the door 
of the little sitting-room, which 
was, as it happened, deep in 


shadow, though not shuttered in 
for the night. “What! no lights, 
no fire—— ?” 


“You can have both directly, 
brother, but we are to dine in the 
study, and it is all bright and 
comfortable in there. I had said 
we should not want the drawing- 
room to-night,” began the at- 
tentive little sister, but she was 
cut short ere she could explain 
domestic arrangements further. 

——"“Never mind—it will do 
well enough,” said Jack. 

'“ But do come in to the study,” 
pursued Olementina, opening the 
door, from which instantly stream- 
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ed forth brightness and warmth, 
—‘ see how comfortable it looks! 
Do, Lord Hartland, come in here. 
Here, Jack,” as no one moved to 
obey. 

For the light was, truth to tell, 
undesired by either, and Hart- 
land, to whom it was even am an- 
noyance, now made so-peremptory 
and involuntary an advance into 
the less tempting chamber, that it 
was plain nothing could be done 
for him in the way of creature- 
comfort. ‘Just like a man,” mur- 
mured little Olemmy to herself ; 
“when they are ill, or unhappy, 
they always will be uncomfortable 
too. Jack is just the same——” 
and she had to respond to Jack’s 
significant glance over his shoulder 
and nod in answer to it, and trot 
off to the kitchen to delay ‘the 
cooking of the chops, and feel all 
the while that if she had been at 
the helm and had had the 
ment of Lord Hartland’s affairs, 
she would have contrived infinite 
ly better,—she would have seen to 
it that he had first of all a good 
dinner (though it were a plain 
one), a good dinner, and a glass 
of good wine, and then his chair 
wheeled round to the fire, and 
some nice coffee or tea brought to 
him, over which he could: confide 
his troubles comfortably,—instead 
of allowing him to turn in to that 
dismal drawing-room, with the 
blinds still up, and there, all tired 
and fasting as he was, plunge into 
an anxious interview. For she 
could see with half an eye what 
the interview was likely to be, and 
“Men are so stupid,” concluded 
the little soul, shaking her head 
over them both. 

But perhaps Jack was some- 
times as wise as she. 

He had heard that in his friend’s 
voice, and seen that in his face, 
which told him that delay might 
be as dangerous 48 evasion waé 
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hopeless, and felt that all which 
now remained for him to do was 
to be as brief and as satisfactory 
as was possible. Alas! no real 
satisfaction was possible, 

“ Hartland,” he began, however, 
“you are right, quite right, in 
what I perceive to be your con- 
jecture. You suppose I went to 
see Gilbert? I did. And I saw 
him. He is on the eve of depart- 
ure from Longminster. He goes 
to-morrow, and a 

——“Get on—get on. There 
is something more than this. You 
went to him for more than this. 
You went——?” and he looked 
the rest. 

“TI went because of what you 
told me just now. Forgive me if 
I should not have done so, but-———” 

“Oh, it’s all right. I am glad, 
on the whole, you did. Do you 
know, Tam glad you did. What 
did you say? What did he say? 
Did you—did he——-_ What does 
he think of me? But why need I 
ask ?” he suddenly wheeled round. 
“ What can he think? You need 
not be afraid to say. =e out 
plainly. Oh, it will not hurt me; 
and what if it does? It is only 
what I ought to expect ; of course 
he will abuse me——” 

“He did not abuse you. On 
the contrary, he——” 

“Well?” 

“He was most moderate and 
calm. I never thought to have 
felt myself so constrained to ad- 
mire———” 

——" Ah:!iwe know all that. 
That’s the old‘thing over again, 
We are all constrained to admire, 
—and then—some of us break 
down. Now look here, Stoneby ; 








I must know, and I will know 
exactly, what passed between you 
and Gilbert this afternoon. You 
cannot refuse to tell me, and until 
I hear——” his haggard, expectant 
gaze supplied the rest. 
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“T will tell you all, Hartland.” 

“You fancied that Gilbert took 
it that he owed his dismissal to 
you,” proceeded the speaker after 
a moment’s pause, “and that in 
consequence he doubted your in- 
tegrity —” 

“Oh, doubted my integrity! 
My good fellow, say he thought 
me a blackguard. We want plain 
words now.” 

“T was able to give him m 
solemn assurance you were not. 

“He did think it, then!” 
quickly. 

“He had not known what to 
think. Evidently the idea had 
been presented to him, and had 
been dismissed. He had been 
twice told that there was nothing 
between you and your cousin—— 

——* Who had told him?” 

“Tady Julia and Miss Liscard 
herself.” 

“Had they? Had they? But 
how then——” his face fell heav- 
ily. ‘It is only on that under- 
standing, is it, that I am to be 
exonerated? You had to assure 
them that there was nothing, and 
never would be anything, between 
us? And Rosamund, had she done 
so too? Oh, I daresay he will for- 
give me if he has her word for that? 
He——” 

——*“T don’t think he had had 
her word for that. Indeed, from 
what he let fall, I gathered that 
he had had no one’s word for any- 
thing of the kind, To tell the 
truth, Hartland, I fancy that he 
still fears, still looks upon you as 
@ rival, and as a probably success- 
ful one in the future.” 

“Oh!” there was a perceptible 
alteration of tone. 

“In which case, you can hardly 
wonder if he is a little difficult to 
convince just at present.” 

“ He was difficult, was het” 

“ Yes.” 

“Well? Go on.” 
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“Gilbert has been accustomed 
to think for himself, and judge for 
himself; and though after a time 
he was willing to acknowledge in 
a form of words that he h-d no 
just cause to bear you a grudge, I 
own that I felt his heart scarcely 
went with his lips. He did not 
seem to understand, and perhaps 
he could hardly be expected to 
understand, how you could feel 
as you do without having direct 
causo for doing so. I had told 
him of your grief and———” 

:———“ And shame,” said Hart- 
land, emphatically, “I am a- 
shamed—ashamed ; and I care not 
who knows it. I feel as if we had 
all bitten the dust before this man. 
He is above us all, and may look 
down upon us all, It is that 
which cuts, Stoneby. If only we 
had played him fair——” 

“Do you not see, Hartland, 
that you are taking on your 
shoulders a burden which — for- 
give my saying so—only belongs 
to another #” 

“If you mean Rosamund,” said 
Hartland, quickly, “ I—I—not a 
word against Rosamund. The 
poor girl is punished enough. 
You would not have her—you 
would not talk of her—I—I mean 
—let her alone.” 

“So I will; but as you have 
identified yourself with—with her, 
and suffer accordingly, you cannot 
wonder that Gilbert thinks your 
share in the wrong done him——” 
——*“T told you I had no share. 
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Stoneby, I told you, before heav- 
en, I was guiltless, You ought 
to have assured Gilbert of this. 
Why, good heavens!—did you 
allow him to think——” 

Stoneby strove to be patient. 

“No, Hartland, I allowed him 
to think nothing that was not 
true. But you had yourself made 
the task so difficult, that I was 
obliged to be content without 
accomplishing my chief end. I 
was forced to leave Gilbert to 
reconcile as best he might your 
feelings of a criminal, with your 
protestations of being an innocent 
man, After all, what matter! 
He will do this some day. Some 
day, in time, when the first shock 
has passed away, he will be able 
to see more clearly, and to do you 
justice. My assurances will recur 
to his mind. He will remember 
those of others likewise, and his 
nobler nature will assert itself ; 
the time will surely. come when 
you will be as clear in his eyes as 
you are in those of all others.” 

“Tf I am not,” said Hartland; 
bitterly, “I will never, so help 
me Heaven——” 

“ Hartland, not another word. 
Rash vows are easily made, and 
hang like millstones round the 
neck thereafter. Say nothing — 
do nothing—for the present. Re- 
member that one week ago you 
would have given the world to 
have had matters as-they are now. 
Then- be thankful; be patient; 
and wait.” 
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Waar, asks the who 
finds himself for the first time 
launched into the latter-day society 
of the metropolis of Scotland,— 
what has become of the race of men 
who sat to Kay for their portraits, 
or who figured as “ Modern Athen- 
ians” in Orombie’s prints a genera- 
tion or two afterwards? Do they 
rest in the Calton and Greyfriars 
kirkyards,—shut down under those 
unseemly iron gratings which irre- 
sistibly recall Oardinal Balue’s cages 
in the castle of Loches,—and have 
they left no posterity? Of lions, 
Edinburgh can boast plenty, but 
they belong to the domains of arch- 
ology. In the human division of 
the animal kingdom we.would be 
at a loss to know where to lay our 
hands upon a single specimen, ex- 
cept our venerated friend Professor 
Blackie,—“ ultimus Scotorum,”— 
may he live for a thousand years! 
No; the stranger will find few 
idiosyncrasies with which to fill 
his note-book, either at the dinner- 
table or among the ball-rooms in 
Edinburgh ; and even Dr Jobnson, 
were he to come again amongst us, 
would go away with little except the 
Kirk aad the accent to rail against. 

The change has not been effect- 
ed without cost. In assimilating 
Scotland to England, we have 
either had to abandon or relegate 
to the background many traits and 
tastes of Scottish character, the 
loss of which has, in some re- 
spects, impaired the Scotsman’s 
natural development, and circum- 
scribed the exercise of his na- 
tional feelings. He has given up 
his language, his literature, his 
music, his tastes; or if he does 
patriotically cultivate these in the 


abandon of private life, it is with 
the fear haunting his mind that 
the forbidden fruit may in an un- 
guarded moment betray him into 
uttering a shibboleth that will 
stamp him as a provincial and 
a solecist. We may the 
fact, but the mischief is done and 
cannot be undone.  Professur 
Blackie has laboured like a zealous 
missionary, but in vain, to con- 
vince his fair countrywomen that 
Scottish song is not vulgar; that . 
Scottish music flows from the heart 
and not from torturing manipv- 
lations of crotchets, quavers, and 
demi-semiquavers. All attempte 
at a national revival have not only 
been futile in the present, but have 
even thrown ridicule on the past. 
The written use of the Scottish 
language in our day has fallen 
into such hands, and runs through 
such channels, that the Scotsman 
of taste would gladly assist at its 
final obsequies ; Scottish pa- 
triotism, :n its newest development 
of Home Rule, bids fair to com- 
pletely confirm the justness of Dr 
Johnson’s definition of the quality. 
But we cannot blame English 
influence altogether for having ex- 
tirpated the race of singular and 
striking inc .vidualities which were 
to be met with in such abundance 
in Edinburgh and in the northern 
kingdom in the last century and in 
the beginning of the present one. 
It is not merely in Scotland where 
singularity, whether of genius, 
taste, or habit, has been put down 
with a high hand. Where now 
are all those grand personalities 
who swaggered in Sackville Street, 
dined at Daly’s, slept themselves 
sober in the old House in Stephen’s 
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Green, and fought their duels in 
the Phenix next morning, whom 
Jonah Barrington knew and Charles 
Lever chronicled ? Where are the 
characters of tho Georgian era, 
of the days of the Regency, the 
“Toms and Jerrys,” the Brum- 
mells, the “ bloods ” and the bucks, 
whose very contempt for social 
enactments itself gave a law to 
society? The dude or the masher 
—aut quocunque nomine gaudet— 
of Pall Mall in our day is as unlike 
Brummell in dignity and import- 
ance as the miserable, cringing 
Mexican is unlike his mail-clad 
progenitor who came over with 
Cortes and Alvarado. In our age 
“a character” meets with repul- 
sion, generally with contempt, ex- 
cept when the ré/e is assumed for 
advertising purposes. This we 
understand, this is in perfect har- 
mony with the sordid commercial 
spirit of society; but that any 
other person upon whom it pos- 
sesses claims, singular in his tastes, 
independent in his habits, impa- 
tient of conventionalities, and with 
a keen perception of the foolishness 
of. aggregated humanity, should 
live his own life in his own way, 
should prefer to be a bystander 
and a critic, is not to be tolerated 
by modern Median or Persian law. 
Society is a mill which rounds off 
all our sharp corners, rolls out our 
inequalities, whether they be above 
or below its pattern, to the same 
dead level, and delivers.us smooth 
and flat as its standard demands. 
Then, and only then, can we go 
our ways in peace. It was the 
absence of such a mechanical 
measure-gauge that made Edin- 
burgh so rich in characters, using 
the term in its best sense, from a 
hundred to sixty years ago. 

There was “no king in Israel.” 
With the beginning of the latter 
half of the eighteenth century the 
last of the Scottish nobility forsook 
their capital, and only a few of the 
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poorer and old-fashioned peers still 
kept up Edinburgh town-houses. 
The mantle of the Peerage fell 
upon the shoulders of the Law, and 
the garment cannot be said to have 
at first fitted well. Of gentry and 
aristocracy there was enough and 
to spare; but in the absence of 
the class who had set the fashion 
and prescribed the laws a genera- 
tion earlier, the sway of the new 
leaders of society lacked sanction, 
and failed to produce uniform com- 
pliance. The throne of even so 
autocratic an arbitress of propriety 
as Miss Nicky Murray was no 
couch of roses. The tone and 
tastes of rank and fashion in Edin- 
burgh at the time when the last 
Jacobite insurrection was put down 
were mainly those of the Court of 
Louis Quatorze and the Whitehall 
of Charles II., tempered by such 
restraints as the Presbyterian feel- 
ings of the dominant party had 
been able to introduce. There was 
a freedom of speech—not to say a 
looseness—which to us it is very 
difficult to disassociate from im- 
purity of thought and action, The 
sociologist, however, who would 
found upon the conversation of our 
great-grandfathers and great-grand- 
mothers reflections unfavourable to 
their moral feelings, would merely 
fallinto an open trap. Edinburgh 
society was as decent in its walk 
as it was indecorous in its conver- 
sation, and contrasted most favour- 
ably in contemporary morals with 
the southern metropolis. The 
facts remain, however difficult they 
may be to reconcile; quite in the - 
same way as we find that, contem- 
poraneously, continued convivial 
debauches were consistent with 
deep and fervent piety — “the 
spaits of prayin’ and drinkin’” that 
stupefied the unsophisticated south- 
ern traveller. The explanation is 
not to be sought in any national 
peculiarity lurking in some recon- 
dite recesses of the Scottish charac- 
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ter. The law of relativity is suf- 
ficient to solve the problem. The 
Scottish mind had been so long 
habituated to talk, anecdotes, and 
allusions of what we may call a 
risqué character, that these sound- 
ed as the merest commonplaces to 
the ears of the auditor. The jokes 
of Rabelais, and the stories of ‘ Le 
Moyen de Parvenir ’ had, centuries 
before the time of which we are 
writing, become naturaiised in the 
folk-lore of Scotland. Use and 
wont had made familiar the inter- 
change of ideas which touched 
upon the indelicate in sound, 
although not suggesting it in 
sense. The same remark holds 
good with respect to the much- 
maligned dramatists of the Restora- 
tion, whose innuendoes fell harm- 
lessly enough on their audience, 
however they affect the modern 
reader, brought up with straiter 
notions of propriety. 

We do not deny that the Rabe- 
laisian element which entered so 
latgely into the Scottish humour 
of the last century could not be 
indulged without engendering a 
certain amount of coarseness. But 
there were national circumstances 
which induced Scottish society to 
cling to discourse which was now 
getting obsolete elsewhere. A sec- 
tion’ of the Kirk, while disposed to 
exercise all Christian charity to- 
wards slips in practice, was zealous 
even unto slaying against the of- 
fence of light conversation and 
frivolous talk ;! and just ag the 
narrowness of the Puritans drove 
the Cavaliers in England to an 
unseemly extreme in the opposite 
direction, so’the Scots of both 


sexes persisted in a licence of which 
they themselves were beginning 
to disapprove. We must also take 
into account that when advanced 


.civilisation begins to file away our 


native coarseness, a repulsion is 
always excited; and old abuses 
will not be surrendered without 
a struggle. It was only with a 
younger generation, derided by 
their seniors as “ mim-mou’ed,” 
that the old free-and-easy town-talk 
of the Scottish capital was finally 
driven into the recesses of the 
country. We have ourselves heard 
among the Scottish peasantry jokes 
and repartees which had their 
origin unquestionably in the stage 
of the Restoration, but which, we 
may presume, have long ago been 
blotted out of their ideas by the 
sanguinary fiction of the penny 
newspaper —a change of very 
doubtful advantage. 

These reflections are suggested 
by a perusal of the memoir and cor- 
respondence of Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, a figure once well known on 
the pavé of the Edinburgh Princes 
Street, and whose name was still 
farther .celebrated as a writer of 
clever, sarcastic, and malicious 
letters, Of Sharpe himself our 
knowledge was rather superficial. 
He was pleasant, witty, not in- 
clined to general intimacies, fond 
of friendships on mutual terns 
of intimacy with ladies who had 
either wit or beauty; and most 
obliging to all and sundry who 
sought to taxe advantage of either 
his antiquarian knowledge or his 
fine artistic tastes. Add to this 
that he attended St George’s Epis- 
copal Church, where he wielded an 





1 We have before us, among the papers of a much-respected Scottish clergy- 
man who lived into the commencement of the present century, a formula by which 
at the annual ‘‘ fencing of the tables ” he debarred from participation in the Sacra- 
ment not only “ grite sweirers,” but those who used such expressions as “‘ Faith, 
haith, hégs, trogs, and conscience, and a’ mainner @’. minced oaths.” These be 
** prave ’ords” ; and though the exact import of some of them is probably lost, 
the solemn circutastances under which they were denounced leaves no room for 


Aonbting their exceeding sinfulness, 
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antique and ponderous Prayer-book 
of unknown rarity and value, and 
we have about all that the greater 
mass of his contemporaries knew 
of his personality. Of his letters, 
of his MSS., and of his annotated 
edition of Douglas’s ‘ Peerage,’ ter- 
rible tales were told; and there 
was an impression that if ever his 
papers reached the public eye, the 
nobility would be rent in twain, 
and society shaken to its centre, 
On more than one occasion, at 
dates not remote from the present, 
we have known a round sum paid 
at a sale of autographs for one of 
Mr Sharpe’s letters, under the 
dread that the reputation of some 
long-dead great-grandmother or 
maiden aunt might be in jeopardy. 
It seems, however, that the un- 
known has been taken for the 
horrible. We have his biographer 
Mr Bedford’s assurance that the 
much-dreaded notes on ‘ Douglas’ 
are not so personal as was sup- 
posed; while his correspondence, 
though full of gossip and sarcasm, 
from which time has now happi- 
ly taken the keener edge, is not 
likely to cause personal sorrow or 
domestic dispeace. 

His biographer and editor have 
by their united efforts adopted the 
best course for enabling the public 
to form a definite opinion of Charles 
Kirkpatrick Sharpe. The Memoir 
without the Letters constitutes de- 
cidedly an imperfect record ; the 
Letters without the Memoir would 
have been. mainly unintelligible. 
The only defect of the Memoir is 
the want of that appearance of per- 
sonal impressions and intimate 
knowledge which we would have 
expected when a nephew is writing 
of an uncle. In the “Oorrespon- 


dence” fuller editing is in not a 
few cases a desideratum, especially 
to those whose recollections are 
not contemporary with Sharpe and 
his friends, We observe, indeed, 
one or two instances in which 
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Mr Allardyce has scarcely shown 
his usual accuracy; but it would 
be hypercritical to allude to these 
in a work which has evidently cost 
so much labour and care, The 
task of. selection must have been 
carried on under more than usual 
difficulties. An edition of Mr 
Sharpe’s letters in usum virgin- 
um et puerorum, would have been 
like the play of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet. left out. Mr 
Sharpe’s vein was too well known 
to make it possible for any editor 
to attempt adapting his correspon- 
dence to the style of “ Elegant 
Epistles” or “ Lettres édifyantes.” 
No-doubt the editor has exercised 
the discretion of reticence in some 
cases, but ‘we have his assurance 
that he presents Mr Sharpe’s own 
letters as they were written, and 
we conclude for ourselves, es- 
pecially when Wwe compare the 
replies of his correspondents, that 
his communications were not more 
licentious than those of other 
gentlemen ‘of wit writing to inti- 
mates in the abandon of familiar 
friendship.. Before we look into 
the letters, let us endeavour to re- 
call gome facts about the writer 
himself as he was known in his day. 
The son of Charles Sharpe of 
Hoddam, a Dumfriesshire laird,— 
whose father, a Kirkpatrick of the 
Closeburne family, had taken the 
name of Sharpe on succeeding to 
Hoddam,—and of Eleanore Renton 
of Lammerton. From the father 
he inherited the blood and tradi- 
tions of the bloody-dirk Kirk- 
patricks, of the Erskines of Alva 
and Mar, and, still farther back, of 
tho Stuarts of Lennox. Through 
his mother he was descended from 
the Earls of Eglintoun, the beauti- 
ful Countess Susannah nerins ee 
his t - dmother. A thi 
of Fgh aa would have been 
sufficient to establish any Scots- 
man as a natural aristocrat; and 
as through these families Kirk- 
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patrick Sharpe could lay his finger 
on a cousin in every other page of 
‘Douglas,’ it is quite pardonable 
that his tastes and associations 
should have been formed in a 
strictly patrician mould. The 
Sharpes themselves probably did 
not bulk so largely in his esti- 
mation, but still he could look 
back upon them with complacency ; 
for two of the family had been 


out in the Forty-five, and one hade 


to take refuge in France. But 
the memories of the Kirkpatricks, 
the Montgomerys, the Mars, and 
the Lennoxes, continued t> exer- 
cise a decided influence upon Mr 
Sharpe’s mind, and to give a colour 
to his whole life. ‘ Whip Isabella 
for not giving me my Kirkpatrick 
on her last letter,” he writes on 
one occasion to his mother from 
Oxford. 

The traditions of the country 
round Hoddam found congenial 
root in Sharpe’s young mind. The 
name of Lag was still a terror by 
night, if not by day, on the coun- 
try-side. Sharpe’s grand-aunt, Mrs 
Campbell of Monzie, had ‘been 
taken to see the ancient persecutor, 
and “a grewsome-looking carle he 
was,” she related, “wrapped in 
blankets, wearing a wig, and in an 
elbow-chair.” She was made to 
go up and kiss him, “to her no 
small terror ;” and no wonder, for 
people deponed “that he was partly 
in hell before he died, as his saliva 
burned holes before it fell, and his 
feet put into cold water made it 
boil.” The story of Lag’s burial, 
when the horses could not draw 
the dead weight of the Devil, who 
had mounted inside the hearse, is 
too well known to need repeti- 
tion. We are less familiar with 
Lag as a humourist, but it ap- 
pears he could crack a grim joke. 
“Sir Robert possessed originally 
a large estate, which his extrava- 
gance greatly diminished. He 
made one of his sons an apothe- 


cary in Carlisle, and when he sent. 
him to practise, he, at parting, 
gave him his blessing, saying, “ Gol 
speed ye! ye’ll revenge the fecht 
at Flowden ;”—an excellent coun- 
terpart to Sir Walter Scott’s far- 
rier, who crossed the Border in the 
guise of a physician, armed with 
“calamy and lodamy,” for the 
same patriotic object. Of demon- 
ology and witchcraft Sharpe’s na- 
tive air was full. Sir Patrick 
Maxwell of Springkell had given 
over his first-born in “‘ kain ” to the 
Devil ; and on another occasion had 
the rare good fortune to outwit the 
fiend himself. The old ballads of 
the country were still sung by the 
spinners and the knitters in the 
sun. All these impressions thus 
early received continued to cling 
to Sharpe throughout his life, and 
give a colour to his feelings. 

He seems to have attended 
classes in Edinburgh College for 
a couple of years; but in 1798 he 
entered Christ Church, and for the 
next ten or twelve years, his life 
and correspondence centre round 
Oxford. The best record of his 
life there is contained in his letters 
to Mrs Sharpe, a beautiful and 
sprightly woman, who, according 
to the etched portrait by her 
son, might compare in charms 
with her more celebrated ‘ances- 
tress Countess Susannah. Mr 
Sharpe’s letters to his mother are 
to us the most natural, the most 
delightful, in the mass of corre- 
spondence. This view may seem a 
bold one in the eyes of some critics, 
but it is easily justified. Sharpe 
uses no artificialness, no restraint, 
in writing to his mother ; and there 


_is nothing in his letters that would 


have struck her as indecorous. 
Ladies of the old Scottish school 
were no prudes so far as conversa- 
tion and writing weré concerned ; 
their fastidiousness was exercised 
in other directions. And when Mr 
Sharpe writes to his mother on the 
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freest terms of companionship, it 
would be a gross blunder to imagine 
that any of the elements of filial 
reverence were absent from his 
mind. Mr Sharpe’s love and devo- 
tion to his mother, which in latter 
days were put to the proof, was 
the finest trait in his character. 
He stood by her in her troubles, 
in family dissensions, and in the 
worries of litigation ; and we may 
say that half of his life departed 
with her death. 

His first impressions of Christ 
Church were as uncomfortable as 
those of most home-sick freshmen. 


“T have got my gown and cap, 
but the Lord preserve us, what a cap ! 
To know the shape, took into Susan’s 
old Prayer-book, and the first print I 
think is the one; but I have scrawled 


the way of wearing them here—how 


do you like it? The young men, you 


may tell Ellen, with many loves, that- 


I have yet seen, are all ugly, con- 
ceited, and — themselves in the 
posture like Mr Don, and have the 
worst legs I ever beheld, crooked 
thirty different ways, east, west, 
north, south, that it is a very shame to 
be seen. Then their faces are scabby, 
like sheep, and their cheeks like an 
unbraced tambourine, all nasty with 
being played upon. In short, all that 
T have yet seen are a set of as 
wane Bos os companions as eyes 
ever looked at. I go to dine in the 
hall to-morrow, and then take up my 
abode in the Colledge for good, and 
then—the Lord knows what next... . 
“Indeed the dinner is hardly worth 
the grudging, being served up on 
pewter or silver, the Lord knoweth 
which, at the first course : and a joint 
of meat is set down at the head of 
each table, which descends gradually 
to the bottom, the students cutting 
huge slices from it all the way down. 
Then comes potatoes ; and your beer 
is put down to you in a stone mug. 
Then if you choose pudden or a tart, 
you must vociferate for it with the 
voice of a fishwoman, and often not 
get it neither. When done, you rise 
when convenient, waiting for nobody, 
This is a brief sketch of the eating. 


YOU, CELIV.—NO. DOCCLEXYVIIZ, 
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Carey, afterwards head-master 
of Westminster and Bishop of St 
Asaph’s, was his tutor; and we 
have a good portrait of the dighi- 
fied Dean, Oyril Jackson, whose 
“nolo episcopari” had no empty 
meaning, and who, wo have heard, 
consented to sit to Sharpe for his 
picture— an unexampled act of 
condescension to an undergradu- 
ate. “Lo! from behind a large 
folio Strabo issued this august 
personage, with Herodotus in his 
hand. And now figure my sur- 
prise, when, instead of an old, 
cold, wrinkled creature (you know 
by what a stiff model of quality 
I had formed him in my mind), 
I beheld a very handsome oldish 
man, with a well-powdered wig 
and a black gown, resembling 
much in face Lady Betty Ouning- 
ham, junior, when she is dressed 
in smiles.” Sharpe very soon 
made friends. His tastes natur- 
ally led him to form intimacies in 
the more aristocratic sets—not that 
he seems to have ever been a “ tuft- 
hunter,” but his relations with the 
Scottish peerage readily opened up 
to him the friendship of the crowds 
of young men of rank and family 
then at Ohrist Church. Among 
his chief friends were Lord Gower, 
afterward second Duke of Suther- 
land, who entered Ohrist Ohurch 
after Sharpe; Lord Lewisham, 
afterwards Earl of Dartmouth, 
who became a well-known friend 
of letters and science ; Lord New- 
town, afterwards Earl of Lanes- 
borough; the two Wellesleys, Rich- 
ard and Henry; Addington, St 
John, and Lygon, afterwards Ear] 
Beauchamp; Impey, the son of 
the Chief-Justice of Bengal, whose 
delicate health never allowed him 
to do justice to his great abilities ; 
Oonybeare, who became Professor 
of Poetry ; Sir R. H. Inglis, after- 
wards member for the University ; 
and -that excellent scholar Sir 
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James Milles Riddell. With Lord 
Gower he claimed a quast cousin- 
ship through the Alva Erskines, 
and though the two didnot take 
very kindly to each other at first, 
they afterwards became very firm 
friends ; and the Duke of Suther- 
land’s letters to him come down to 
within a short period of his death. 

It is quite evident, from the 
letters now published, that Sharpe 
soon made a very well-defined place 
. for himself in Oxford circles. He 
had many accomplishments: he was 
musical ; had decided talent with 
his pencil either for a portrait or 
a caricature, and a wonderful 
mastery of the grotesque; even at 
that period he had become an 
authoritative virtwoso and dilet- 
tante, whose advice, often in re- 
quest, was always readily given ; 
and an amusing and whimsical 
writer, if not sayer, of good things. 
The letters from his friends show 
in what estimation the quaint 
little notes he sent to their rooms, 
or the longer letters he wrote to 
them during vacation-time, were 
held ; and this appreciation made 
him cultivate the art of letter. 
writing in a style which met with 
so much approval. His Oxford 
letters establish also the fact that 
his chief end was to amuse his 
correspondents, not to ridicule his 
friends, for he,- as often as not, 
makes himself his own butt. 
That he had a delicate sensitive 
constitution was quite apparent ; 
but his ailments are so often em- 
ployed to present himself in the 
most ludicrous light, that we are 
sometimes tempted to think he is 
drawing upon his imagination. 
Indeed, to thoroughly criticise 
those letters, we should have to 
establish some infallible test to 
distinguish between Sharpe in jest 
and Sharpe in earnest; between 
Sharpe spreading ill-natured scan- 
dal and Sharpe stretching his ima- 
gination in the highest good-hu- 
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mour to amuse his mother by a 
ridiculous account of a company 
into which he had fallen. A per. 
usal of his letters warrants us pre- 
suming that such a test would be 
difficult to institute. Here is a 
case in point, an account written 
to Mrs Sharpe of Christmas fes- 
tivities at Grey’s Court, whither 
he had gone with his friend Staple- 
ton, afterwards Lord le Despencer. 
It may be as ill-natured a piece of 
gossipy description as ever was 
penned, or it may be as genial and 
whimsical as any of Du Maurier’s 
sketches of Mrs Ponsonby de Tom- 
kins’s “at homes,” or Sir Gorgious 
Midas’s dinner-parties. 


“ But between friends, I was ready 
to expire with weariness all the time 
I stayed there, the family is so ex- 
cessive dull and silly, and my friend 
in it not over-well-natured I fear— 


‘but the visit saved er and the 


trouble of prayers, and I saw a little 
of the world. My Lord and Lady 
Kilmorey were with us for a day, as 
also a Miss Middleton of Chirk Casti 
an heiress. His lordship is as full of 
fiddle-faddle as an ancient unmarried 
ntlewoman, and wears yellow-plush 
iebdien and. boots nearly approach- 
ing to jacks. He is no beauty, and 
well stricken in years, being a huge 
deal older than his wife, whe is 
mighty like the fair,and festive Miss 
Eliza Hamilton of Dumfries. Miss 
Middleton sets up for a wit, a vey 
adventurous thing for any young lady 
to do, and a most saucy and brazen- 
faced attempt in her case ; for the poor 
thing is so very illiterate that she is 
continually abusing God’s patience 
and the King’s English by uttering 
bad grammar, and the sense of her 
discourse by no means makes up for 
the fault of expression. Stapleton 
and I went to Windsor for two days, 
and I was delighted with the pictures 
in the Castle. The famous cartoons 
fell far below my expectation, not 
being learned enouch to understand 
the anatomy, &c., &,; but I was 
charmed with King Charles’s beaut#s, 
and many other paintings. We went 
to a ball. the firct night, which was 
more elegant than that I was present 
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at in Henley, but not half so divert 
ing. We went with a Doctor Loch- 
man, one of the canons of Windsor, 
a peevish’ old soul, and a friend of 
Stapleton’s. I danced with an old 
acquaintance, a Miss Rook, who was 
once in Edinburgh ; but the English 
fiddlers fiddle«o and the English 
dancers dance so much worse, that a 
Scotch person has no pleasure in their 
merry-makings) There was a Mies 
E—— there, the best figure I ever 
beheld in my life. She was nearly 
quite naked, with cheeks eo deeply 
rouged that they made you sweat to 
look at them, and her hair dressed 
something like a horse’s head with a 

ir of blinders on. She lies under 
an ill name, but nevertheless is going 
to be married to some cuckoldy fool 
very shortly. I had noé time to visit 
Herne’s oak, to my great wrrow, 
though some Windsorians will tell 
you that the original tree is cut down. 
By the by, what strange mortals we 
are! I was always wailing about our 
trees when I thought them felled, and 
now I am grieved that they are still 
standing. Well, we are but a com- 
position of contradictions, as some 
sage, Lord knows who, once said. 
We dined at Mr R *s one day, 
and there appeared auother Miss 
L——, by name Jane, or rather, I 
think, they should call her Jeanie. 
She is of that complexion that no 
Scotch person would see her without 
exclaiming, ‘ Hech, sirs, sic an ill- 
skinn’d hizzie !’ and of thie skin she 
is exceeding lavish, showing ells of it 
both before and behind. rs R—— 
is breeding, and told me that day 
that she was longing for fish, but 
could get none in entey for love or 
money. Her husband and she are 
so new-fangled and fulsome apon 
each other that 1 vow my stomach 
was ready to turn to behold their 
languishments and pretty little 
caresses,” 


Let us see now how he himself 
fares at his own hands. He 





writes to his mother of his suffer- 
ings, after a bucolic ball at Hen- 
ley—“ the nymphs imitating the 
kicking of their cows, the swains 
the prancing of their cart-horses.” 


“But, alas! the night after, my 
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courage got a woeful cooling. I was 
seized with such a violent fit of the 


. toothache (worse than any that ever 


afflicted me before), that I lay the 
whole night groaning, equealing, rub- 
bing my gums, and spitting into every- 
thing I could find. Well, ‘ Aurora, 
with rosy fingers,’ came at last, and 
with her the poticary from Henley. 


He clapt an old rusty instrument 
on my tooth, which had been in man 
a foul mouth I'll warrant, and with 


one tug delivered me of this 
production, which I committed to the 
flames with infinite joy and exulta- 
tion. The toothache, however, was 
the Leginning of my misfortunes. 
(Ask Isabella, who is Fortune’s eld- 
est daughter?) Some time afterwards 
1 thought of returning to Oxford, and 
the night before the day I had fixed 
for my departure brought so much 
snow, that my lady’s lignum-vit~ tree 
before the ee was broken, and I 
with difficulty got to Benson, from 
whence I intended to proceed by coach 
to Oxford. But here the information 
came upon me like a thunderclap, that 
the road wes almost impassable with 
snow, that no coach could come u 
and that I must post toOxford. Well, 
the distance was only twelve miles, 
and I was fain to put the best face 
upon it I could. So I got into Oxford 
half-starved with cold, eaten up with 
spleen, and as poor as Lazarus or Job 
on his dunghill Thus ended my 
Christmas gambola, full of sickness 
and sorrow. 


The journey to Oxford from 
Hoddam was made in those days 
by stage-coach, and on cach oo- 
casion he gives his mother a whim- 
sical xccount of the sufferings he 
had to undergo, the nondescript 
characters he encountered, and the 
ridiculous adventures he met with. 
On one occasion he encountered a 
storm of hail and snow at Stilton, 
against which the horses refused 
to set out. “Such kicking, such 
rearing of beasts, such cursing and 
swearing of men (who had a 
stronger smack of the true brute 
in them than even their cattle), I 
never met with before; and every 
cudgel in the house — yea, even 
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my landlady’s private stick, with 
which she corrects her spouse— 
had been bent or broken over 
their backs” before they could be 
induced to set out. Here is a 
stage-coach reminiseence that 
might have figured in a page of 
Fielding or Smollett. 


“When we got the length of Ferry- 
bridge, an ancient’ gentlewoman as- 
cended the coach, who amused me 
exceedingly. She came out of the 
inn with an old man (who, she told 
us afterwards, was aged eighty-two, 
herself being seventy-fowr) and a 
young damsel. She ene up & con- 
stant fire of screams and scolding for 
a quarter of an hour before she got 
into the vehicle, because her young 
woman could not get an inside place. 
And after clapping her arm round 
the old man’s neck, and giving him a 
hearty kiss on the middle of the 
mouth (every one laughing at such a 
conjunction of mouldy beards), ske 
scrambled up, treading on our tces 
with a foot like the hoof of an ele- 

hant. The young lady tript up the 
der into the rumble-tumble be- 
hind, where she sat with the guard, 
who seemed to pay small respect to 
her beauty, which, in truth, could not 
with justico demand much, for she 
had 2 pale face and a rusty brown 
Joseph on, with a muff by way of 
finery which had not as much hair 
upon it as the half of her aunt’s chin. 
The old lady had a visage like a 
man's, with a black hat and blue 
habit, and was no sooner seated in 
the coach than there arose a stench 
enough to smother an Edinburgh 
svavenger. I could not at first 
imagine whence it proceeded, being 
an effluvia quite unlike that of man 
or beast which had ever assaulted my 
nose before, but at last discovered 
that it issued from a black earthen 
vessel, like a greybeard in embryo, 
which she held in her hand, an 
which she told us contained some 
cordial for her niece, who had a wegk 
stomach, and was apt to berqueamish 
when she rede in coaches, She in- 
formed us that the old man was not 
her husband, but had been butler to 
Robertson, the [rimate of Ireland, 
when she was hotisokcepor, This 
‘Dave us some Suspicion that Mrs 
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Niece was a nearer relation to her 
than she professed. After a litile 
time she put her head out of the 
window and made the young lady 
drink a portion of the liquid, in 


‘which she herself joined her. But 


here began her troubles, for the men 
in the coach had the rudeness to 
hint that there was a little gin in the 
composition of the cordial. She flew 
into a violent rage, repeated every 
ingredient of the medicine a thousand 
times over, and declared rhe never 
had been accused of drinking in her 
life. This balsam of Fierabras was 


‘soon exhausted; but the flask was a 


source of endless wit and mirth to the 
drivers and guards, and of great fury 
to the old woman. ‘ Aye,’ cries one, 
‘that’s fcr the rum-jam, I warrants,’ 
* Noa, ye fool,’ says another, ‘it’s but 
a little water to cure tha bellyache,’ 
* Water !’ cries a third; ‘I'd love to 
drink such water every day ; our 
water's not so tastey hereabouts,’ 
The old woman lost all patience, and 
after calling them impudent fellows 
and saucy rascals, threw her flask 
into the dirt in a high pet.’ 


Outside Oxford Mr Sharpe made 
numerous friends, either through 
his College connections or during 


his visits to town, Among these 
was the Marchioness of Stafford, 
the mother of his friena Lord 
Gower, who, as a girl, had been 
the heroine of the famous Suther- 
land “ cause,” and who, more for- 
tunate than the Douglases, had 
won her earldom. She had been 
brought up under the guardianship ~ 
of Lady Alva, and the friendship 
which was established between her 
and Sharpe in his Oxford days 
is attested by a correspondence 
reaching down to her death. 
The Duchess-Countess’s letters are 
amongst the most remarkable and 
charming in these volumes, almost 
masculine in decision and firmness 
of opinion, and indicative of the 
broad views, wide sympathies, and 
commanding intellect of the writer. 
Among other town acquaintances 
of this date were Lady Charlotte 
Campbell, afterwards indy Char- 
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lotte Bury, but for whose indis- 
creet revelations the remains of 
Sharpe might have been more plen- 
tiful ; the Margravine of Anspach 
and her son Keppel Craven; and 
Gell, who figures as “ Anacharsis ” 
in the letters. These all belonged 
to the Princess of Wailes’s coteries, 
which Sharpe also frequented, 
without, however, becoming a par- 
tisan of te Princess’s, Monk 
Lewis, then recovering from his 
passion for Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, and the young émigré Count 
de Grammont, afterwards Duc de 
Guiche, then a man about town, 
were also his friends. But the 
friendship, dating from his Oxford 
days, which bulked most largely in 
Sharpe’s life, was that of Walter 
Scott. Sharpe had already contri- 
buted a satire, “ The Vision of 
Liberty,” to the ‘ Anti-Jacobin,’ 
and written a good deal of verses 
and lyrics, when the publication 
of the ‘Minstrelsy of the Scot- 
tish Border’ inspired two ballads, 
“Lord Herries: his Complaint” 
and the “Murder of Carlaveroc.” 
Both were among the happiest of 
Sharpe’s poetical efforts. With 
the ballad he was always more or 
ess successful, for he had caught 

th the rhythm and the spirit of 
Scottish ballad poetry. His lyrics 
were for the most part somewhat 
sickly and artificial, and his vers 
de société lacked the piquancy of his 
prose style. A hearty correspond- 
ence was opened between him and 
Scott, which soon ripened into a 
most affectionate friendship. They 
had many tastes in common, and 
the affectation of peevish acridity 
in the one was an excellent foil to 
the genial heartiness of the other. 
The sad letter of farewell which 
Scott wrote to Sharpe, almost the 
last which any of his correspon- 
dents received from him, is well 
known from Lockhart’s ‘ Life,’ and 
the exact text, which Lockhart 
appears to have altered, is now 
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given. Sharpe shared in course 
the secret of the Waverley No- 
vels, from which, indeed, he could 
not well have been debarred, for 
he could have had no difficulty in 
recognising his “ain groats” in Sir 
Walter's “kail.” We confess we 
cannot understand the low esti- 
mate of the Waverley Novels, 
expressed in a letter written in his 
later years; for if any man was 
calculated, both by taste and sym- 
pathy, to appreciate these fictions, 
that man was Charles Kirkpatrick 
Sharpe, and we are surprised that 
his editor has volunteered no ex- 
planation of this most unexpected 
utterance. 

It was at Oxford that Scott and 
Sharpe first met, in the rooms of 
the latter. The Oxonian was at 
first sight disposed to be critical. 
“The Border Ministrel paid me a 
visit some time since on his way 
to town, and I very courteously 
invited him to breakfast,” he 
writes to his mother. “He is 
dreadfully lame, and much too 
poetical, He spouts without mercy, 
and pays compliments so high- 
flown, that my self-conceit, though 
a tolerable good shot, could not 
even wing one of them.” It is 
much to be regretted that the close 
proximity in which the two were 
afterwards to be cast, abbreviated 
the long letters with which their 
correspondence opens; but the large 
number of letters from Scott shows 
him to us in a new and pleasing 
light, no longer shut in by the 
thick-set hedge of biography, but 
sitting unbuttoned and laughing 
in Rabelais’s easy-chair. 

Some years of Mr Sharpe's life 
were spent alternately between 
Oxford and Hoddam, London and 
Edinburgh, until finally he settled 
in “ New Athens,” as he derisively 
designated the Scottish metropolis. 
He took up house in Princes 
Street, along with his widowed 
mother. He had adopted no pro- 
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fession. We have an impression 
that he left Oxford in Orders, or 
at least in deacon’s Orders ; but we 
look in vain for a confirmation of 
this idea from either Mr Bedford 
or Mr Allardyce, although in one 
of his letters we find him seriously 
discussing his prospects in the 
Church. At various times he 
seems to have hoped for a piece of 
secular preferment being thrown 
in his way, chiefly through the 
influence of Lady Stafford. He 
was not without literary pira- 
tions, but his literary tastes lay in 
a direction in which outlay vas to 
be incurred, rather than remunera- 
tion expected. He had the fixed 
intention of writing a life of Lord 
Dundee when he left college ; but 
this, to the great loss of Scottish 


historical literature, was never 
fulfilled. No man of his day—not 
even Scott—had the same intimate 
knowledge of Dundee and his times 
as Kirkpatrick Sharpe. He would 


have done justice to the hero, and 
his predilection for enacting the 
réle of devil’s advocate would have 
saved Olaverhouse from complete 
canonisation. But beyond a Bal- 
lad-Book, some reprints and club- 
books, we have comparatively little, 
except his letters, to represent 
Sharpe’s pen. Kirkton’s History, 
which he published with annota- 
tions in 1817, created a disturb- 
ance among Edinburgh Presbyteri- 
ans scarcely less than was excited 
much about the same time by the 
“Ohaldee Manuscript.” It was 
first offered, it was rumoured, to 
Blackwood, but declined on account 
of the partisan spirit of the an- 
notations, There was ill-feeling 
over the matter, which was not 
mitigated by ‘ Maga’s’ onslaught on 
the book and its editor soon after, 
from the pen, Sharpe believed, of 
Dr M‘Orie. This was probably 
the reason why Sharpe gave his 
support to the vain efforts of 
Constable, Pringle, and Olecehorn 
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to strangle ‘Maga’ in her cradle; 
and explains some peppery allu- 
sions to the fortunes of the new 
periodical, which he regards ag 
“likely to fall asleep shortly.” 
After ‘Kirkton’ came his edi- 
tion of ‘Law’s Memorialls ’—with 
his unrivalled disquisition on Scot- 
tish witchcraft—which was pop- 
ular, and excited less controversy 
than its polemical predecessor. 

The best epoch of Sharpe’s cor- 
respondence is that which covers 
the years from 1810-1811 down to 
about 1816. The letters during 
that period, dated either from Hod- 
dam Castle or from 93 Princes 
Street, Edinburgh, are by far the 
most clever and carefully written 
of his epistles, and suggest the 
idea that they were ultimately in- 
tended for publication. His Ox- 
ford friendships were still in full 
bloom ; his London acquaintances 
were constantly writing him and 
beseeching replies; and he had 
Scott, Surtees, and Marriott as 
literary, antiquarian, and poetical 
correspondents. His style was 
already formed. That it, as well 
as his manner, was in a great mea- 
sure affected, we cannot doubt. 
The general freedom of old Scot- 
tish society to which he clung, his 
kindly relish for the phrases and 
ideas of a bygone age, and the 
genuine antiquarian sentiment 
which he undoubtedly possessed, 
made him deliberately choose the 
part of an Anachronism ; and this 
attitude, affected at first, became 
confirmed into a natural dispo- 
sition. 

Perhaps we shall better illus- 
trate the letters of the period we 
have referred to by some gleanings, 
than by a formal attempt at a 
summary. And as Mr Sharpe, 
under the character of ‘Chloe 
Doggerel,” writes to Sir George 
Warrender, whom he elsewhere 
compliments as “that comely 
haggiss,” so shall we avoid “ the 
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warmth, the pepper and salt, the 
high seasoning, so that no turtle- 
soupe will be found in this lit- 
erary repast.” Any piece of 
whimsical gossip which comes 
within his own ken, or is re- 
ported to him by his correspon- 
dents, is noted, transmuted from 
dry detail to witty point, and 
gain “set in circulation.” Writ- 
ing of Lady Mary Coke’s death,— 
“Lady Queensberry tells me that 
Lady Mary died with a high- 
crown’d beaver hat upon her 
head, tho’ in bed—like Cleopatra, 
crown’d, ‘Proud Egypt’s prouder 
Queen.’ As Lord Seafield said of 
the Scottish Parliament at the 
Union, ‘here’s the end of an 
auld sang.’ She was the daugh- 
ter of a sad robust villain, and 
in character as like her father as 
Christina of Sweden was to hers. 


Only think of Lord Orford being. 


in love with such a harpy.” He 
is a sharp critic of ladies’ attire. 
“Lady Stafford orders her head 
better than anybody’s else in the 
world. When I last had the 
honour of seeing her at Cleveland 
House, sitting on a couch after 
dinner, I could not help staring at 
her for a long time, as I did think 
I had never seen any one so belle, 
and so bien parée.” Lady Hood, 
the heiress of Seaforth, “is a very 
singular personage, with a sort of 
head like a pigeon-house : in this 
hole, a couple of eggs ready for 
hatching—in that, a dove; here, 
some dung and a rotten egg— 
there, a cat that whips out upon 
you unawares, and makes you start 
with its long tail.” Southey’s 
‘Curse,’ he tells Scott, “is much 
more dreadful than that of Ernul- 
phus, yet there are many beauties 
among much beastliness.” An- 
other lady, who bore the deserved 
character of a belle, is described to 
Monk Lewis as having “ tender 
eyes, but no flesh to cover her 
nakedness. She is a sort of ghost 
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of Lady Charlotte (Campbell), dead 
of a consumption, and much com- 
pressed by whipping through the 
key-hole.” In a letter to Granville 
Vernon, he has the following re- 
marks on the middle-class and 
democratic abuse of the peerage, 
which has a certain autobiographi- 
cal value, and disposes of the 
suspicion of his contemporaries, 
that he was one who would dine 
any day with a duke rather than 
a@ marquis, or with an earl than 
with a viscount. 


“T cannot help thinking it as great 
a symptom of vulgarity to suppose 
people of rank worse than others, as 
to look in a terror and astonishment 
at their approach, starting and star- 
ing like Sancho at the bearded Count- 
ess in ‘Don Quixote.’ It hath cer- 
tainly been long the mode in paultry 
eones and still more miserable stupid 
plays, to hold up the nobleman as a 
silly wretch, and the clown as a com- 
pound of every virtue ; but such sys- 
tems are only fit for studious abigails, 
and the scum of the earth which col- 
lects in our theatres. Nobody of 
sense and any experience can endure 
that stuff. At the same time, few 
but Townshends, and persons who 
have no relations in the peerage, and 
who never saw ten lords or ladies in 
their lives, would suppose that every 
virtue nestles amid the leaves of a 
coronet, and that the smile of a noble- 
man confers an honour on his untitled 
acquaintance. That old - fashioned 
notion hath been dead and buried 
ever since the civil wars. It was 
struck off, I do think, from the shoul- 
ders of the commons with King Charles 
the First’s head before Whitehall, and 
no balsam of Fierabras, whatever 
flatterers may say to their idols, will 
ever make it again adhere. But 
noblemen and noblewomen are Ste 
ople ; and while they chuse 
ga any show of character, 
and not to give themselves high airs 
in London, they will always be re- 
spected by gentle-men and women as 
they ought, whatever valets de chambre 
may write, or the rascality of the- 
playhouse relish. : 
“Though as a Tory one would not 
say such things in public, dukes, and 
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duchesses too, are generally very 
Gell aienen. Mad 1 wat beidso 
gentleman born like Crispinus, I 
should have been a terrible demo- 
crat.” 


Of Burns, for whose poems, . 


“though not so great a worship- 
per as many,” he professes a quali- 
fied admiration, especially of his 
“Tam o’ Shanter” and songs, he 
writes: “I remember him well. 
He always appeared to be formed 
for the most enchanting lover in the 
world. His genius and vivacity 
must have rival’d the divine flames 
which consumed Semele.” He tells 
the Margravine of Anspach of “a 
writer (that is, an attorney) in 
Edinburgh, who is an Anabaptist 
and a sort of Blue Beard, for he 
hath drowned two wives, after con- 
verting them in the distinguishing 
ceremony of his sect; and, I am 
tdld, is at present busy with his 
third rib, who, should she yield, 
is sure to go, poor woman, as she 
is very fat, and consequently, like 
Falstaff, must have an alacrity at 
sinking.” Lady Anne Hamilton, 
of ‘Secret Memoirs’ celebrity, 
“really gives one the idea of 
the right reverend and original 
nightmare.” He congratulates 
Miss Hyde Douglas of Holmhill 
on her fatness, “which is an im- 
provement upon everyhody but 
Jehoshaphat and the minister’s 
mother at Durisdeer.” . . . “ Peo- 
ple who fiyte on paper seldom tilt 
in the martial field. To be sure, 
Jeffrey and Moore are an excep- 
tion ; but still their duel was an 
author’s fray— 

“ *S¢ mouse gnd frog came gravely to 

the field; 
Both fear’d to fight, and yet both 
scorn’d to yield,’” 


To Miss Murray he avows thus 
his distaste for politics :— 

“Talking of newspapers, you are 
ight, my dear madam, in supposi 
right, my PRticke 


me ne politician, for from po. 
like an I systematically abstain, 


as even the consideration of former 
events, such as the Reformation, Re- 
volution, Union, &., makes me now 
and then very uncomfortable ; and I 
am certain that an interest in. the 
resent routine of political chances 
however prosperous) would render 
me completely wretched. It would 
ruin my temper, and make my teeth 
decay faster than they do at present; 
for I should never forbear showi 
them to the opposite faction—an, 
external air, say the dentists, is 
vastly pernicious,” 


In a letter to the Margravine, 
he is very severe upon the poetical 
indiscretions of the Earl of Oar. 
lisle—the fifth earl—who was 
Byron’s guardian :— 


ie, mor many von ae Sons 
periodical attacks of rhyming 
madness, in which he wanders 
through the rooms of Howard Castle 
with a bit of chalk, scrawling verses 
on the doors and window-shutters, 


‘while his poor wife follows with a 


wet dishclouf to erase his folly from 
the observation of the servants, He 
wrote the following distich on one of 
the doors :— . 


“**O Portal, Nature’s pattern, in and 
out,— 

But here comes Lady Carlisle with a 
clout.’ ” 


In an amusing letter to the 
Countess of Mansfield, he gives 
a description of a stormy voyage 
across the Queen’s Ferry, amid 
terrible blasts, which 


“had wellnigh put Miss Murray and 
me astride upca the back of a Queens- 
ferry dolphin, or placed us at dinner 
in the stomach of a whale. ... I 
should enlarge upon the howling of 
the winds and the roaring of the 
waves, the cruel descent of the rain, 
and the merciless ambition of the 
mud. I might relate how our boat 
went thus—[{Here follows a graphic 
sketch in a few scratchy lines, re- 
presenting ‘a tempest - tossed k 
ploughing its way across the Firth 
jae the terrors of waves, rocks, and 
expectant dolphins.|—how we were 
trod upon by the rude hoofs of sailors 
and carriers’ horses, hanged in the 
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cordage, brained by the mast, and 
buried in the filth at the bottom of 
the vessel ; how the fate of ce 
Rosabelle, Sir Patrick Spens, an 
Lycidas, ran violently in our heads, 
while our hearts were somewhat sup- 

rted by the hanging face of (I be- 
Ffeve) my Lord Provost of Inverkeith- 
ing, the tail of a stout bull-dog (which 
is of rare significance in swimming), 
and the true heroism of a new-married 
couple passing towards Edin., who 
seemed as easy as if the sweet 
breath of Favonius had swelled our 
sail, and the god of Love himself sat 
perched upon the rudder.” 

It is in some respects unfortu- 
nate that Mr Sharpe should have 
been “dubbed the Scotch Horace 
Walpole,” although the title, we 
believe, was conferred by Sir 
Walter Scott himself. Such con- 
trasts are seldom very apt, and 
never pass unchallenged. They 
compel one to recall the unfor- 
tutiate outcry in the old Edin- 
burgh théatre, of “ Whaur’s yer 
Wullie Shakespeare noo?” when 
John Home’s tragedy of “Douglas” 
was played. In the case of Lord 
Orford and Sharpe, there are 
many points of resemblance, but 
there were radical differences, 
There was innate bitterness, not 
to say malevolence, in Horace’s na- 
ture, which only waited to find an 
object. As often as not his direct 
aim was to ridicule and sting. 
Sharpe’s, on the other hand, was 
solely to amuse, and many of his 
remarks that are most open to 
the charge of acridity, must have 
been penned’ unconscious of the 
fact that they were ever destined 
to go beyond the eye of his corres- 
pondent, The following quotation, 
which we may assume to be written 
in good faith and earnestness, gives 
his own views on this subject :— 

“You make me blush when you 
are so condescending as to make me 
such flattering eulogiums on my epis- 
tolary genius. To s with sin- 
cerity, I never piqued myself on that 


score ; for I consider it so elevated a 
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talent to have the genius of good 
letter - writing, that I have never ~ 
attempted to gain the steep height of 
that fame. e next best style to an 
artificial quality of excellence in that 
line, I think, is to write naturally ; 
and Nature has always some merit, if 
she is suffered to have her free will. 
Affectation is. never more tiresome 
and ridiculous than in .a letter. 
Madame de Sevigné was the best 
letter - writer that ever existed. I 
would rank Swift and Lord Chester- 
field next, Voltaire to me is charm- 
ing ; but then I suspect he studied his 
epistles, as Lord Orford certainly did, 
and so had little merit. Heloise wrote 
beautifully in hes time by = 
are ve r, both in and a 
Scotland, at such nate “ 

In spite of the praise and ap- 
preciation with which his letters 
were received and eagerly en- 
treated, he is diffident enough 
about them himself; and had he 
been figuring as the “Scotch Horace 
Walpole,” he would no doubt have 
precipitated the catastrophe which 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s use of his 
letters in course brought about. 

There were three subjects that 
formed the staple of the corres- 
pondence between Scott and Sharpe 
—demonology and witchcraft, bal- 
lads, and Scottish antiquities ; and 
many valuable and curious mem- 
oranda on these topics are to be 
found scattered through the letters. 
Sir Walter was anxious that Mr 
Sharpe should join him in a work 
on Scottish diablerie ; but this was 
before Sir Walter’s affairs assumed 
a critical complexion, and before 
it had to be “time and himself 
against any two.” But we have 
Scott’s ‘Demonology and Witch 
craft,’ and Sharpe’s introduction 
to ‘Law’s Memerialls,’ as illustra 
tions of the spirit in which the 
two worked out similar subjects ; 
and of the two, we thihk Mr 
Sharpe’s work, although probably 
the less known, is to be preferred. 
Superstition appealed more to the 
grotesque than to the serious side 
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of Sharpe’s tastes ; while Sir Wal- 
ter was not without some leaven 
of credulity, if not faith, in man- 
ifestations of the supernatural. 


Even of his own family traditions, © 


which were not without their 
ghostly elements, Mr Sharpe can- 
not resist writing in a spirit of 
banter. 

“There was one picturesque tale 
attached to Closeburne,” he writes to 
Scott. “A white swan ap on 
the loch which surrounded the castle 
before the death of any member of 
the family. My great-grandfather’s 
father, the first Baronet, married a 
daughter of Lord Torphichen, by 
whom he had two sons. After her 
death he married Miss Hamilton of 
Raploch. At the wedding-supper the 
young heir looked very dowie, and 
on his father’s reproving him for it, 
supposing he did not like the notion 
of a stepmother, merely said, ‘ Before 
lang yell look’ wae too.’ He had 
seen the swan that evening and died 
that night. The loch is now drained, 
but were it not, a would be a 
fitter omen to Mr Monteith of Close- 
burne.” 

In all his etchings and drawings 
that deal with the supernatural, 
it is the grotesque element that 
predominates, and if he ever al- 
lows himself to rise to the horrible, 
there is always some whimsical 
feature in the picture that over- 
rules our feelings in favour of a 
ludicrous idea. Majo: Weir evi- 
dently impressed him more than 
any other personage in the black 
calendar of Scottish warlocks and 
witches; but we are inclined to 
think that the Major’s puritanic 
pretensions, and the difference be- 
tween them and his real character, 
was the reason why he so often 
figures in Mr Sharpe’s letters, 

It was, we think, rather unfor- 
tunate that Sir Walter Scott’s 
enthusiasm for his friend’s artistic 
powers led him to put forward 
Mrs as a candidate for the 
post of Majesty’s Limner for 
Scotland It is truc the office was 
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a Court one, and had not been 
looked upon as a perquisite of 


painters; but the 
claims of practical art were be. 
ginning to force their way to pub. 
lic recognition, and the appoint 
ment of Raeburn had formed a 
precedent that was not likely to 
be overlooked. Scott’s reasoning 
regarding the office, like Sharpe’s 
claims upon it, were a quarter of 
a century out of date. “It was 
held before Sir Henry by Bishop 
Abercrombie; ergo, it is not 
necessary that the official should 
be an artist, and it is fit for a 
gentleman to hold. Yow are both 
a gentleman and an artist, and 
why should you not be King’s 
painter?” When Wilkie was 
prepared to accept the office, Mr 
Sharpe’s chance was practically 
gone; but Scott, Lady Gwydyr, and 
other attached friends would not 
abandon his cause without a 
struggle; and it ie with the ut 
most evident reluctance that Sir 
Walter acknowledges in the words 
of one of his favourite songs— 


** Now a’ is done that man can do, 
And a’ is done in vain.” 


The honorary character of the 
post was probably what would 
have most highly recommended 
the Limnership to Sharpe, but he 
does not appear to have made any 
personal efforts to secure the ap- 
pointment except in answer to the 
urgency of his correspondents ; 
and the fact is chiefly interesting 
now as showing the deep impres- 
sion that his artistic talents, which 
he was ever ready to devote to the 
service of his friends, had made 
upon a large circle of contempo- 
rary connoisseurs. 

In another capacity Sharpe’s 
tastes were of even more public 
utility. He was a fierce censor of 


municipal vandalism, and a deter- 
mined obstructor of all attempts 
to improve away the ancient build- 
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ings of the Scottish capital. A 
rage for innovations seems during 
his time to have taken possession 
of the magistrates of Edinburgh 
and Leith, and ‘one historical mon- 
ument after another was threat- 
ened. Mr Sharpe in himself com- 
bined the funetions of Antiquarian 
curator of the Oity of Edinburgh 
and of the useful Cockburn Associ- 
ation of our time. He roused cul- 
tured opinion through the news- 
papers ; he covered the aggressive 
forces with ridicule in his own 
hard-hitting way; and when the 
damage threatened to still go on, 
he enlisted the sympathy of more 
powerful influence by means of his 
aristocratic friends. These vol- 
umes testify to his vigilance and 
energy, and also to the fact, which 
should be more fully recognised, 
that Edinburgh owes him no small 
debt of gratitude for his interest 
on behalf of its amenities and as- 
sociations. Attacks on Salisbury 
Crags, the disfigurement of Holy- 
rood, threatened alterations of the 
Castle, the Mound or “ midden,” 
shen a serious sore to both eyes 
and nostrils, were all matters in 
which he intervened with cffect ; 
and one of the works of his later 
years, when his health had pre- 
vented him from taking a very ac- 
tive interest in attempts to destroy 
the amenities of the town, was to 
save Drummond Place from being 
denuded of its fine old trees. For 
the affectation of “ Athenianism,” 
which was a craze in his time with 
the good citizens of Edinburgh, he 
had no tolerance. The frequgnt 
dating of his epistles from “ f. ew 
Athens” speaks for itself of his 
sense of the unfitness of the Gre- 
cian architecture which was run- 
ning rampant around him, as well 
as for the pretentious academic 
tone of the younger portion of lit- 


erary society, which was begin- 


ning to degenerate into precious- 
ness, In a burlesque enactment 
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“for improving and embellishing 
the town of Edinburgh ” in a style 
suited to the artificial taste of his 
contemporaries, and intended to 
ruin all that was natural, pictur- 
esque, and historical, he winds 
up with the following quotation, 
slightly modified, we imagine, from 
Henryson :— 


‘* Kirks, closes, kimmers, clatters, 
sywthe, begone ! 

Deil tak’ expense, heeze up the Par- 
thenon.” 


Of Edinburgh society he de- 
lights to write in a vein which is 
certainly sarcastic, but which we 
cannot consider either unkindly or 
absolutely serious. He professes 
to detest the city; he had done 
the same for Hoddam, which. be- 
yond question was that corner of 
the earth which smiled kindly for 
him beyond all others. He occa- 
sionally spoke uncivilly even of 
Oxford ; of his impressions of any 
lengthy residence in London we 
have, fortunately perhaps, 10 means 
of forming a very decided judgment. 
But that Edinburgh offered him 
social amenities of which he cheer- 
fully took advantage, the volumes 
before us conclusively prove. No 
matter though he ridicules parties, 
balls, and fées, and country-houses 
about the city, he went to them if 
the company was good and to his 
liking. The fact that a man so 
well known as one who turned the 

iarities and little follies of his 
fellow-creatures to humorous ac- 
count, should have been welcome 
to all gatherings of his friends, dis- 
poses in a great measure of the idea 
that his ridicule and banter were 
regarded by those who knew him 
as either malicious or ill-natured. 
There must have been some kind- 
liness and good feeling in the 
friendship of such a man as Mr 
Sharpe, to save him from the re- 
proach so often launched at those 
who take notes in social circles : 
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** Foenum habet in cornu; longe fuge; 
dummodo risum 

Exeoutiat sibi non hic cuiquam parcet 
amico. ” 


When the chief literary interest 
in these letters passes away with the 
death of Scott, a series of “‘ Letters 
to a Lady of Quality,” whose 
name has been withheld, but 
which it is not difficult with some 
closeness to guess, conveys Mr 
Sharpe’s social views and gossip 
about things in general. In the 
latter portion of the correspond- 
ence the names of most of the 
friends of Sharpe’s youth have 
dropped, though some, like Lady 
Willoughby de Eresby, Lady Keith, 
and the Duke of Sutherland, re- 
main faithful to the end; but the 
letters to the anonymous “ Lady” 
afford us the minutest pictures of 
the writer's sayings and doings. 
To her he sends the following 
account of the vulgar celebrations 
that in Edinburgh attended the 
passing of the first Reform Bill. 


“ We had a real and a delicious pro- 
cession in this town last Tuesday. 
After some of our sourest Whigs had 
ranted their souls out to all the rub- 
bish which loads the earth in the 
King’s Park, a Sir Something, in the 
first place, was hauled along the street 
in a rusty open carriage, standing 
bolt-upright and bareheaded, bowing 
to the mob and to the mail-coaches as 
they passed. His white hair and 
rotten appearance reminded one of 
Dante’s Triumph of Death much more 
than of Le Brun’s Alexander entering 
Babylon. In the coach with him 
were three fat vulgar-looking women, 
dressed like the Cowgate roupwives 
at a christening: and ever and anon 
he fell prone as the coach jolted on 
these quagmires, which I dare swear 
was wholesome, and saved the poor 
soul’s life ; for the east wind was bit- 
ter, and they were as hot as Whiggery, 
and pride, and fat, and perhaps a 
of brandy could make them ; so he al- 
ways seemed to rise refreshed, as you 
know the giant Entellas did whenever 
Hercules cast him into the kennel. 
/ Of course our new lawgivers 
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got all as drunk as they could afford, 
and three cholera cases took place that 
night for the good of the nation, 
This is all that 1 have got to tell in 
the way of news, and, God wot, far 
from being worthy of your perusal,” 


Apropos of the presence of the 
so-called Sobieski Stuart princes, 
who had favoured him with a visit, 
he writes in the following lively 
note— ; 


* And now, madam, I will change 
my strain. You don’t in the least 
know who is mg you. You 
think, I warrant, Mr C. Sharpe a 
very insignificant person—a sort of 
frozen snail in the Princes St. Gar- 
dens! Alas! how the wisest may 
err! But then, to be sure, you cannot 
know who called on me two days 
ago: make your lowest Court cuit- 
sey and I will tell you—no less a 
dignitary than the King of Scotland ! 
accompanied by his Majesty’s Prime 
Minister, the Laird of Clanranald. 
As ill-luck would have it, I was not 
at home, but they are to be here 
again on Monday. Their business is 
a State secret, which I am too pro- 
found a diplomatist to trust to paper. 
Don’t expect even a hint. our 
housekeeper in Queen St. and the 
carrier may be against our party, for 
anythin know ; may, at Gosford, 
though might have hopes of Bon- 
homme, as a Frenchman, I dread 
Alexander and Mrs Bates. However, 
this I will say, that you may soon 
meet with mighty surprises, and 
among greater, a change in my con: 
dition! Malvolio, the valet in Shake- 
speare, saith, ‘Some are born great, 
some gain greatness, and some. have 

eatness thrust upon them ;’ hint 

e first. I have been pondering on 
the title and the rank of my peerage. 
Mo@esty is becoming. I shall com- 
mence by being created a Baron. If 
his Majesty insists, I'll consent to 
Viscount, but then Clanranald shall 
pay the fees. There is a small hill, 
with a tower at top, near Hoddam 
Castle, called Repentance ; from that 
I have resolved, for many good rea- 
sons, to take my title. My Lord 
Repentance,—it hath a very pretty 
suitable air; and I hope to see my 
wife, Lady Repentance, some evening 
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shortly, standing on certain steps, in 
acertain Assembly room, with as dis- 
dainful an air as certain ladies I 
know. . . - I fear you will think 
I have restricted you wonderfully as 
to rank, but I leave you your own 
notions as to title—Ainting once more 
that Lady Musselborough or Lady 
Fisherrow have not a very sweet 
sound. Prestonpans is much better. 
“Tf I be not hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, I hope to have the hon- 
our of seeing you when you revisit 
Athens; and I am, dear 
ever your obliged faithful servant, 
“ REPENTANCE.” 


The humour of this of course 
is obvious; but when we find Mr 
Sharpe writing to the Duke of 
Sutherland a good many years lat- 
er—in fact only about four years 
before his death—inquiring with 
all apparent seriousness as to the 
amount of the fees payable for a 
baronetcy, we confess we do not 
know whether he was in jest or 
earnest. The grant of a baronetcy, 
he says, was proposed to have been 


made to the Sharpes of Hoddam 
by Queen Anne’s Government, but 
the grantee had died before the 


warrant was made out. His 
reason for seeking a revival of the 
dignity is amusing enough: “The 
truth is, this is a rude place, and 
people have been much ruder to 
me since I lost my estate; but were 
I a Sir, I should be more respect- 
fully used, and this tag to my 
name would be an advantage to 
me in other matters.” But al- 
though in the same letter he pro- 
poses to make the first use of his 
title in flying to Munich and lay- 
ing it at the feet of Lola Mon- 
tez, we are disposed to think, if the 
matter could have been conveni- 
ently arranged, he would have ac- 
cepted the dignity. The Duke of 
Sutherland appears to have made 
the necessary inquiries about the 
fees, which were probably enough 
to have proved a serious draw- 
back to a man in Mr Sharpe’s posi- 
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tion, whose ciroumscribed means 


-during his latter years would have 


proved scarcely” compatible with 
the honour to which he aspired. 
But in this, as in other mat- 
ters, it is difficult’to say whether 
we should take him as altogether 
in earnest. 

It is rather difficult to divine 
from the correspondence whether 
the later years of Mr Sharpe's life 
could be characterised as happy or 
the contrary. He was a man of 
many inward resources ; he had a 
large collection of unique treas- 
ures of artistic, antiquarian, and 
literary curiosities, in which he 
evidently took intense pleasure, 
and which he was always ready to 
show to any one who could appre- 
ciate them ; he had his friends, in 
whose service he never tired of 


' exercising his tastes down to the 


last year of his life, and a select 
few congenial intimates who were 
always eager to draw upon his un- 
rivalled stores of information, and 
who—except in the case of those, 
like Lady Charlotte Bury, who 
abused his confidence—eyer met 
with a cordial response. But the 
correspondence of these years is 
all too scanty. In some cases, like 
those of Dr Robert Ohambers and 
Mr Maidment, Alexander Sinclair, 
and others, Mr Sharpe’s letters and 
memoranda are to be found incor- 
porated in their works; and there is 
very little difficulty, for those who 
knew his peculiar modes of thought 
and expression, to lay their hands 
upon passages and confidently say, 
“Charles Sharpe au ——.” But 
though he persevered in the course 
of life and of habits which he had 
assumed when a younger and 
more vigorous man, there came 
a time when life apparently ceased 
to have its previous relish, An 
acute and sensitive spirit fretted 
with a body that was never nat- 
urally robust; the ailments that 
had served in former cays to amuse 
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himself in describing them, and had 
diverted his friends when they read 
the ludicrously dolorous accounts 
of his sufferings, became substan- 
tial maladies that were not to be 
jested with. It is with this latter- 
day personality that those of the 
present generation who remember 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe in the 
flesh are mostly associated. They 
remember him as the quaint figure 
on the streets of Edinburgh, which 
Orombie’s well-known print can 
scarcely be said to have exagger- 
ated, or as the “Fitzpatrick Smart, 
Esq.,” of the “Book-Huntez’s” gra- 
phic sketch. Dr Hill Burton, how- 
ever, never saw Mr Sharpe at his 
best ; and we, are mistaken if we 
suppose that any such real intimacy 
existed between them as between 
him and, say, the late Mr J. T. Gib- 
son-Craig, Thomas Thomson, or even 
Mr Maidment. Indeed it must 
have been within the last ten 
years of Mr Sharpe’s life that 
similarity of tastes brought the 
“ Book-Hunter” and him into 
much personal contact. Dr Hill 
Burton fails to see what these vol- 
umes ap to us to clearly bring 
out, that what was at first affecta- 
tion of the tastes and feelings of a 
bygone age had become settled into 
a confirmed mental habit, which 
was not likely to make him es- 
pecially tolerant of the modern 
world around him. To the innate 
kindliness of his nature the “ Book- 
Hunter,” however, does justice. If 
he was a recluse, he never became 
a misanthrope ; if a suspicion of 
selfishness attached in the-estima- 
tion of his later contemporaries 
to a man who seemed to live 
solely for the gratification of 
his own tastes, his geniality and 
kindness when approached were 
never called in question. It was 
not his métier to give illustrations 
of his own acts of charity in his 
letters; but there is an allusion 
to one we cannot forbear quoting, 


[Dee. 
while feeling assured that the deed 


would never have been put on 


record had it not been comically 


absurd in its failure. 


- “Talking of charity, I remember a 
very curious dialogue I once heard 
between Lady Frances Erskine and 
my mother concerning the poor of 
Edinburgt Lady Frances spent her 
whole time in acts of benevolence, 
and my mother always gave whén she 
required it, besides bestowing much 
on her own drunken beggars. They 
amicably settled it that the poor here 
were all alike, jades and rascals, that 
nothing ever contented them, and 
that the worst lived the longest. I 
remember Lady Frances said she 
thought blind people never died at 
all. en the comparing of notes as 
to their adventures was charming. 
Lady Frances had a poor female pet 
who, because she would not buy her 
a new bonnet to jaunt to Dalkeith, 
got a man, for she could not do it 
erself, to write a most impertinent 
letter, calling Lady Frances a miser 
and a Papist ; and my mother trumped 
on this card with a tailof’s widow, 
whom she supported more than a 
twelvemonth after her snip’s decease. 
Very sickly at length she grew, and 
took to her bed; but the last time 
my mother sent her some money, the 
maid met the sage-femme —— own- 
stairs!! A sigh frum both ladies cut 
short the story. 

“My own romance with an old 
Highland woman in Blythe’s Close, I 
think I had the honour of telling you 
long ago. Though starving here, she 
would not travel by water to her re- 
lations in the north, who could support 
her, because she never had done such 
a thing in her life.” 


And in his last letter to the 
anonymous “Lady,” we find a 
pleasant and delicate instance of 
his forethought for his friends. 


“ Pray take care of yourself; under 
fatigue of body and mind, whenever 
you can, walk out into the park, and 
even in this dismal weather ; there is 
no cure like that to the troubled soul 
—I speak from much experience—and 
do not go to the shrubbery, which is 
never healthful in autumn and winter, 
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but to the front of the house, and near 


the sea. 

“Tn all distresses it is a great com- 
fort to be in thecountry—to walk out 
unmet with, and to avoid a thousand 
impertinent inquiries, and condole- 
ments from people who, out of curios- 
ity, or idleness, or pretence to senti- 
ment, talk and write and call, tho’ 
they care not one jot about the mat- 
ter, and, whatever ill news they may 

t, will not eat one mouthful the less 
at any of their subseyuent meals,” 


“Mr Sharpe’s biography is writ- 
ten in his correspondence,” his 
editor tells us; and the collection 
of his letters, taken along with Mr 
Bedford’s too brief Memoir, consti- 
tutes the only life of him that is 
ever likely to come before the 
world. But even between the 
two, the materials for forming an 
accurate and certain estimate of 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe are still 
in many respects wanting. To get 
at the true key-note of the man’s 
character we must not lose sight of 
the fact that he was an Anachron- 
ism, first by an assumption of the 
character, and then by second na- 
ture. He was a Scotsman of the 
Cavalier and Jacobite type. He 
adopted the feelings and predilec- 
tions of these obsolete sections of 
Scottish society, and regarded con- 
temporary men and things from 
their standpoint. His aristocratic 
origin, as he imagined, imposed upon 
him the enacting of the part of a 
fine gentleman of the old Scottish 
school, and the ré/e certainly lacked 
nothing of dignity or of success in 
his hands. Fortune never opened 
a career congenial to him, and he 
was much too fastidious to carve 
out a practical one for himself. 
With his talents, both in literature 
and art, he might have taken a 
high place in either department ; 
but nothing could have been fur- 
ther from his views than to turn 
his abilities to pecuniary profit. 
The strong good sense of Scott, 
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who sought to encourage his 
friend’s literary energies in a lu- 
crative direction by a quotation 
from the old song— 
* Oh, if it were a dirty thing, 
The gentry would deny it, 
Or if it were ungodly, 
The clergy would defy it. 

Then sure it is a fine thing "— 
made no impression on Sharpe’s 
sensitive mind, LIastead of profit, 
his books must have been a eon- 
siderable drain upon his limited 
fortune. To have made himself 
a popular writer or a fashionable 
artist would have entailed so com- 
plete a surrender of his indiv.du- 
ality that we cannot wonder that 
he never cared to make it: and we 
are tempted to doubt whether the 
success would have been equiva- 
lent to the sacrifice. As the case 
stands, his contributions to litera- 
ture are about as much disjecta 
membra as the letters which his 
editor has gathered together, and 
exhibit nearly as many moods of 
mind and veins of feeling. His 
sketches, so much prized by those 
for° whom they were originally 
made, are still sought after with 
an avidity which bears a constant 
ratio to their growing rarity, and 
a collection of them, published 
some years ago by Mr Bedford, 
was regarded with much admira- 
tion and wonder by a generation 
to most of whom Sharpe was 
already but the shadow of a name. 
From this volume we shall quote 
Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe's epi- 
taph, written by himself in his 
Oxford. days, which may very fitly 
close the stray characteristics we 
have been endeavouring to glean 
from the letters of this very re- 
markable mortal :— 
‘* Here rests, forgotten and forgot, 

No murderer, robber, thief, or sot ; 

No Tory worshipper of kings ; 

No Whig, the most accursed of things. 
All’s over now, we hope, and well ; 
Go, stranger, I’ve no more to tell.” 
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THE BIRD OF APOLLO. 


Turre is no bird—not even 
excepting the nightingale—which 
has furnished a more frequent 
theme for poetic inspiration, both 
in times ancient and modern, than 
the subject of this article. From 
the time when Juvenal penned his 
famous Sixth Satire, up to the dis- 
covery of the antipodes when a 
black swan no longer remained a 
rare bird on the earth, and on- 
ward through a succession of more 
modern poets to the present day, 
the Bird of Apollo has formed the 
subject of many a beautiful pas- 

almost as sweet as its own 
fabled song), both in prose and 
verse, the collection of which 
would amply repay the trouble 
and research necessary for the pur- 
pose; whilst the flood of contro- 
versy as to the vocal powers of the 

oxically named “Mute” Swan 
—of which Sir Thomas Browne 
remarks, “Surely he that is bit 
with a tarantula shall never be 
cured by its music”—as well as 
the antiquarian interest attached 
to the curious laws and customs 
regulating the ancient swan-rights, 
would fill no inconsiderable vol- 
ume. On the present occasion, 
however, it is not our purpose to 
dwell upon the antiquarian aspect 
of the subject, undoubtedly inter- 
esting though it be, but after in- 
troducing the various members of 
the family, to give some account 
of the present state of two ancient 
swanneries, about one of which 
very little has been written, al- 
though it certainly claims to be of 
interest from more points of view 
than one. 

The genus Cygnus comprises 
nine or ten very elegant species, 


which are widely distributed over 
the temperate and arctic portions 
of both hemispheres, but mostly 
abounding, at least in the number 
of species, in the northern division 
of the globe. If we give, as in 
duty bound, the first place to those 
from a distance, the now familiar 
black swan takes precedenee. 

This fine species was discovered 
by the Dutch navigator Willem 
de Vlaming, who, on 6th January 
1697, landed in an estuary in West 
Australia, now called Swan River, 
where his boat’s crew met with 
several, and succeeded ix. capturing 
four of these birds, two of which 
they sent alive to Batavia. The 
news of this remarkable find soon 
reached Amsterdam, and Mr Wit- 
sen, the burgomaster of that town, 
communicated the fact to Dr Mar- 
tin Lister, by whom it was com- 
municated to the Royal Society of 
London in October 1698, and pub- 
lished in the ‘ Philosophical Trans- 
actions ’ (vol. xx. p. 361).! “ Here,” 
says Witsen, “is returned a ship, 
whic’ by our East India Company 
was sent to the South Land called 
Hollandia Nova;” and adds that 
black swans, parrots, and sea-cows 
were found there. Cook found this 
bird on several parts of the coast, 
and from that time to the present it 
has been mentioned by all authors 
who have written on the natural 
productions of the antipodes. It 
was not till the year 1801 that the 
black swan was introduced into 
this country, when a pair, which 
arr'ved in the Buffalo, was pre- 
sented to Queen Charlotte, and 
placed on the waters at Frogmore. 
Since then it has become well 
known in the ornamental waters 
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of this country, where it breeds 
freely ; and its graceful carriage, 
jet-black plumage, and bright coral 
bill, present a very striking appear- 
ance. Tho native habitat of this 
species is very restricted, being 
confined to South Australia,. Tas- 
mania, and tho islands of Bass 
Strait, where it was formerly very 
numerous ; but great numbers have 
fallen victims to the same fatal 
method which, in days gone by, 
proved so destructive to the wild- 
fow]!-breeding in the fens of Lincoln- 
shire—viz., “driving” the moulting 
birds when unable ‘to fly, or hunting 
them down in that helpless condi- 
tion, on the water, by means of 
boats. Mr Gould, referring to this 
practice, remarks that he has heard 
of the boats of a whaler entering 
an estuary, and returning to the 
ship nearly filled with black swans. 
So great has been the destruction, 
that Professor Newton, in the ar- 
ticle before quoted, remarks that 
“perhaps even now there are more 
black swans in a reclaimed condi- 
tion in other lands than are at large 
in their mother country.” And it 
is much to be feared that, in a state 
of nature, it will indeed soon be- 
come a rare bird upon the earth. 
Even still more curious than the 
swan totally black is a very beau- 
tiful species—also found in the 
southern hemisphere—the body of 
which is pure white, but its head 
and neck are black as ebony. This 
species, which is found in the ex- 
treme southern portion of Amer- 
ica, the Falkland Isles, Straits of 
Magellan, La Plata, and Chili, 
was first introduced into this 
country by Admiral Hornby, 
when in command of the Pacific 
station, who, Mr Sclater tells us 
in his notes to Wolf’s ‘ Zoologica 
Sketches,’ at different times sent 
home to the late Lord Derby 
sight individuals, six of which 
were living at the dispersal of the 
YOL. CXLIV.—NO, DOCCLEXVIIL 
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Knowsley collection in 1851, since 
which timo it has become well 
known in collections, and has bred 
freely in confinement. A remark- 
able circumstance connected with 
the breeding of this species is on 
record. At Melbourne, in the year 
1883, two black-necked cygnets 
were hatched from*one egg. The 
twins progressed very slowly in 
growth, and although perfectly 
healthy, the smaller of the two at 
seven months old was a queer 
little fellow stil! covered with 
down, and in appearance not more 
than two months old. This spe- 
cies is mentioned by Narbrough, 
in the first edition of his Voyage, 
as having been found by him in 
August 1670 in the Straits of 
Magellan. 

There is one other southern 
species known as the Coscaroba 
Swan, which is found in about 
the same limits as the preceding 
species, It is much smaller than 
the domestic swan, but is an ex- 
ceedingly beautiful bird. Although 
it has on one occasion at least 
produced eggs in confinement, 
hitherto no young ones have re- 
sulted. “It was introduced into 
this country from Chili in 1870, 
and is now an inhabitant of sev- 
eral of the Continental zoological 
gardens as well as of our own. 

Turning to the northern hemi- 
sphere, there are six, or perhaps 
seven, known species of swan,— 
one said to inhabit Northern China, 
which has received the name of 
David’s Swan, from its discoverer, 
and is only known from a single 
specimen seen by Ptre David at 
Pekin, unless, indeed, two swans 
from Corea, recorded (P Z. &., 
1887, p. 590) by Messrs Ciglioli 
and Salvadori, and doubtfully re- 
ferred by them to this species, 
really prove to be identical with 
the bird imperfectly described by 
David. Of two North American 
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species, “one, the Ameériean Swan 
of Baird, has, according to Mr 
Sclater, never been brought alive 
to Europe, nor does he know 
of its having ever been exhibited 
in any of the American gardens ; 
the other, the well-known Trum- 
peter Swan, inhabiting, like the 
preceding speeies, the arctic por- 
tions of America, has frequently 
bred in confinement, and it is this 
species which yields the skins so 
largely imported by the Hudson 
Bay Company. 

We now come to the European 
species of swan; and the smallest 
of these, although noticed by Pal- 
las, who appears to have regaréed 
it merely as a small race of the 
Whooper, was first described ag 
a distinct specics by the late Mr 
Yarrell, who named it (in honour 
of Thomas Bewick) Bewick’s Swan. 
It is an elegant little bird, and by 
no means rare on our coasts in 
some seasons, Mr Seebohm found 
it breeding in North-East Russia 
and in Eastern Siberia: its true 
home appears to be Arctic Asia. 
Although a peace-loving bird, liv- 
ing amicably with other water- 
fowl, and said to be capable of 
strong attachment to other indi- 
viduals of its own species, it has 
not been known to nest in cap- 
tivity. 

A very touching story is told 
of a Bewick’s Swan, which, being 
wounded on the 10th Decsmber, 
out of a flock of twenty-nine, was 
unable to follow its companions in 
their flight. It was not wholly 
deserted, however, for a second 
bird, presumably its mate, haunt- 
ed the spot till banished by per- 
severing efforts to effect its cap- 
ture, Not even then did it finally 
desert its captive companion ; for 
on the 23d of March, a swan be- 
lieved to be the same individual 
made its appearance, and until the 


13th April, when it was again 
alarmed by some strange dogs, 
was assiduous in its attentions to 
its still incapacitated companion, 
On the 5th of the followmg Sep. 
tember, the wounded swan, having 
quite recovered the uso of its in- 
jured wing, took its departure—let 
us hope, to rejoin its faithful mate 
where dogs and men would cease 
from troubling them, The cry of 
this species is a loud musical 


'“ tong, tong,” very like the sound 


of a violin-string. 

Almost every winter brings to 
our shores flocks of another species 
of swan, known as the Whooper, 
or Whistling Swan. In some 
seasons it is by no means rare, 
and its presence in greater or less 
numbers is much influenced by 
the comparative severity of the 
weather ; long~continued frosts 
occasionally witness the arrival of 
immense flocks of these fine birds. 
The Whooper, which a hundred 
years ago, according to Low 
(‘Fauna Orcadensis,’ p. 133), nested 
in the holms of the loch of Stenness 
—where, however, he adds, it was 
always robbed by the country peo- 
ple — has quite deserted Orkney, 
and now breeds principally in the 
arctic portions of Europe. By the 
inhabitants of the high latitudes 
through which it passes on the 
approach of summer, its “‘ whoop, 
whoop,” as it wings its way to 
its breeding- station, is as wel- 
come a sound as is to us the 
note of the cuckoo. How differ- 
ently it is regarded by the inhabi- 
tants of our more southern latitude, 
and for what reasons, has been 
charmingly told by the Rev. Rich- 
ard Lubbock in the following pas 
sage in his ‘Fauna of Norfolk’ :— 


“The whooping of a herd of these 
birds,” says Mr Lubbock, “is by the 
Laplander compared to the sound of 
a violin, atid it conjures up to his 
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mind agreeable hopes and thoughts, 
telling him that winter is past, that 
sture is at hand for his reindeer, 
and that short-lived arctic flowers 
shall bloom again on the banks of the 
Tornea. He therefore thinks it har- 
monious in the extreme. The Eng- 
lish fenman, on the contrary, listens 
with disgust to the phalanx of whoop- 
ers which sweep on high over his 
head: they speak of increase and 
continuance of cold, remind him of 
want of fuel and of dearth of occupa- 
tion. The voices of the unwelcome 
visitors grate upon his ear, and from 
association of ideas he calls them 
melancholy and unpleasant.” 


Low says, “ When the swans go 
soon away, the Orkney people ex- 
pect a forward season; but when 
they go south in the spring, fear 
the worst.” 

In Ireland, Sir R. Payne-Gall- 
wey says that there is a very 
strong feeling against slaying a 
swan, for the strange reason that 
the fowler believes that in each 
individual swan is imprisoned a 
departed spirit, it may be of one 
of his own kin. Should he be 
guilty of such an act, he believes 
the consequences will be dire in- 
deed. In-the hard winter of 1881; 
Sir R. Payne-Gallwey says that 
in a small lake at Castle Gregory, 
on the coast of Kerry, which has 
from time immemorial been cele- 
brated as a resort for wild swans, 
there were about 800 of these 
birds present at one time, and 
that upon a gun being fired they 
rose on the wing as one great 
white cloud and left for the sea, 
only to return, however, at night- 
fall. 

Mr St John, in his charming 
book, ‘ Natural History and Sport 
in Moray,’ thus speaks of the ar- 
rival of the wild swans in the 
Findhorn Bay, which takes place 
about the middle of October. In 
1844 he estimated the number at 
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nearly 300, and says their appear- 
ance 


“As they circle round the fresh- 

water lakes on their first arrival is 
one of the fhost beautiful sights im- 
aginable. There is, too, a wild har- 
mony in their bugle-like cry, as they 
wheel round and round, now separ- 
ating into small companies, as each 
family of five or six seems inclined to 
alight, and now all joining again in a 
long undulating line, waiting for the 
word of command from some old 
leader, whose long acquaintance with 
the country and its dangers consti- 
tutes him a swan of note among the 
common herd. At last this leader 
makes up his mind to alight, and in a 
few moments the whole flock is grad- 
ually sinking down on the calm loch. 
After a moment or two spent in look- 
ing round them, with straight and 
erect necks, they commence sipping 
the water, and bending their flexible 
necks into a thousand graceful curves 
and attitudes. Then they break off 
into smal] companies, each appar- 
ently a separate family, and set to 
work, with seemingly a most excel- 
lent appetite, on the water grasses 
and plants.” 
Their food in these situations, Mr 
St John says, consists chiefly of 
the aquatic grasses Glyceria flui- 
tans and G. aquatica. 

To those who have only seen 
occasional flocks of seven or eight 
of these grand birds wending their 
way in wedge-shaped formation 
high in the air with extended 
necks, the beauty of such a sight 
as that described by Sir Ralph 
Gallwey or Mr St John can 
hardly be imagined. The Whoop- 
er is not a‘graceful bird in the 
water —he carries his neck too 
straight, and has none of the ele- 
gance of the Mute Swan; but a 
bird pure white, and measuring 
from beak to tail five feet, with a 
stretch of wings reaching eight 
feet, and -weighing twenty -four 
pounds, is certainly a magnificent 
object when on the wing. These 
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birds have frequently bred in con- 
finement, and Yarrell tells of the 
proud father of a brood in the 
Zoological Gardens which was 
escorting its young ones on the 
water, when a carrion-crow had 
the temerity to strike at one of 
the cygnets. He paid dearly, how- 
ever, for his boldness; the male 
Whooper, coming to the rescue, 
seized the marauder, and immers- 
ing him in the water, held him 
there till life was extinct. 

Whether or not there is a third 
species of swan which -visits our 
shores in a state of nature, nat- 
uralists are not unanimous; cer- 
tain it is that from time to time 
birds, to all appearance wild, are 
killed which present certain pecu- 
liarities which led Mr Yarrell to 
assign to them a true specific 
value, the claim to which was, he 
considered, greatly strengthened 
by the fact that individuals pos- 
sessing the same peculiarities had 
for many years been imported 
from the Baltic by the London 
dealers under the name of the 
Polish Swan, and that the off- 
spring of these birds, instead of 
being grey like those of the Mute 
Swan, were white or nearly so: 
this induced Mr Yarrell to name 
his new species Cygnus immuta- 
bilis. Of late years many broods 
of the so-called Polish Swan have 
been known to be produced of a 
white or very pale buff colour, a 
circumstance of extremely rare oc- 
currence in the young of the Mute 
Swan; and it has been suggested 
that, even in the few instances re- 
corded, the fact may be due to the 
presence, although unsuspecteJ, of 
Polish blood in one or other of the 
parents. It seems, therefore, highly 
probable that Mr Yarrell’s swan 
is really a good species. 

Far exceeding any of the pre- 
ceding species in beauty and 
prone. bearing is the common 


swan of our ornamental waters, 
of which it is itself the greatest 
ornament—the so-called “ Mute 
Swan.” Why the “ Mute” Swan, 
who can say?—for although it is 
not possessed of the fabled song so 
often attributed to it by poets of 
the past, and although Sir Thomas 
Browne was fully justified, as he 
usually was in most of his con- 
clusions, in his remarks already 
quoted, still our domestic swan is 
by no means mute; and it may 
frequently be heard, more espe- 
cially when accompanied by its 
young, indulging in a soft low 
contented sort of murmur, which 
Colonel Hawker, in -his ‘ Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen,’ has 
reduced to music. The “swan’s 
melody,” he says, is “ formed with 
two notes—C, and the minor third 
(E flat)—and the musician kept 
working his head as if delighted 
with his own performance.” In 
addition to this song of peaceful 
love, the usual call of the Mute 
Swan is a croaking note, which, 
although certainly not musical, is 
by no means out of harmony when 
heard in the haunt of the coot and 
moor-hen ; and who has not heard, 
when venturing too close to the 
jealously guarded cygnets, the hiss 
of anger and defiance with which 
the parent bird threateningly pur- 
sues the intruder! What becomes 
of the dead swans is almost as 
difficult a problem to solve as 
the like disappearance of defunct 
donkeys’; but that they do die, the 
writer had once ar >pportunity of 
witnessing. In the reed-bed by a 
river-sidv, the poor bird, probably 
injured by some means of which 
there were no outward indications, 
had beaten out a small dock 
amongst the water-weeds, and was 
swimming round and round in a 
narrow circle, like a boat propelled 
by one oar, using one foot only— 
the other apparently paralysed— 
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till it became more and more fee- 
ble, and its beautiful neck at length 
dropped into the water, never more 
to be proudly arched between its 
snowy pinions, the very emblem 
of pride and stately beauty. But 
where was 


‘The warble loud and full and clear” 


which should have heralded the 
death of Apollo’s bird? Alas! the 
swan’s dying song existed only in 
the poet’s imagination, and poor 
Oygnus expired without a sound, 
mute only when he should have 
been musical. 

The Mute Swan in a state of 
nature is found in the present day, 
according to Yarrell, in Denmark, 
Sweden, some parts of Germany, 
Central and Southern Russia, the 
Lower Danube, Greece, the Black 
and Caspian Seas, and Turkistan. 
It is much more intolerant of cold 
than the other species of the genus, 
and in the northern portion of its 
range is migratory, being found in 
winter as far south as the lakes of 
Algeria and Egypt. Whether this 
country is ever visited by the Mute 
Swan in its migrations is uncertain, 
but it has always been accorded a 
place in books on British ornithol- 
ogy. At what period it was in- 
troduced into this country as a 
domestic bird is also uncertain; but 
the authority just quoted states 
that it was brought here fram Oy- 
prus in the reign of Richard [. 
(1189-99), and that swans are men- 
tioned in a MS, of the time of Ed- 
ward I, (1272). Paulus Jovius 
found tie river Thames thickly 
covered with swans in 1543; and 
in the ‘ Avium Historia,’ published 
in 1544, Turner notices the swan 
with the black tubercle on the 
beak. According to Hutchin (‘ An- 
tiquities of Dorset’), King Henry 
YIIL., in the thirty-fifth year of 
his reign (1544), granted the swan- 
nery of Abbotsbury to Giles 





Strangeways, Esq. It is therefore 
certain that swans existed in 
plenty both on the Thames and at 
Abbotsbury in 1544, How many 
years previous to that time the 
abbots of the latter place had “ en- 
joyed ” the privilege of maintaining 
@ swannery is not recorded, but 
probably from a very early date. 
It has been suggested that we owe 
the introduction of the Mute Swan, 
like so many other good things, to 
the Romans ; and who is prepared 
to prove the contrary ? 

Of the Abbotsbury swannery - 
Hutchin says :— 


“A little west of the town is a 
noble swannery, much visited by 
strangers. In the open or broad part 
of the Fleet are kept 600 or 700 swans, 
formerly 1500, or, as some say, 7000 
or 8000, including 2 or & small 
species of swans, who feed and range, 
and return home again. The royalty 
belonge ° anciently to the abbot, since 
to the family of Strangeways, now to 
the Earl of Ichester.” 


This remarkable swannery still 
exists, although the birds are 
greatly reduced in numbers. It 
is situated about a mile south of 
the town, at the western extrem. 
ity of the “ Fleet,” a tidal creek of 
brackish water, with a narrow in- 
let from the sea, in Portland Har- 
bour, and separated from-the sea 
on the south by the Chesil Bank. 
In 1877 it was computed that 
there were 1300 swans on the 
water, and in May of that year 
330 nests might be seen with the 
old birds busily incubating their 
eggs ; but at present there are be- 
lieved to be not more than 600 or 
700 birds. This is in great meas- 
ure owing to tho losses sustained 
in the savere winter of 1880-81, 
when, in consequence of the de- 
struction of the “ grass” (a species 
of Zostera) on which they feed, 
some 700 birds are believed to have 
been lost: the birds were starved, 
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and would not at that time 


take the corn which was provided 


for them. At present there is not 
enough natural food for the re- 
maining swans, and they are fed 


on boiled Indian corn. Probably” 


owing to this scarcity of food in 
the ancient locality a considerable 
colony of swans has established 
itself at Weymouth, in the “ Back- 
water ”—sometimes called Radi- 
pole Lake—a sheet of brackish 
water a mile and a half long by 
a third of a mile broad, and separ- 
ated from the sea by the spur of 
old beach on whith the town of 
Weymouth is built. A weir has 
recently been erected which pre- 
vents this Backwater from becom- 
ing a muddy estuary at low tide, 
as used formerly to be the case, 
and the health of the town is 
thereby much improved. The 
swans, which number probably 
about 300, have a little islet to 
themselves, are fed on boiled In- 
dian corn in addition to the natu- 
ral food which they glean from 
the bottom of the shallow lake, 
and are supplied with fresh water 
by the Wey and other streams 
which run into and through the 
Backwater. The good people of 
Weymouth have tried to induce 
the swans to live in the open 
sea—in the bay; but they have 
not succeeded, although occasional 
stragglers may be seen in the bay 
or harbour. These stragglers often 
return flying, and single birds or 
pairs may be occasionally seen 
winging their way home to the 
Backwater. They seem to dislike 
a strong wind, and in boisterous 
weather retire from the town side 
of the Backwater, notwithstand- 
ing the tempting food which the 
inhabitants provide for them. 
These birds seem to be in ex- 
cellent health, whereas those at 
the older colony at Abbotsbury 
appear to be in low condition. 
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This is also indicated in the 
latter instance by the unpro- 
ductiveness of the old birds, 
which are said never to lay more 
than nine eggs, generally only 
three to six; whereas in the Nor- 
folk rivers the average hatoh 
would not be below seven, and 
ten eggs are not uncommon. The 
nests are canstructed of reeds and 
coarse herbage, which are supplied 
to the birds for that purpose; and 
when one bird has hatched off, 
she is separated from the others, 
and other cygnets are given to her 
to rear to the number of about 
twenty: these are supplied with 
barley-meal, and are cither fatted 
for the table or turned off to 
maintain the stock. The birds 
always resort to fresh water to 
drink, both here and at Weymouth; 
and it is a pretty sight to see 
them congregate for that . purpose, 
laving their bodies and carefully 
arranging their plumage. Doubt- 
less many of the unpinioned birds 
leave the water to return no more, 
it may be to swell the ranks of 
their free-born brethren. 

To what age the Mute Swan 
will attain is not certainly known, 
but the keeper at Abbotsbury has 
never known any to die “in his 
time,”—a pretty long experience, 
too,—except of accident or star- 
vation. A pair known as the 
King and Queen are popularly be- 
lieved to be from 100 to 150 years 
old; but of that there is no evi- 
dence. These two eccentric indi- 
viduals do not associate with the 
common herd of swans, but occupy 
a pond in the neighbouring decoy, 
which no other bird of the same 
species dares. to invade. Should 
an intruder make its appearance, 
no quarter is shown it by their 
majesties, until it either makes its 
way out of the decoy or is re 
moved by the keeper. Even their 
own young ones, after having once 
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left the pond, are never allowed to 
return; but birds other than their 
own species——ducks, &c, — are 
never molested by these ancient 
monarchs. 

The Abbotsbury swans are fre- 
quently joined by genuine wild 
birds, which, however, do not 
remain, but, as Hutchin says, 
“feed and range, and return home 
again.” These strangers are, for 
the most part, Whoopers; but 
it is not unlikely that occasional 
examples of Bewick’s Swan also 
frequent the waters, attracted, like 
the Whdopers, by the semi-wild 
Mute Swans. 

It is a long distance from Dor- 
setshire to the east coast of Nor- 
folk, but probably no other local- 
ity (after Abbotsbury), not even 
the Thames itself, produces so 
many swans annually as the Nor- 
folk “broads” and rivers. Here, 
in the sluggish streams bordered 
by a debatable margin on either 
side—which is neither land nor 
water, and which is covered with 
the rankest of marsh vegetation— 
or on the shallow waters of the 
broads themselves, the swans 
thrive beyond measure and mul- 
tiply exceedingly, finding for them. 
selves an ample supply of their 
natural food in the teeming waters. 
How many swans there are in 
these favoured regions it is impos- 
sible to say, but in Hickling 
Broad alone there are probably 
not less than thirty couple; and 
scattered along the river-sides and 
on the marshes, even within sight 
of the traveller as he journeys from 
Norwich to Yarmouth by rail, 
many old birds may be seen at the 
breeding season busily collecting 
the material for their nests, or 
quietly seated on the great heaps 
of rank marsh-grasses, a slight 
depression in which contains their 
treasures, whilst the old male 
keeps watch close by. Not socially, 
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as at Abbotsbury, do the swans 
nest here; every pair has exclu- 
sive possession of its own district, 
and fierce battles are the result of 
the slightest attempt on the part 
of any intruder to trespass on its 
Many of the 
swans which, at other seasons, 
frequent distant portions of the 
rivers, return regularly each pair 
to their accustomed spot to nest ; 
and so jealous are they of intrud- 
ers, that it is often difficult for a 
oung couple to find a settlement. 
f course these swans all have 
owners; but except on private 
waters, the birds belonging ‘to the 
different individuals possessed of 
swan-rights ‘nix indiscriminately, 
and pair with an utter disregard 
to ownership, This, however, as 
will be seen, is of little conse- 
quence. 
We will suppose the month of 
arch to have arrived, and the 
young birds, it may be only in 
their second year (if so, their 
brood will be a small one), to have 
paired (probably for life), settled 
all prelimineries, and chosen a site 
for their nest: then begins the im- 
portant work of building a recep- 
tacle for their eggs ; and this is no 
mean labour, for the swan’s nest js 
of ample dimensions, and requi 
a very considerable quantity of 
material for its construction ; and 
even when sitting, the old birds 
appear to be constantly adding to 
and rearranging their already, to 
all appearance, ample structure. 
The spot chosen for the nest is 
always near the water, either on 
an island in the river or broad, on 
the marshy “rond,” or at the en- 
trance to some marsh-drain, and 
is composed of the coarse herb- 
age which is ‘sure to be found 
in abundance in, such a locality, 
often supplemented by a load of 
marsh-grass and sedges, deposited 
in a convenient position by the 
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broad-keeper. The male bird takes 
his fair share of the work, and 
when the nest is in all other re- 
spects ready for the eggs, he sta- 
tions himself upon it, shaping out, 
with the weight and motion of his 
body, a hollow centre in which 
they are deposited: nor does his 
assiduity then cease, for in addi- 
tion to guarding his mate when 
upon her nest, he is always ready 
to take her place should she desire 
to leave it for a time. An old 
male swan never shows to greater 
advantage than when proudly sail- 
ing up and down keeping gvfard 
over his nest, with neck thrown 
back and wings arched, every 
feather on his body seeming to 
stand apart from its fellow and 
to bristle with excitement as he 
surges through the water to drive 
away the intruder. And this is 
not mere display ; there is plenty 
of evidence of the old male's fe- 
rocity, even to his boldly boarding 
a boat and attacking its occupants. 
The onslaught of an old male 
swan, although not so dreadful as 
it has often been depicted, is by no 
means devoid of danger, and some 
of the broadmen tell of serious in- 
convenience arising from the blows 
administered by the stump of the 
pinioned wing of an infuriated 
bird. The number of eggs laid by 
the Mute Swan varies considerably. 
It often happeas that an adult 
bird is paired with a young mate, 
say of the second year: in this case 
the produce would be greater than 
that resulting from two young 
birds ; for should both birds be 
only two years of age, they will 
probably not produce more than 
three or four eggs the first year. 
They will, however, in each suc- 
cessive year become more and 
more productive, till the full com- 
plement of nine to twelve eggs is 
produced. Mr Stevenson, the 
author of the ‘Birds of Norfolk,’ 


in a paper on the Mute Swan ag 
observed in that county, printed 
for private circulation, gives a 
table of the produce. of a pair of 
swans which bred on Surlingham 
Broad. In eight years they pro- 
duced eighty-five eggs and reared 
eighty-two cygnets. The writer 
has known several instances in 
which the same bird has laid twelve 

and more than one in which 
she has hatched that number of 
cygnets. 

In due time—that is, in about 
five weeks—the eggs hateh into 
little balls of dusky down, which 
are conveyed to the water, and 
assiduously tended by their proud 
parents; and what a beautiful 
sight is the snow-white mother, 
surrounded by or attending her 
dusky little ones, or perhaps, with 
arched wings, bearing them upon 
her back, their queer little heads 
peeping from beneath her shelter- 
ing plumage—fit emblem of peace ! 
Then is heard the gentle crooning 
note of the female before referred 
to, whilst the proud father is sail- 
ing protectingly round in all his 
warlike pomp, ready to give battle 
in their defence to all the forces 
of the universe ! .6 life of the 
little cygnets must be a happy 
one, as, tended by their constant 
parents, they are taught all that 
it is becoming for baby swans to 
know, gradually progressing from 
the down of their infancy to the 
rather inelegant figure and plum- 
age of their hobbledehoyhood ; but 
there is a sad future before them, 
happily hidden from their know- 
ledge. 

The second Monday in August 
is an eventful day in the history 
of the existence of the dusky cyg- 
nets, for on that day their fate is 
decided : either they are destined 
to live a life of freedom like their 
parents, or they are hurried off 
to the swan-pit, there te undergo 
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a course of gradual preparation, 
which ends in the spit. 

The Swan Upping or “ Hopping 
on the Norwich rivers, although 
formerly attended with some little 
pomp, is nowadays a prosaic affair 
enough. On the river and its 
broads below Norwich, it takes 
place on the secord Monday in 
August, but on the streams above 
the city it is deferred till the last 
Monday in the same month. The 
morning having arrived, the keeper 
of the St Helen’s swan-pit, to be 
hereafter mentioned, and who rep- 
resents the swan-right of the city 
corporation, meets the representa- 
tives of the various other swan- 
rights, at Buckenham Ferry, ten 
miles below Norwich, on the river 
Yare ; and the preliminary of break- 
fast having been got through, the 
procession of boats starts to take 
up the youag swans. This is not 
always a very easy matter, as the 
old birds, probably with a glimmer- 
ing recollection of former raids 
upon their broods, make every 
effort to lead their young ones into 
a place of safety. Before long, 
however, they are either surround- 
ed-by boats, and the young ones 
captured by means of a sort of 
shepherd’s crook, or both old and 
young are driven out of the water 
and secured, Sometimes, however, 
a pair of cunning old birds will 
manage to get into the open water, 
or dodge between reed-beds, and 
give a great deal of trouble before 
they aro captured; but as a rule, 
they do not show so much fight as 
might be expected, seeming, be- 
tween their anxiety for the safety 
of their young ones, and fear for 
themselves, to be quite bewildered ; 
and although tho piping of the cap- 
tured young ones will induce them 
to follow tho boat at first, they 
soon give up tho chase, and seem 
to forget tho loss of their families. 
When the parent birds are taken 
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from the water, their “marks” 
are examined, in order to ascertain 
to whom they belong ; and if, as is 
generally the case, the male and 
female birds are owned by different 
proprietors, the brood is equally 
divided ; if there is ari odd young 
one, the representatives of the two 
owners “toss up” for it, and by 
this means make an amicable distri- 
bution. - Should the marks in the 
bill of the old birds be defective 
from any cause, the opportunity 
is taken to renew them by fresh 
cutting. 

The young birds have their feet 
turned on their backs, where they 
are tied by a’ piece of soft list, and 
are then placed on a bed of rushes 
at the bottom of the boat if they 
are to be taken away for fatting ; 
but if they are destined to replenish 
the breeding stock, they are pin- 
ioned by renfdving a portion of the 
wing at the carpal-joint—a rough 
but effectual piece of surgery—and 
are then returned to the custody 
of their parents. All are “marked” 
by having certain cabalistic signs, 
the ancient “swan-mark ” pertain- 
ing to the “right of swans,” cut 
upon their bills. This is either 
dons by incising the skin or notch- 
ing the side of the bill: the latter 
is the more permanent, but both 
are probably equally painful to the 
bird ; and ancient as is the prac- 
tice, it seems a pity that one less 
cruel cannot be substituted for it, 
such, for instance, as punching 
small holes in tho web of the foot, 
which would admit of an infinity 
of combinations, and would be 
much less painful for tho bird. 
The young swans intended for the 
swan-pit are not pinioncd, as it 
would tend to prevent their fat 
tening so readily. 

There are several private swan- 
pits belonging to the variousowners 
of swan-rights on the Norwich 
rivers, but the bulk of the oygnots 
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are taken to the swan-pit at the 
St Helen’s Hospital, an almshouse 
for old men and women at Nor- 
wich, and there consigned to the 
care of the governor of that, insti- 
tution, who has the privilege of 
fattening them. Of the history of 
this ancient swan-pit, strange to 
say, little is known. None of the 
local historians mention it ; but as 
a minute in the books of the Hos- 
pital Trust says that a new “ swan- 
yard” was constructed in 1793, it 
is fair to presume it existed long 
before that time, and by some“it 
is thought to date from even before 
the year 1547, when the site of 
the present hospital in the parish 
of St Helen’s was granted to the 
mayor and commonalty of the 
city of Norwich and their suc 
cessors for ever by King Edward 
VI. Here from 80 to 100 cygnets 
may be seen at the proper time 
of year undergoing the process of 
fattening in the swan-pit, which is 
constructed of brickwork, and is 
about 35 yards long by 12 yards 
wide: one end is left inclined for 
the convenience of the birds in 
entering and leaving the water ; 
the other three sides are perpen- 
dicular, and have floating troughs 
in which are placed the barley and 
Indian corn on which the birds 
feed. They have also, particularly 
at first, a plentiful supply of cut 
grass, which is thrown upon the 
surface of the water. Although 
situated at some distance from the 
river, tke water has free access to 
the swan-pit, and rises and falls 
with the tidal flow, which tends to 
prevent its becoming foul, although 
so thickly inhabited. 

The past season has not been 
a very favourable one for the 
young broods, and there are at 
present only eighty cygnets in the 
swan-pit. Very pretty indeed 
they look swimming up and down 
in their new home, and dabbling 
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for their food, but this happiness 
will be ot short duration; the 
Christmas season will make a great 
inroad upon the inhabitants of the 
swan-pit, and indeed after that 
time they cease to thrive, and by 
the month of January lose flesh, 
notwithstanding any amount of 
high feeding. At their prime the 
cygnets will weigh up to 28 lb, 
but when dressed for the table 
about"15 lb., constituting a very 
imposing dish, and fit to grace the 
tables of the royal and distin- 
guished persons, or the civic feasts 
at which for the most part they 
are destined to appear. 

Tn a recently published book, 
purporting to. portray the manners 
and customs prevailing in the East 
Country in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, Mrs Dorothy 
Browne, the wife of the celebrated 
Norwich physician, afterwards Sir 
Thomas Browne, is represented as 
lamenting that the cygnets on the 
spit (note the plural, and this at an 
impromptu supper !) testified “ by 
an odour too strong to be agree- 
able,” to their having been kept a 
trifle too long, a circumstance ren- 
dered not at all improbable from 
the fact of Mistress Browne’s sup- 
per taking place in the month of 
March, whereas cygnets are only 
in season from October to the end 
of December ! 

The value of a cygnet when first 
taken from its parents is said to 
be about ten or twelve shillings ; 
when fat it is sold at the swan-pit, 
dressed ready for the spit, at two 
guineas; but for fatting. swans 
sent for that purpose one guinea 
is charged—not too large a sum, 
seeing that, in addition to the care 
required, the cygnet before being 
ready for the table has consumed 
nearly four bushels of barley. 

Let it not be imagined that the 
cygnet, when delivered to the cook, 
is to be regarded with lovity. No; 
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the after-treatment of so ancient 
and grand a dish is a matter of too 
much importance to be left to the 
caprice of the chef, be he never so 
original a genius. Each bird sent 
out from the swannery is accom- 


panied by a recipe, and that a 
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poetical one, giving instructions for 
the due. performance of that last 
rite of all, which shall culminate 
in the final entombment in the 
aldermanic stomach. Would the 
reader like to know how 


To Roast a Swan? 


‘‘ Take three pounds of beef, beat fine in a mortar, 
Put it into the swan—that is, when you've caught her ' 
Some pepper, salt, mace, some nutmeg, an onion, 
Will heighten the flavour in gourmand’s opinion 
Then tie it up tight with a small piece of tape, 
That the gravy and other things may not escape. 
A meal paste (rather stiff) should be laid on the breast, 
And some ‘ whitey-brown ’ paper should cover the rest. 
Fifteen minutes at least ere the swan you take down, 
Pull the paste off the bird that the breast may get browa.” 


The Gravy. 


** To a gravy of beef (good and strong), I opine, 
You'll be right if you add half a pint of good wine ; 
Pour this through the swan—-yes, quite through the belly — 
Then serve the whole up with some hot currant-jelly.” 


N.B.—The swan must not be skinned. 
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‘PWENTY YEARS’ MOVEMENTS IN AGRICULTURE. 


RaRBiy is an age able to fully 
realise the tendencies and processes 
of transition that are going on with 
it, until these have impressed them- 
selves upon it by the positive fact 
of change. And it is only when 
we compare the present with the 
past that we awake to a conscious- 
ness of what we have been going 
through. In the case of the ele- 
ments of our material prosperity 
our perceptions are sensibly quick- 
ehed; but even with regard to 
these, it is only by contrasting two 
epochs with each other we can 
reach an accurate estimate of the 
changes that have taken place. 
No particular branch of industry 
has been more closely watched 
than the fluctuating fortunes of 
agriculture; and yet it is only 
by means of a retrospect that we 
can form a precise idea of either 
its present position or possible 
future. 

Tt has been truly enough said that 
within the past fifty years British 
farming has been transformed from 
a comparatively simple to a most 
complex process, requiring the ex- 
ercise of much greater ingenuity, 
forethought, and scientific know- 
ledge than was necessary for the 
elementary agriculture of the olden 
times. Money, manure, and motive 
power, with just enough enterprise 
and wisdom to ensure that these 
agents should be fairly active and 
moderately faithful to their re- 
spective functions, were sufficient 
in “the good old days of fifty 
years ago” to maintain the agri- 
cultural fabric in a robust and 
flourishing condition. The first 


three great agencies are of course 
still essential; but to direct and 
manipulate them so as to achieve 


success—so as to successfully com- 
bat the new and stubborn diff. 
culties opposed to them,—in short, 
to bring out a product which 
shall realise more than its cost 
of production—demands the ex- 
ercise of a very different mental 
agent from what was sufficient in 
former eras. Now much more 
depends upon the controlling mind ; 
now it is mind, money, manure, 
and motive power. 

Farming has indeed become far 
more a e of science than of 
brute force. New difficulties have 
arisen — difficulties undreamt of 
half a century ago. Disease 
amongst live stock, insect and 
fungoid attacks upon crops, im- 
paired fertility of . soil, advance 
in cost of labour, a vast and ever- 
growing volume of foreign com- 
-petition in farm products, and 
,@ great decline in prices, — all 
‘these and other obstacles little 
known to his forefathers beset 
the path and impede the opera- 
tions of the modern farmer. 

In the forty-eight years which 
have elapsed since the chemical 
torch of Liebig gave new light tothe 
agricultural world, many changes 
have taken place in the condition 
and practice of farming. In the 
preface to the third edition of his 
great work, ‘The Book of the 
Farm,’ the late Mr Henry Stephens 
remarked that ever after the 
enunciation of Liebig’s chemical 
discoveries and theories in 1840, 
practical and scientific agriculture 
had “ marched hand in hand, in 
the joyful assurance of achieving 
great things in future.” That 
preface was written in 1871, and 
the writer was able to say that, 
with the reviving aid of ecienee, 
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the progress of agriculture, al- 
though intermittent, had been 
great and substantial ; and he had 
such confidence in the soundness 
and solidity of the condition of 
British agriculture, and the system 
then being pursued, that he be- 
lieved his classical work, ‘ The 
Book of the Farm,’—to the pre- 
paration and perfecting of which, 
with untiring zeal, he devoted a 
great part of his active and useful 
life—might, in the light of that 
period, be made to “ assume a per- 
manent character” as a “guide 
for the use of young men wishing 
to become practical farmers.” 

How many freaks and surprises, 
how many new developments and 
modificatioas of old conditions, the 
next twenty years had in store for 
British agriculture, no one living 
in 1868 could have easily predicted. 
Nor, indeed, until the two periods 
are narrowly looked at, and, so to 
speak, laid side by side and men- 
tally compared and contrasted, are 
the changes from the old order of 
things to the new—from the agri- 
culture of 1868 to that of 1888— 
very clearly apparent to any one 
now living. 

In the fourth edition of ‘The 
Book of the Farm,’ the First 
Division of which has just been 
issued, Mr Macdonald, into whose 
able and experienced hands the 
task of revising this standard work 
has most fitly been intrusted, gives 
expression to the striking impres- 
sion which the changes in the 
agricultural situation in the twenty 
years since his predecessor laid 
down his pen have made upon 
him. In the Preface to the new 
edition of this work it is remarked, 
that in the comparatively short 
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period of time — hardly twenty 
years—that has elapsed since the 
preparation of the third edition of 
‘The Book of the Farm,’ British 
agriculture has seen its highest 
point in prosperity, and almost its 
lowest in depression. Up to 1875 
the progress was steady and rapid, 
but a reverse of fortune was close 
at hand. Since 1879 the agricul- 
ture of this country has indeed 
been subjected to sore trials. 
Climatic conditions have been as 
adverse as could well be conceived 
—a dispensation to be accepted 
uncomplainingly. In spite of a 
largely increased population, and 
much greater purchasing power 
on the part of the consuming pub- 
lic, the prices of nearly all varie- 
ties of farm produce have declined 
to a serious extent. Other coun- 
tries might perhaps have attempted 
to prevent this by keeping out or 
taxing the mass of foreign produce 
which has flooded our open ports, 
to a large extent supplanting the 
produce of British farms. We are 
not to say that this should or 
should not have been done; we 
are not to discuss in any way the 
merits of either Fair Trade or 
Free Trade. We are simply re- 
hearsing bare facts which have 
helped to introduce into the agri- 
culture of this country an entirely 
new order of things. 

With a free will, and with our 
eyes open, we have exposed our 
agriculture to the full force of a 
whole-world competition. Virgin 
soils and cheap labour in far-off 
lands combine with low freights on 
the thoroughfares of the sea to pour 
in at our open ports the low-priced 
produce of foreign countries. To 
the consumer, who is imbued with 
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the practical spirit of this supreme- 
ly utilitarian age, and who cares 
not where his bread‘ is grown or 
baked, the foreign article is as 
welcome as the home-raised. With 
the consumer it is purely and sim- 
ply a question of price und quality, 
and upon these lines it has become 


a determined and formidable strug. 


gle between the home and foreign | 


producer. 

The extent and character of the 
foreign competition which British 
farmers have now to face will be 
seen at a glance in the following 


figures :— 


Twenty-one Years’ Imports oF AGRICULTURAL PropvceE. 























It will be observed that the in- 
crease in the “quantities” is even 
greater than in that of “values,” for 
the consumer gets the foreign as 
well as the home produce at prices 
which aro from 20 to 40 per cent 
lower than prevailed twenty years 
ago. Taking the “values,” we 
find that for every man, woman, 
and child in the United King- 
dom, the agricultural imports now 
amount to about £3, 3s., or about 
18s. 6d. per head of the popula- 
tion more than in 1866. 

It is interesting to look narrow- 
ly at this table and note the direc- 
tions in which the imports have 
shown the greatest and the least 


1866. 1887. Increase 
in 
~~ | Twenty-one 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Years. 
£ £ £ 
Cattle, . . Nos. 237,739 | 4,092,294 295,961 | 4,438,805 | 846,511 
Sheep, . . 790,880 | 1,504,312 971,403 | 1,645,837 141,525 
Swine, . . 76,641 | 242,606 21,965 64,424 


Dead meat, cwts.| 1,230,534 | 3,620,102} 6,698,120 | 15,071,283 | 11,451,181 
Wheat,. . » | 23,156,329 | 12,983,091 | 55,784,685 | 21,335,902 | 8,862,811 
Wheat-flour, . 4,972,280 | 3,796,911 | 18,056,545 | 10,020,433 | 6,223,522 
Other j 

stats @ "228,450 | 806,951 906,190 | 1,601,635] 794,684 
Butter and) | 1,165,081 | 5,962,455 | 2,788,000 | 11,886,717 | 6,924,262 


margarine, 
Cheese . . nn 872,342 | 2,801,579 1,834, 467 4,508,937 | 1,707,358 
Eee", i a oe a. 1,105, én 3,080,561 | 1,974,908 
egotables, cwts. 389,663 a 2,192,725 | 1,803,062 
Hope, @*. . - 85,687 567, 760 145,298 428, 250 Pt 
Wool,”. . Ib , 235,741,101 | 17, 27, 720 | 574,196,058 | 24,280,593 | 7,002,873 
on. 4 68, 417,447 117,019,064 | 48,919,309 
Deduct decrease in value of swine, £198,182, and of hops, £139,510, . 817,692 
Net increased value of agricultural imports in twenty-one years, ‘ 48,601,617 


65,342,425 | 16,462,962 | 8,196,612 























expansion. ° The increase yes been 
greatest of all in dead meat, and 
next in order of growth come eggs, 
wheat-flour, butter and margarine, 
lard, wheat, and cheese. The in- 
crease in the imports of live stock 
are comparatively insignificant ; 
but in regard to hops it will be 
observed that while there has been 
a decline in the value, there has 
been a very large increase in the 
quantity of the imports. 

From another point of view, a 
consideration of these figures as to 
imports will be interesting. What 
proportions do the imports of the 
principal products bear to the total 
consumption of these articles in 
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this country? It has been esti- 
mated that twenty years ago only 


about 8 per cent of our meat-- 


supply came from abroad. Now 
the foreign proportion is rather 
over than under 20 per cent, and 
it is believed that in some years 
since 1880, fully one-fourth of the 
meat consumed in this country 
was imported. Major Craigie esti- 
mated that in 1885 the imports of 
beef alone formed about 16 per 
cent of our supply of beef, and 
about 8 per cent of the total con- 
sumption of meat. The imports 
of the flesh of the pig make up 
a larger, and those of mutton a 
smaller, proportion of the quan- 
tities consumed. Of bakers’ bread 
—that is, wheat and flour — the 
proportion derived from abroad 
is very much greater. Indeed, for 
every home-grown loaf now sup- 
plied to us we consume two grown 
in some foreign country. Then as 
to dairy produce, it is calculated 
that rather more than one half of 
both the butter and cheese con- 
sumed in the United Kingdom 
now comes from other countries. 
It is not the intention to dis- 
cuss here the delicate question as 
to how far the decline in agricul- 
tural prices is due to growth in 
foreign competition, or as to what 
part other influences, such as gen- 
eral trade depression at home and 
abroad, may have played in effect- 
ing this falling of. Let us see, 
however, what the past twenty 
years’ movements in agricultural 
prices have really amounted to. 
Grain has sustained the heaviest 
share of the decline. It has 
been greatest of all in wheat. 
From about 50s. in 1866, wheat 
fell to 32s. per quarter in 1887—a 
decline of 18s. per quarter in 
twenty-one years. In the same 
period barley fell back about 11s 
and oats 8s, per quarter; wool 
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from 1s. 9d. to from 10d. to Is. 
per Ib, 

Since 1866 beef has- had many 
“ups and downs” in prices. It 
reached its highest point about 
1875, when it went as high as 
84s. per cwt. For a few years 
it maintained a very high level; 
but from 1883 to 1887 it declined 
rapidly, until in the latter year it 
was lower than it had been twenty 
years before. At the London 
Metropolitan Market the average 
wholesale prices of home-fed beef 
per stone of 8 lb., sinking the offal, 
were from 3s. 8d. to 5s. 6d, in 
1866, 4s. 4d. to 6s, in 1876, and 
from 3s, 3d. to 4s. 10d, in 1886. 
Since then, as will be seen pres- 
ently, an upward movement has 
set in with both beef and grain. 

Mutton has more. successfully 
retained its position in the range 
of prices. The average wholesale 
price of home-fed mutton in the 
London Metropolitan Market, per 
stone of 8 lb., sinking the offal, 
was from 3s. 9d. to 6s. 2d. in 1866, 
from 5s. 2d. to 6s. 11d. in 1876, 
‘and from 4s. 2d. to 6s. in 1886. 

Pork is not much lower than 
twenty years ago, but much below 
the high point it reached in 1876. 
Its average wholesale price per 
stone of 8 lb., sinking the offal, in 
the London markct, was from 3s. to 
4s. 10d. in 1866, from 4s. 6d, to 
5s. 8d. in 1876, and from 2s. 6d. 
to 4s. 6d. in 1886. 

It is thus seen that the decline 
in the prices of grain has been 
much greater than in the prices 
of meat. The latter are not much 
below the level they presented 
twenty years ago, but are far short 
of the high range of prices at- 
tained between 1870 and 1883. 

Naturally the systems of crop- 
ping and general farm manage- 
ment pursued throughout the 
United Kingdom have moved in 
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sympathy with these changes in 
prices, Between 1867 and 1887 


the extent of cultivated land— 
arable land and permanent pas- 


ture — increased by nearly three . 


million acres,—exactly 2,870,714 
acres. Yet notwithstanding this 
increase in the cultivated area, 
a smaller extent is now being 
tilled than twenty years ago. 
Indeed in that period no fewer 
than 833,393 acres have gone from 
regular fillage into permanent 
pasture. 

Then if we look narrowly into 
the division of that which is still 
arable land, we observe several 
changes of significance. The corn 
crops have lost ground to the ex- 
tent of about 40 acres in every 
1000 acres of arable land. Grasses 
under rotation have increased by 
nearly a million acres, or exactly 
58 in every 1000 acres of arable 
land. The break for green crops 
of various kinds has also increased 
by about 7 acres in every 1000 
acres of arable land. One crop of 
wheat cannot now bear two years’ 
rent and labour; and so the area 
of bare fallow has declined by 
nearly 50 per cent. 

A view of the relative positions 
of the individual crops, in regard 
to extent, shows that wheat has 
had to yield the premier place to 
oats. There has been little change 
in barley, but beans have fallen off 
by 30 per cent. Turnips have 
lost about 5 per cent of the pro- 
portion they occupied twenty years 
ago; but potatoes, mangels, and 
minor green crops have more than 
held their own. 

A glance from these cropping 
statistics to the figures relating to 
live stock, indicates that the main 
current of British agriculture is 
changing its course. Corn-growing 
has lost its supremacy. Increased 
reliance is being placed upon live 
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stock. There are now nearly two 
million head more cattle in the 
United Kingdom than twenty years 
ago; and it is important to note 
that with the great improvement 
in all kinds of cattle, and the much 
greater rapidity with which they 
are now matured and fattened, this 
increase represents a much larger 
growth in the national wealth in 
cattle and in the yearly supply 
of home-raised beef than the mere 
numbers would indicate. Unfor. 
tunately similar activity cannot 
be pointed to in the case of sheep. 
The stock of sheep in the United 
Kingdom has fallen off by no-fewer 
than 4} million head during the 
past twenty years. But at last 
there is reason to believe that the 
tide has turned, and a period of 
growth in sheep-farming interests 
set in. It is not to the credit of 
the farmers of Great Britain that 
they have given so little attention 
to pig-rearing. They give aven 
less now than twenty years ago, 
although in Ireland the pig indus- 
try has grown substantially, with 
much benefit to all concerned. 
The development of the railway 
system has not had the anticipated 
effect upon the breeding of horses. 
Instead of lessening the necessities 
for draught-horses, it has had an 
exactly opposite influence, The 
stock of horses in the United King- 
dom has increased in the past 


‘twenty years by nearly 200,000 


head, and yet the supply is unequal 
to the demand. 

It is thus obvious that a prom- 
inent feature in the agricultural 
movements of the past twenty 
years is a contraction of corn- 
growing and an expansion of the 
live-stock interests of the king- 
dom. How far that contraction 
and this expansion are likely to go 
on, it would be fruitless to spec- 
ulate. After so many years of 
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adverse fortune to corn-growing, 
one is gratified to feel that the 
latest symptoms are not so unfa- 
vourable to that important branch 
of British agriculture. 

“Have we at last reached the 
bottom!” This question, often 
asked, is not easily answered. To 
attempt to do so confidently would 
be unwise, for assuredly in things 
agricultural, prophecy is unsafe 
speculation. Still we do indulge 
the hope that the bright specks 
which have at last appeared on 
the horizon foretell the approach 
of a revival of agricultural pros- 
perity. In prices of farm produce 
a decided upward tendency has set 
in. Not for many years — not 
often, indeed, when beef was sell- 
ing at over 80s. per cwt..—have 
feeders of cattle realised more sub- 
stantial profits than they have ob- 
tained since November 1887. This 
is no doubt mainly due to the low 
price at which the stock had been 


purchased in lean condition; but 
it is also to a considerable ex- 
tent accounted for by a rise in the 
price of beef, and by the low price 


of purchased foods. The tone of 
the dead-meat trade began to im- 
prove towards the end of last year, 
and it kept on improving until the 
top price of beef exceeded 70s, per 
ewt, in August last. In the Lon- 
don dead-meat market, the price 
for prime Scotch beef in September 
was 48, 4d. per 8 lb., being Is. 3d. 
above the quotation in the corre- 
sponding month last year. Mutton 
has all along maintained a higher 
level than beef, and the London 
price for Scotch mutton in Sep- 
tember was 5s, 8d. for 8 lIb.—ex- 
actly Is. higher than twelve months 
ago. 

This advance in the price of 
mutton, supported by more hope- 
ful prospects generally, and by the 
probability of abundant winter 
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food at moderate cost, gave rise to 
a very keen demand for store- 
sheep during the past few months. 
A slightly contracted supply pro- 
vided additional stimulus to the 
sheep trade, and an advance of 
from five shillings to ten shillings 
a-head over last year’s prices for 
lambs and older sheep has been 
quite general. Whether such a 
gigantic advance as this be fully 
warranted, time alone can tell. 
We trust it may prove so, but we 
confess to have some misgivings. 
Sudden spurts of this kind in the 
store-stock trade are by no means 
at all times healthy or encourag- 
ing symptoms of agricultural pros- 
pects. An advance in the price of 
dead meat is so much clear gain 
to the agricultural interest. An 
increase in the price of lean stock 
may mean nothing more, or at 
any rate little more, than a trans- 
ference of farming capital from 
the pocket of one farmer to that 
of another—the enriching of the 
breeder at the expense of the 
feeder. The solid all-round wel- 
fare of the farming interest is 
best promoted by a national, 
steady, and healthy relation be- 
tween the price of lean stock and 
that of dead meat. But, apart 
from the excesses of recent sales 
of sheep, we think there is good 
reason to believe that an improve- 
ment of considerable solidity has 
taken place in the prospects of 
both breeders and feeders, alike of 
cattle and sheep. 

Then in grain the recent ad- 
vance in price is still more strik- 
ing. In the Edinburgh market in 
the first week of November, wheat 
was selling at an average of 39s. 
8d. per quarter—no less than 11s. 
5d. in advance of the average 
price twelve months before, In 
the price of barley there has been 
a slight decrease; but oats rose 
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from 17a 9d. in Novomber 1887 
to 20a, per quarter on an average 
in November last, when the top 
price was 25a 

Unfortunately, the very late 
harvest of this year will doprive 
many farmers of the full benofit 
of this upward movement in the 
grain market. To the main body 
of farmers, however, the advantage 
will be very substantial and al- 
though the rise has not been large 
enough to bring back the full glory 
of those bygone days when whoat 
was raroly below 50s. per quarter, 
it has nevortheless boon sufficient 
to inspire farmors with fresh hope 
and renewod buoyancy 

It is right to note that emong 
the agricultural movements of the 
past twehty yoars, there have beon 
some not altogether unfavourable 
to the tenant farmer Soveral 
important Acts of Parliament 
have been passod for his special 
benefit—notably those relating to 
game and compensation for im- 
provements, Then beyond the 
dorhain of the Legislature there 
have beon some changos which, 
while not in themselves happy 
changes, have tended to lighten 
the burden of the farmer. Chiof 
amongst these is the reductio of 
rent. This in itsolf is assuredly 
not a desirable or gratifying thing. 
It is good for no one, and is a 
serious calamity to an influontial 
class, impairing, as it has done 
and is doing, wealth which lios at 
the very foundation of our coun- 
try’s groatnoss, It is true, indeed, 
that a period of low rents may 
be a disastrous one for farmera 
In the good times of past yodars 
farming was much more pros 
perous with high rents than it is 
yet, even where the reduction of 
rent has beon greatest. Apart 
altogether from the individual in- 
terests of the landowner, the neces- 


sity for a reduotion of land rent is 
much to be regrotted. But the 
necessity has ariscn; and a ve 
general reduction of from 20 to 
30 ‘per ceont— in many cases it 
has been far moro —has so far 
helped farmers to meot tae altered 
ci~cumstances of the times. 

Among other and more gratify- 
ing changos which dcsorve to be 
noticed is the great reduction in 
the prices of manures and feeding- 
stuffs, This reduction has been 
groater than most people, before 
looking narrowly at the figures, 
would perhaps be prepared to be 
lieve) Taken as a whole, the 
prices for manures and focding- 
stuffs are as noar as might be 30 
per cent below their average for 
the twenty yoars up to 1887. 
Peruvian guano has fallen 40 per 
cent ; crushed bones and dissolved 
bones about 15 per cent; super 
phosphate, 37 per cent ; nitrate of 
soda, 26 per cent ; and sulphate of 
ammonia, 35 p-r cent. Muriate of 
potash, now extensively used, was 
little knowr twenty years ago. 
Since 1872 it has fallen about 30 
per cent. Linsced-cake is fully 30 
per cent cheaper than twenty years 
ago, while cotton-cake is nearly 
40 per cent cheaper than when it 
came into goncral use from about 
1870 to 1874. Maize has fallen 
fully 25 per cont, and bran from 
20 to 23 por cont, 

This all round decline in the 
cost of manures and foeding-stuffs 
is of great importance to British 
farmora It has matorially less 
ened the cost of producing both 
moat and bread-stuffs, thus con 
siderably modifying the effect of 
the doprossion. It has also beno- 
fited the owners of land; for had 
the prices of manures and feeding- 
stufis remained as high as former- 
ly, then assuredly ronts would 
have been still more seriously 
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curtailed than has beon the case, 
The reduction in the price of foods 
and manures has thus been one of 
the best and most gratifying of all 
the agricultural movements in the 
past twenty years. 

Much has been heard of the so 
called neglect on the part of. the 
Government of this country -to 
provide State aid to agriculture. 
Nothing would be easier thah to 
overestimate the influence which 
the best Agricultural Department 
which can be devised could exer- 
cise in helping practical farmers 
to increase their profits cr lessen 
their lgsses; yet a well-equipped 
Agricultural Department, such as 
is, at last, about to be established 
—thanks to the persistent efforts 
of several influential agriculturists, 
efforts ably focussed by Mr Jacob 
Wilson — will ‘undoubtedly be 
capable of doing much good to 
farming interests. 

Independently, however, of any 
special State aid, a vast deal has 
been done during the past twenty 
years in the promotion of agri- 
cultural education. The average 
farmer of to-day cannot help 
knowing a great deal mbre than 
the best-informed farmer knew a 
quarter of a century ago as to the 
economical manuring of his land 
and the profitable feeding of his 
stock; This fresh knowledge has 
undoubtedly invested the farmer 
with much. additional “power,” 
It has enabled him to "produce a 
better result at a smaller outlay. 
Then in the devising of new 
machines and implements, and the 
improvement of old ones, the last 
two decades have’ conferred great 
benefit upon agriculture. 

Aud amongst the movements of 
the past twenty years which have 
been advantageous to agriculture, 
may we not venture to mention an 
improved and eheapene”l agricul- 


tural press? The great increase in 
the circulation of farming papers 
is not altcgether due to the cheap- 
ening of their price, but partly also 
to: the advance of education, and 
to the fact that now greater atten- 
tion is given to the preparation of 
papers calculated not merely to 
amuse and edify the farmer, but 
likewise to actually help him .to 
turn his la:fd, his crops, and his 
live stock to better advantage. 
Not less noteworthy is the increase 
‘of our agricultural literature in 
all its branches, from complete 
treatises like the work now before 
us, down. to special manuals deal- 
ing with particular sections of 
farming industry. The publica 
tion of the new edition of ‘The 
Book of the Farm,’ thoroughly 
revised, as it has been, by Mr 
Macdonald, dealing with the min- 
utest details, with the altered con- 
ditions of cultivation, and embody- 
ing the most recent information 
connected with the subject, is an 
event of very great importance in 
the literature of agriculture, 

Recent years have jntroduced 
considerable improvement in mar- 
keting facilities. In this conneo- 
tion, the most noteworthy feature 
is the remarkable development of 
the auction mart, and % en 
croachment upon the old open 
market system. There are, to be 
sure, differences of opinion as to 
the influence of the auction mart, 
but we think thore is a good deal 
to be said in its favour. Strenuous 
efforts are being made in various 
Ways,—witness, for instance, the 
movement for the introduction of 
the weigh-bridge in disposing of 
live stock,—to curtail the incur- 
sions of the “niiddleman,” but 
that ubiquitous individual still 
contrives to divert to his capacious 
pockets a pretty substantial alice 
of the farmer’s produce. 
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There have been a few other 
changes relating to agriculture 
which have exercised varying in- 
fluences, but these must be passed 
over. The cost of labour has 
considerably advanced since 1868. 
This, of course, also tells against 
the farmer; but he makes no 
complaint on this score. He is 
pleased to observe the improve- 
ment it has effected in the com- 
fort and intellectual status of the 
labourer and his family. 

Whatever individual opinion 
as to the significance of this or 
that particular movement in agri- 
culture may be, there cannot be 
any doubt that at the present time 
the difficulties which farmers have 
to contend against are exception- 
ally formidable, both in number 
and character Yet there is no 
reason for giving way to despair. 
Better times are in store for Brit- 
ish agriculture. .Its prospects are 
brightening already. Present in- 
dications all tend to encourage 
and strengthen the hope—which 
one would fain call a belief, if 
not even a conviction—that the 
worst is behind us. It may be 
too soon, perhaps, to build high 
hopes upon the betokened im- 
provement, yet the revival is suf- 
ficiently marked to impart a fresh 
stimulus to the enterprise of the 
farmer. 

Meantime the farmer has a hard 
struggle to pay his way and make 
ends meet. At best, modern farm- 
ing is a difficult and complex pro- 
cess, More than ever, agriculture 
teems with technicalities and 
abounds in uncertainties. As of 
old, it is ever at the mercy of sun 
and wind. The farmer, as has 
been well said, is in partnership 
with nature—a partner with old- 
world habits, full of freaks and 
surprises. Modern developments 
of science and commerce, as we 
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have seen, have brought fresh diffi. 
culties into the way of the British 
farmer ; and it is assuredly no easy 
matter to conduct farming in this 
country so as to yield a profit. 
Upon the old easy-going lines of 
half a century ago, it certainly 
cannot be made to pay. Even the 
comparatively enlightened, meth- 
odical, and enterprising, if some- 
what over-confident, “ high-farm- 
ing” of the “ seventies,” will not 
now suffice to keep the mill-wheel 
turning. 

Circumstances have altered, and 
farming customs must adapt them- 
selves accordingly. Already the 
depression in prices has consider- 
ably slackened the agricultural 
pace. <A less active system of 
cropping than was pursued for- 
merly now obtains, Not only has 
a much larger extent of land gone 
into permanent pasture, but the 
diminished proportion which still 
continues within the domain of 
the plough is being worked in a 
different manner—at a slower 
pace, and upon less expensive and 
safer methods. To lessen the bills 
for labour and manure, the land is 
allowed to lie longer in grass, - In 
sympathy with the decline in the 
price of wheat, the wheat area has 
contracted. Potatoes have main- 
tained their ground, but turnips, 
which are both expensive and 
risky, are being curtailed in ex- 
tent. With the slackening of the 
pace in tillage-farming, there comes 
an increased activity in stock-rear- 
ing, and in the allied interest of 
dairying. 

Thus the broad outlines of old 
well-tried systems, that perhaps 
have to some extent outlived their 
day, are being gradually modified. 
Many changes in the details of 
farm-work must be introduced. 
New contrivances for lessening 
outlays demand attention. There 
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must be more perfect method in 
management, greater precision in 
practical work, and all through 
the spirit of thrift and economy 
must be paramount. 

The successful farmer of the 
future must be well grounded in 
the general and technical know- 
ledge of his business. He must look 
closely and more carefully into the 
internal working of his farm than 
was necessary in former times. 
He must watch keenly every move- 
ment of the foreign producer, study 
the condition and prospects of the 
markets, and be prepared to pro- 
duce such commodities as are likely 
to bring him the best return. He 
must not tie himself to the grow- 
ing of certain crops and the rear- 
ing of certain stock merely because 
his forefathers did so, or because 
he himself found them profitable 
in times gone by. He must cul- 
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tivate an “open mind”; be ready 
and willing to avail himself of any 
new system or modification of 
practice calculated to benefit him, 
—being careful, of course, not to 
attempt upon a large scale prac- 
tices that are risky or have not 
been proved by actual test. He 
must not be above giving his at- 
tention to little points of detail, 
or to tiny dribblets of income, 
for in agriculture the “day of 
small things” has assuredly come. 
Method, precision, industry, fore- 
thought, economy, sound and ready 
judgment and intelligence—these 
are the elements of successful busi- 
ness. They are as essential to the 
farmer of to-day as to the busiest 
business man in our greatest com- 
mercial centre. Oonducted by a 
race of farmers thus qualified, 
there need be no fear as to the 
future of British farming. 


| 
i 
i 
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It ® a curious sign of the in- 
clination of the reading public to- 
wards-those records of individual 
life which, if “the proper study 
of mankind is man,” are the most 
easy way of carrying it out—that 
the works of all others which most 
abound upon our library tables are 
biographical. From month to 
month and year to year, as we 
come to the accumulation of books 
which succeed each other in the 
Old Saloon, we continually find 
that the greater part of these 
volumes are memoirs of lives, busy 
or quiet, great or obscure, in all 
paths and manners of life. To be 
sure, if the dignity of the precincts 
did not keep within measuro the 
still greater drift of light litera- 
ture, we might say with equal 
truth that the majority of Anglo- 
Saxon books were novels. But 
notwithstanding the enormous 
amount of production under this 
head, we doubt whether the num- 
ber of novels which attract, or are 
fitted to attract, the attention of 
any rational person, does materi- 
ally increase from generation to 
generation. This age, however, 
is preeminently one for the bio- 
graphist. A man is no sooner 
dead than his drawers and desks 
are ransacked for material, and 
his portrait, with more or less 
power of representation, placed 
upon the easel. Whenever this 
is done with any reality, the 
result is interesting more or less. 
Those who are still in the earliest 
periods of life—in which time seems 
boundless, and we are ourselves 
coriscious of being patterns to other 
men, instead of studying models 
in them—are perhaps less moved 
by this branch of literature; but 
to those who are in the midst of 
the struggle and bustle of exist- 


ence, as to those who have perhaps 
stepped beyond the immediate 
arena, there is no such attraction 
as in those records which show 
how other men have laboured and 
suffered, and afford a ceaseless con- 
trast or parallel with their own 
experience. It is not nec 

that our lives should be shaped 
upon the same lines to make us 
capable of this silent and deeply 
interesting comparison, It has 
the charm of the best fiction, with 
something superadded from the 
consciousness that it is true,—that 
demand which is the first question 
of the child, and which comes back 
to the elder mind with the same 
enhancement of interest, It is 
the best kind of history, the truest 
revelation. The Gospel itself is a 
biography, and all the chronicles 
of Holy Writ are lives of indivi- 
dual men and women. Thus the 
highest of sanctions has been given, 
to the universal instinct which 
seeks in such narratives the most 
comprehensible and clear of all 
teaching. 

Biography, however, if anything 
could have discredited it, might 
have been brought down from its 
high place by the flood of spuri- 
ous stuff which has lately been 
poured upon us,—the froth and 
scum of foolish recollections which 
the general reader, in a silly mood, 
has been persuaded to take for the 
clear and living stream of personal 
experience and wisdom. This flood 
of foolishness, however, we are 
glad to think, seems to have run 
out, or to have at least disgusted 
the public, that capricious recipi- 
ent whose discrimination of good 
from bad is so fitful and uncertain. 
The “mummers,” who are so in- 
dignantly surprised to have their 
eminence doubted ; the “ society 
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clowns,”“who perhaps are éxcus- 
able, seeing how we fool them, in 
supposing all their little affairs to 
be interesting, —begin to fail of the 
first etthusiastic hearing which 
carried Mr and Mrs Banoroft 
through edition after edition. 
New examples of this kind of 
book taking have happily not 
caught the public attention, and 
the maunderings of living egotists 
will thus, it is to be hoped, be in 
some measure’ checked and re- 
strained ; for dear as it always is 
to talk about one’s self, an un- 
profitable venture which does not 
‘even bring notoriety will chill the 
warmest sclf-admiration. It is 
well that the stream should be 
checked beforo it succeeded in 
making the delightful art of bi- 
ography, and still more of auto- 
biography, ridiculous, which it 
seemed in a fair way of doing a 
few months ago. Mr Sims Reeves 
and Mr Toole fortunately call for 
no mention ; neither do Mr Gros- 
smith and Mr Corney Grain. Let 
us hope that even the most frivol- 
ous reader thirsts for this kind of 
weak and washy outpouring no 
nore, Tho men who are at pres- 
ent before us aro real and serious 
figures, personages of genuine emi- 
nence and influence, whose suc- 
cesses and failures count for some- 
thing in modern history, or illus- 
trate some important phase of 
national life. The great Ambas- 
sador, the great Tribune, though 
distance may withdraw a little of 
their prestige and perhaps diminish 
the awe with which we once held 
our breath at their names, can 
never c2ase to hold a place in the 
records of their century: and the 
names alono suggest each a na- 
tional crisis of the greatest im- 
portance, of which all of us know 
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something, and which are well 
worthy a oloser study. 

Since the death of Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, eight years ago, 
a memoir of the “Great E)chi” 
has een anxiously expected, and 
now every one must be gratified 
that the preparation of his biogra- 
phy has fallen into the hands of so 
competent a writer as Mr Stanley 
Lane-Poole When we say that 
the memoir is in every way worthy 
of its subject, we have exhaysted 
all necessary criticism. We have 
now the strong-willed, overmaster- 
fal, ahd often passionate man, as 
well as the dignified and skilled 
diplomatist, who, when clothed in 
that mantle of British authority 


‘which so well became him, attract- 


ed the eyes of all Europe, brought 
back prominently to our recollec- 
tion. Among the many finished 
portraits which Mr Kinglake draws 
for us in his ‘Crimean War,’ not 
one is more boldly and firmly out- 
lined than that of Stratford, and 
now Mr Lane-Poole has filled in 
for us the lights and shades, To 
Eastern Europe Lord Stratford 
was British power incarpate ; and 
the potential bearing of the man 
lent justice to the idea What 
Palmerston was in the popular 
imagination of Western Europe, 
that and more the Great Elchj 


“was in the East. The ambassador 


whom Nicholas could not dare to 
admit within tho Court of St 
Petersburg, who lectured the Sul- 
tan and made the Divan tremble, 
is more suggestive of the days of 
ancient Rome than of English 
Liberal Government ; and yet for 
a considerable period of Stratford’s 
career, the phrase “ civis Romanus 
sum” had a place in the English- 
man’s handbook of Continental 
travel-talk. It is impossible to re- 
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call, without a feeling of national 
pride, that eloquent e in 
Kinglake, descriptive of the 
wrought by the Great Elchi’s 
arrival at Stamboul, when the 
Porte was plunged into the abyss 
of despair with Mentschikoff’s 
arrogant demands and threats of 
Russian vengeance :— 

“On the morning of the 5th April of 
1853, the Sultan and all his Ministers 
learned that a vessel of war was com- 
ing up the Propontis, and they knew 
who it was that was on Long 
before noon the voyage and the tur- 
moil of the reception were over, and 
except that a corvette under the Eng- 
lish flag lay at anchor in the Golden 
Horn, there was no seeming change 
in the outward world. Yet all was 
changed. Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
had entered once more the palace of 
the English ee The event 
spread a sense of safety, but also a 
sense of awe. It seemed to bring with 
it confusion to the enemies of Turkey, 
but austere reproof for past errors at 
home, and punishment where punish- 
ment was due, and an enforcement of 
hard toils and painful sacrifices of 
many kinds, aol o long farewell to 
repose, It was the angry return of a 
king whose realm had been suffered 
to fall into danger.” 


This isthe picture of a viceroy, 
a ruler, not a mere man of proto- 
cols and pour-parlers ; and as such 
the reader will find Stratford to 
be in Mr Lane-Poole’s volumes. 
Such an ambassador would, we 
fear, be impossible in our days, 
even if one were forthcoming 
ready for occasion. Lord Strat- 
ford was fitted to circumstances 
quite as much as he fitted them 
to himself; and now that all errors 
and misconceptions about his pub- 
lic career are wiped away, his place 
as our “Greatest Elchi” does not 
seem likely to be speedily chal- 
flen 

Stratford Canning’s early ex- 
perience in being placed in a 


diplomatic position of the highest 
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responsibility and extreme diffi- 
culty, without training to 

of, and when he had little more 
than escaped his teens, was a 
unique one. The Foreign- Office 
has never acted on his case as a 
precedent ; and his intimate friends 
blamed this “ misfortune of having 
had things made too easy for him 
in early life” for that “ exceeding 
masterfulness ” which was so dis- 
tinctive a characteristic of his dis- 
position. Had he had to work 
his way up the ladder, had he 
gone through the regular diplo- 
matic curriculum, he would have 
acquired patience, the habit of. 
submission, and would have been 
less ready to exercise the high 
hand. But, as Mr Poole remarks, 
“had things been different, we 
might never have had the Great 
Elchi,”—and we quite agree with 
Mr Poole’s view. How many 
young men of ability, judgment, 
and firmness of character have 
entered the diplomatic service, only 
to find all their independence of 
mind crushed out of them by the 
routine of the Foreign Office, and 
the often immoral acquirements of 
shifting party Governments, so that 
by the time they attain a position 
of responsibility and importance, 
they are good for little else than 
to play a part in a Oourt cere- 
monial, or bandy commonplaces 
with a Foreign Minister! Strat- 
ford Oanning could never have 
gone through such an ordeal of 
routine; and the chance which 
left him at the age of three-and- 
twenty our representative plenipo- 
tentiary at the Porte, and forced 
him to rely almost solely on his 
own judgment, at once made him 
a diplomatist. We have difficulty 
in sympathising with his account 
of his troubles, when we gee how 
readily and successfully he over- 
came them. His most serious 
difficulty in these early years 1810- 
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1812 was in obtaining from the 
Porte protection for British ship- 
ping in Turkish waters, and redress 
for the capture and plunder of our 
vessels by French privateers. The 
Porte had the dread of Napoleon 
constantly before it ; and though it 
could not afford to quarrel. with 
the English envoy, still less, it 
thought, could it venture to irri- 
tate the representative of Buona- 
parte. Canning’s demands were 
met with fair promises ; these were 
never fulfilled : then came evasions, 
pleas for delay, denials, and finally 
explosions of wrath, and threats to 
ignore the British envoy and to 
deal directly with Lord Wellesley. 
But Oanning never flinched, and 
when the moment came in which 
the Porte had to invoke the media- 
tion of Great Britain between itself 
and Russia, Canning, although he 
must have felt flattered, insisted 
upon the shipping matter being 
settled before he would intervene 
in the greater question of peace or 
war. Ho loathed his position ; he 
could take no interest in his work 
beyond that which his duty pre- 
scribed; but even this early ex- 
perience initiated him into all the 
mazy intrigues of Turkish diplo- 
macy, and laid a sure foundation 
for that mastery of the devious 
tactics of Turkish rulers and states- 
men which he was afterwards -to 
acquire. 

As if he had not then troubles 
enough indigenous to the spot, the 
advent of Lady Hester Stanhope 
came to him as the proverbial last 
straw. His tiff with her eccentric 
ladyship is amusing enough to us 
now ; but we can easily under- 
stand and sympathise with the 
boy-ambassador, who, though quite 
prepared to beard the Sultan, the 
Grand Vizier, and the Reis Effendi 
together, and to defy the might of 
Buona: through his representa- 
tive, M. de Maubourg, shrank with 
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sensitive nervousness from 
laughed at across political dinner- 
tables and in drawing-rooms in 
London. Lady Hester at Con- 
stantinople, who was “dying to see 
Napoleon,” suddenly resolved on a 
journey to Paris, and clandestine- 
ly endeavoured to interest M. de 
Maubourg in her project. This 
came of course to Canning’s ears ; 
and failing to induce her to give up 
the idea, he begged that at least 
she would obtain permission from 
the Government at home, or wait 
until Mr Liston, the expected am- 
bassador, came out. Lady Hester 
retorted by snubbing her young 
monitor, who dignifiedly told her 
“that if such were her determi- 
nation, neither I nor any of the 
persons immediately attached to 
his Majesty’s mission here could 
go to her house again.” They 
parted courteously enough ; but a 
few days after, Oanning received 
a copy of a letter from Lady 
Hester, wk ich she informed him 
she had forwarded to the Marquis 
Wellesley. Lamenting that “ Mr 
Canning is young’ and inexperi- 
enced, full of zeal, but full of 
prejudice,” Lady Hester goes on 
to say :— 


“ Although it is evident that Mr C. 
has not been educated in your lord- 
ship's school of gallantry, yet I give 
him full credit for acting from the 
most upright and conscientious prin- 
ciple; and if his zeal has carried him 
a little too far, there is no one so will- 


. ing to-forgive him as I am, or so little 


inclined to turn him from what he 
considers to be the execution of his 
duty, . . . Butas he is both a re- 
ligious and political methodist, after 
having appeared to doubt my love for 
my country, he will next presume to 
teach me my duty to God. Before I 
conclude, I must requesS your lord- 
ship not to receive C. with dry 
bows and wry faces, or allow the fire 
ladies to toss him in a blanket. The 
best reward for his services would be 
to appoint him com#mander-in-chief at 
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home and ambassador-extraorainary 
abroad to the various societies for the 
suppression of vice and cultivation of 
patriotism. The latter consists in 
putting one’s self into ter con- 
vulsions than the dervishes at the 
mention of Buonaparte’s name.” 


Canning foresaw with korror the 
ridicule with which he would be 
covered if Lady Hester’s descrip- 
tion of him, which, with a great 
deal of malice, had just enough of 
truth to make it sting, were to 
get abroad in town. “A horrible 
vision of her letter going the round 
of the Cabinet in a red despatch- 
box rose before his eyes,” and he 
wrote to George Oanning to stand 
between him and danger, although 
he had not moved a muscle when 
the Reis Effendi had threatened 
to complain of him direct to his 
Majesty’s Government. But noth- 
ing more was. heard of the letter, 
whether it reached Lord Wellesley 
or not; and some time after, Lady 
Hester condescended to resume in- 
. tercourse with Oanning, as if thexs 
had never been a difference between 
them. 

The Treaty of Bucharest was 
Canning’s first diplomatic triamph ; 
and though the memory of it was 
soon to be superseded by the 
general European settlement of 
Vienna, it was a remarkab 
achievement for a man so young, 
and quite left to his own resources, 
His task was a singularly difficult 
one; and though the progress of 


events favoured the course which - 


he had marked out to himself, the 
fears and suspicions of the Parte 
combined at every step to obstruct 
his progress. The first successes 
which the Porte obtained against 
the Russian armies, although 
speedily followed by. reverses, and 
the somewhat epathetic way in 
which Russia conducted the cam- 


pis buoyed up the Turks with 
Ronen srwhhile the insinuations 


of the >Frehch, then meditating 
war with Russia, made the Sul- 
tan’s Ministers hesitate to incur 
Buonaparte’s resentment. Oan- 
ning’s best arguments were exert- 
ed to convince the Porte that its 
safety lay in peace and neutrality 
during the coming struggle. 


“ France, triumphant, would doubt- 
less share the Turkish provinces with 
Austria in return for Galicia, If 
Russia were the victor, it was not to 
be expected that the Czar would offer 
better or terms half as good as 
he offered in the hour of anxiety. 
Russia and France reconciled—the 
only other alternative—meant the 

ition of Turkey as already pro- 


ae by Buonaparte.” 


Still the Turks shuffled. The 
territorial demands of Russia were 
at first heavy enough ; but Turkey 
had yet more to lose if she could 
only realise the fact: Oanning 
was indefatigable in pressing both 
sides to an understanding. ‘To the 
Porte he showed a secret plan, 
drawn up at Vienna, with the ap- 
parent consent of the French Em- 
peror, for the partition of Turkey 
at the first opportunity. “ At St 
Petersburg, and to the Russian 
envoy at Bucharest, he revealed 
the then secret information that 
Austria and Turkey had been 
pressed to join in an anti-Russian 
alliance, The Turks delayed until 


the eleventh hour; but at length, 


thanks to Canning’s firmness with 
the Divan and influenco with the 
Russian envoy, the Porte yielded. 
Bessarabia ani part of Moldavia 
were ceded, and the Russian army 
of the Danube was set free to 
grapple with the great invader. It 
is not saying too much to indicate 
the peace of Bucharest as a turn- 
ing point in the struggle with 
Napoleon. Had Russia had to 
meeé him, with a war on the Dan- 
ube already upon her hands, the 
result of the Moscow campaign 
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might have been different. The 
great Duke clearly perceived this, 
although he gave the credit to his 
brother, the Foreign Secretary, 
who had not shown the slightest 
interest in the negotiations. Dur- 
ing the two years in which our in- 
terests in Eastern Europe were 
confided to this young gentleman, 
then passing from the twenty- 
third to the twenty-fifth yeer of 
his age, he received only sixteen 
despatches from the Foreign Office, 
“and not one of these valuable 
documents had any bearing upon 
the intricate and momentous nego- 
tiations which Canning was then 
conducting at the Porte.” Seven 
of these were receipts, one was a 
general order to use thicker envel- 
opes, and the rest items of public 
news or cautions against any “im- 

tor or adventurer ” who seemed 
likely to include Stamboul in his 
travels, Such was the aid Can- 
ning received from his Govern- 
ment in concluding the Treaty of 
Bucharest,—a service for which, 
according to Wellington, if the 
author of it “had never rendered 
to his own country or the world 
any other service, his name would 
have gone down to posterity as 
the man who had foreseen and 
had afterwards seized the oppor- 
tunity of rendering to the world 
the most important service that 
ever fell to the lot of any individ- 
ual to perform.” 

We pass over, as interludes in 
Stratford Canning’s career, the 
years that elapsed between his de- 
parture from Constantinople in 
1812, and his mission to St Peters- 
burg, which once more plunged 
him into the midst of the Eastern 
question, -in 1825. A political 
career at home had the greatest 


attractions for him; but he was 


without means, except his allow- 
ance as an unemployed diplomat- 
ist, which would have ceased with 
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his entry into Parliament. He 
was, besides, no warm admirer of 
party statesmanship. His ideal of 
a statesman was that which we 
have as yet failed to realise, and 
for which we shall have probably 
to wait until doomsday—* some 
man with enough of the ascend- 
ancy of genius to frighten the fools 
at home into their proper places, 
and to direct the public resources 
with vigour and effect against our 
enemies abroad.” As he had al- 
ready been plenipotentiary, he 
could not take a second place in a 
mission; but at last Switzerland 
was opened up to him, and he went 
there as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary, in the 
fifth grade of the diplomatic ser- 
vice as it then stood. He attend- 
ed the Congress of Vienna, and 
served on the Committee for set- 
tling the Swiss Federal Constitu- 
tion, and was on several occasions 
called into the deliberations of the 
General Conference. Of his life 
in Switzerland, and his career in 
America, where he served as our 
Minister for over three years, Mr 
Lane-Poole has made, by the aid of 
Canning’s letters, two very inter- 
esting chapters, and to these we 
gladly refer the reader. In both 
countries he won the confidence of 
his Government, Lord Oastlereagh 
remarking that Switzerland, “ al- 
though not generally a leading 
station, was converted by events 
into a conspicuous theatre for the 
display of his fitness for high diplo- 
matic trust.” At Washington he 
did much to smooth- down Ameri- 
can susceptibilities, ruffled by the 
recent war, extorting even from 
his arch-enemy, Mr Adams, the 
admission that “ there was nothing 
false about him. As a diplomatic 
man, his great want is suppleness, 
his great virtue sincerity.” 
Oanning’s mission to St Peters- 
burg in 1825 can scarcely be said 
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to have had much influence on the 
Greek question, which was then 
in crisis. The account which Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe himself pub- 
lished ten years ago of his early con- 
nection with the struggle for Greek 
independence is now very largely 
supplemented by Mr Lane-Poole. 
Russia had put forth a project of 
settlement under the suzerainty of 
the Porte, but the Greeks abso- 
lutely repudiated it. They would 
have no intervention from the 
Holy Alliance. The Porte was 
equally averse to interference ; 
Russia wished for a conference 
which Canning ‘could not join un- 
leas at the request of one or, other 
of the disputants, and with a 
pledge from the Powers that force 
would not be resorted to. He was 
kept outside the Greek delibera- 
tions during the greater part of 
his stay in St Petersburg, and 
only when he was about to take 
leave did Nesselrode and the Ozar 
seek to sound him as to the views 
of the English Oabinet. Oompli- 
mentary generalities were ex- 
changed on both sides; and the 
Conference, as might have been 
expected, came to nothing. Oan- 
ning, however, was able to satisfy 
himself where Russia’s difficulty 
lay,—in the conflict going on in 
the Ozar’s mind between sympathy 
for his co-religionists and his in- 
nate detestation of revolutionary 
principles. Mr Lane-Poole records 
what Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
in his modesty had omitted to 
state, the diplomatic skill with 
which Canning sounded Nessel- 
rode’s views. “ He possessed in 
reality no power whatever in join- 
ing the Oonference.” But had he 
admitted this, he would have had 
no chance of “ probing the Russian 
Government's intention.” It is 
important to note that he did not 
meet the future Emperor Nicholas 
during this mission: he only saw 
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him once when the Allies were in 
Paris ; and thus an old charge of 
personal ill-feeling, out of which 
much political capital was subse- 
quently made, disappears, Oan- 
ning indeed seems fo have left 
very favourable impressions be- 
hind him in St Petersburg, 

The Greek manifesto of 2d 
August 1825 appealed to Eng- 
land for mediation, to which 
George Canning heartily respond- 
ed, and his kinsman was once 
more despatched as ambassador 
to the Porte. Neither Greek nor 
English interests had been very 
efficiently represented by Lord 
Strangford, who had fallen some- 
what under the influence of the 
Austrian Internuncio, who, like 
his master, Metternich, had no 
sympathy with the Greek insur- 
gents. On his way out, Oanning 
had an interview with Mavrocor- 
datos and Zagrophos, who put 
their views before .the English 
envoy. On the same day he heard 
of the death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander, which introduced another 
element of uncertainty into the 
situation. He found the Porte 
obstinate on the subject of the 
Greeks, and Canning so far recog- 
nised the strength of its position 
that he felt arguments to be power- 
less. Still he plied the Sultan’s 
Ministers with every plea that 
could be thought of. The Turk- 
ish barbarities in the Morea were 
a reproach to civilisation; the 
Greeks on their part were quite 
as atrocious. English shipping 
was suffering from the piracy en- 
gendered by the war; the = 
were mainly Greeks. learly 
nothing was to be got from the 
Porte except under pressure, and 
that was not to be heedlessly ap- 
plied. The Protocol of St Peters- 
burg, to which France afterwards 
acceded, although the diplomatic 
foundation of Greek independence, 
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did not shake the Porte. The 
Porte formally refused mediation 
in June 1827. The Treaty of 
London of the following month 
made no greater impression. 
Even the “ untoward incident ” 
of Navarino, in October ofthe 
same year, did not bend Mah- 


moud ; and the ambassadors of the’ 


three Powers took the extreme 
step of asking for their passports. 
These were refused, but no ob- 
stacle wes thrown in the way 
of their quitting Oonstantinople. 
The conference held at Poros is 
notable; not merely for the at- 
tempts to fix a boundary for the 
future Greece, but also as the 
origin of the first idea of Greece 
as an independent state. But its 
deliberations were nullified by the 
nervousness of Lord Aberdeen, 
who had taken over the Foreign 
Office, and who had begun to give 
proof of that high capacity for 
muddling and mismanagement 
which he afterwards turned to 
such disastrous account in the 
Crimean epoch. The result was 
a quarrel, in which Canning lost 
his temper, and Lord Aberdeen 
superseded him with anything but 
a good grace, Oanning had ex- 
pressed his willingness to go to 
the Porte and press the recom- 
mendations of Poros, approved of 
course by the London Conference, 
but intimated his resignation in 
case of the British Government 
restricting the area of liberated 
Greece to the Morea. Lord Aber- 
deen quibbled over Oanning’s 
statements, and sent out his 
brother, Sir Robert Gordon, to 
press upon the Porte the condi- 
tions of Poros, which he had al- 
ready strongly censured Oanning 
for having agreed to. 

When Lord Palmerston became 
Foreign Secretary under Earl 
Grey’s Government in 1831, Oan- 
ning was once more induced to 
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bring his influence to bear upon 
the situation at Constantinople. 
He had now better prospects of 
support at home than he had been 
able to calculate on since his kins- 
man’s death, ‘and events had de- 
cidedly brought the Porte nearer 
to the point of yielding on the 
Greek demands. It had already, 
pressed by the Russian war, ac- 
cepted the Tieaty of London. 
But the London Conference had 
since adopted three other Proto- 
cols (3d February 1829) which 
were far more unpalatable. These 
embraced the complete independ- 
ence of Greece and its erection 
into a hereditary sovereignty, 
with boundaries analogous to those 
arranged at Poros. It was to 
secure assent to this that Can- 
ning was sent out. The Porte was 
obstinate as before, and although 
he and his French and Russian 
colleagues struggled unitedly with 
the Divan, the negotiations might 
have been indefinitely protracted 
but for a private negotiation which 
Canning by himself set on foot 
with the Sultan, through the Greek 
Stephanaki Vogorides, afterwards 
Prince of Samos, Mehemet Ali 
was then showing symptoms of re- 
bellion, and Oanning, by privately 
promising the good offices of Eng- 
land, procured the personal inter- 
vention of the Sultan in the Greek 
negotiations, and the bound 
“arrangement ” of 21st July 1832, 
which held good until its revision 
under the Treaty of Berlin, near- 
ly half a century afterwards, was 
conceded. 

Of Oanning’s uneventful career 
in Parliament there is little to be 
said. He never shone as a speak- 
er, and it was not surprising that 
he was not offered office. A more 
interesting subject is the Ozar’s 
refusing to receive him as Ambas- 
sador at St Petersburg. Mr Lane- 
Poole is unable to throw any 
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fresh light upon this much-debated 
question. That he had given no 
personal offence to the Czar is 
clear. That Madame Levien and 
Nesselrode together could have 
moved the Ozar to take such an 
extreme step is more than doubt- 
ful; but that the unflinching way 
in which Canning had maintained 
British interests, and his known 
“ masterfulness ” of disposition, 
coupled with the dislike which 
the disjecta membra of the Holy 
Alliance felt for his great kinsman, 
combined to make him an unwel- 
come acquisition to St Petersburg 
Court society, is more than pro- 
bable. The slight, however, fell 
chiefly upon the Government, and 
the only disadvantage to Canning 
was, that it supplied his enemies 
with an unfounded charge of per- 
sonal hostility to Russia at a very 
critical time. When Canning re- 
turned to the Porte in 1841-42, it 
was in a fit of pique against Peel’s 
Government, which had again over- 
looked his claims to office, and 
with something of a left-handed 
benediction from Lord Aberdeen, 
who was again Foreign Secre- 
tary. There were no special dip- 
lomatic aims to be prosecuted ; 
and Sir Stratford prescribed for 
himself the task of endeavouring 
to bring Turkéy within the sphere 
of European civilisation by promot- 
ing equal justice among all classes 
of her subjects, abolishing religious 
distinctions, putting down torture, 
and purifying the corrupt sources 
of administration. To effect these 
objects, he applied himself with a 
vigour and singleness of purpose 
that could not fail to make some 
impression even upon the immo- 
bile elements of Turkish govern- 
ment. In this stage of his career 
we can pause to notice only three 
incidents—the first of which was 
his obtaining from the Porte a 
reversal of the death penalty for 


apostasy from Islam, It is rather 
amusing to find that the chief 
argument by which Sir Stratford 
prevailed upon the Porte, was his 
own gloss upon certain es 
in the Koran, which he held to 
specify death eternal rather than 
death temporal as the penalty 


' of defection from the faith. Mr 


Lane- Poolé is too good a Mo- 
hammedan scholar to endorse this 
latitudinarian view; and noth- 
ing is more certain than that 
the whole spirit of .the Koran, 
as well as the letter of the 
law of Islam, dooms the apostate 
to death. Sir Stratford, origin- 
ally at his own expense, promoted 
Mr Layard’s researches, and thus 
led to the acquisition by Great 
Britain of the priceless relics of 
the Old World’s great monarchies. 
The last incident belonging to this 
period was a daring feat of dip- 
lomacy, which threw the issues 
of peace and war on the scales, 
Sir Stratford had supported Turkey 
in a course of dignified neutrality 
through the revolutionary year of 
1848, had prevented her from 
falling into the toils which Russia 
had prepared for her in Wallachia, 
had induced the Porte to refuse 
the surrender of the Hungarian 
refugees ; and when the Austrian 
and Russian ambassadors quitted 
Stamboul, supported the resolu- 
tion of the Porte by ordering the 
Mediterranean fleet into the Dar- 
danelles. It was a serious step 
for the Ambassador to take, but he 
had Lord Palmerston to fall back 
upon, as well as the public senti- 
ment which he might be assured 
the subject would call forth in 
England. Lord Palmerston was 
as stanch on this occasion as he 
was in that of Bulwer at Madrid 
eight years afterwards: Oanning’s 
measures were approved; and 
Russia and Austria were allowed 
an honourable retreat from the 
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dangerous position they.had taken 
up. It has never been sufficiently 
recognised how perilously near a 
great war Europe was on that 
occasion. With the exception of 
France where the revolution had 
suceeeded, England which had es- 
caped it, and Turkey which was 
involuntarily placed in the light 
of a sympathiser, evéry Power in 
Euroze had bitter cause to com- 
bine against the insurrectionary 
spirit of the Continent, and to 
vindicate the principles of the 
Holy Alliance in what would have 
proved a general, bloody, and un- 
certain war. The danger which 
Canning then averted has been 
taken too little account of, even 
by so discriminating a biographer 
as Mr Lane-Poole. 

The complications arising out 
of the difficulty about the Holy 
Places brought Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe hurriedly back to the 
Porte in the spring of 1853. He 
found Prince Mentschikoff before 
him endeavouring to bully the 
Divan into not merely a settle. 
ment of Russia’s claims for the 
custody of the Holy Places, but 
an admission of the Ozar’s pro- 
tectorate over the Greek Ohurch 
and Orthodox subjects of the 
Porte. The Ozar had already 
committed himself to that ov 
mastering impulse which, had ¢t 
been more clearly recognised at 
the time, would have prepared the 
Western Powers for inevitable war. 
Since 1844, when he had come to 
an understanding, as he thought, 
with Lord Aberdeen on Turkish 
questions, Nicholas had been wait- 
ing his opportunity. Now Lord 
Aberdeen was again in power; 
the concessions which Count Lein- 
ingen had wrested from Turkey 
in favour of Austria, betrayed 
weakness at the Porte. Now, it 
seemed to Nicholas, was the time 
for action. Early in the spring 
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he mobilised two army corps on 
the Turkish frontier without con- 
sulting any of his advisers. Ment- 
schikoff was despatched to the 
Porte with arbitrary demands, of 
which even Nesselrode seems to 
have been ignorant ; but the Brit- 
ish Ministry refused to appreciate 
the’ gravity of the situation even 
down to the outbreak of hostilities. 
Coming fresh from St Petersburg 
to London, Count Vizthum, the 
London ambassador, was struck 
by the insouciance of the English 
Ministers, who, he found, were un- 
shaken in their confidence in the 
Emperor’s peaceful aims. Not so 
their representative at Oonstanti- 
nople, Practically the Porte had. 
made up its mind to reject the 
Russian proposals before his ar- 
rival, and his efforts were directed 
to give this rejection as accommo- 
dating an ap ce as possible. 
He directed the Turkish treatment 
of Prince Mentschikoff's proposals ; 
he separated the quesdon of the 
Holy Places from the ulterior and 
impracticable demands of Russia, 
and conducted this mgtter to a 
satisfactory conclusion ; and he in- 
duced the Porte to assent to every 
reasonable concession and tee 
in favour of its Christian subjects, 
short of altogether transferring 
them to the arbittament of the 
Czar. The victory was with Strat- 
ford, who throughout all this period 
showed clearly that he regarded 
peace as the greatest triumph 
diplomacy could secure. Through 
his skill Russia was practically 
put out of court; and had he 
not been on the spot, there is 
every reason to suppose that the 
Allied Powers would have failed 
to, eee them the collective 
sympathies of Europe in the war 
they had soon té undertake. 

In the futile diplomacy which 
wasted the months from June to 
October; the only chance of peace 
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lay in Strangford’s efforts to effect 
an accommodation between the 
independence of Turkey and the 
honour of Russia. Had ‘he been 
left in as isolated a position at 
the Porte as during the days of 
his first mission, there was some 
chance that he might have suc- 
ceeded. But diplomatic confusion 
was worse confounded by the ad- 
vent of, the telegraph. The am- 
bassadors of the four Powers at 
Vienna had formed themselves 
into an informel conference, and 
Austria was anxious to engross 
the lead. Mr Lane- Poole does 
not note what had a great deal to 
do with the feeble, varying, and 


- futile conclusions arrived at in 


Vienna—the fact that a wholesome 
dread of Napoleon’s future pre- 
ponderance in Europe formed a 
prime element in the views and 
policy of both Austria and Prus- 
sia. When the celebrated Vienna 
Note, which really gave Russia all 
she wanted, was agreed to, Lord 
Stratford and the other three 
ambassadors at. Oonstantinople 
had induged the Porte to prepare 
an ultimatum embodying a pro- 
test against the Russian occupa- 
tion of the Principalities, along 
with copies of the firmans which 
had since Mentschikoff’s departure 
been issued in favour of the Greek 
Church and Orthodox subjects. 
This was sent through Vienna, but 
the conference not unnaturally su- 
perseded the Ultimatum in favour 
of its own Note. This, as Mr 


‘Lane-Poole remarks, was “a grave 


responsibility,” and yet there is 
no reason to believe that the issue 
would have been altered had the 
other course been taken, except 
so far as the diplomatic position 
of Turkey was concerned. The 
Czar of course accepted the Vienna 
Note ; the Turks stoutly declined 
it. Lord Stratford, in doubt about 


the real intentions of his own 


Government, and knowing well 
that Lord Clarendon was groping 
in the dark, hesitated to press the 
Note on the Porte until he re- 
ceived definite instructions. When 
these arrived, and when it was 
found that the Porte was not to 
be moved, then he and his three 
colleagues-ad vised a middle course. 
But it was not taken, and who 
could blame the Turks? That the 
Crimean War was certainly not 
“Stratford’s war,” as it has been 
called, his letters and despatches 
afford conclusive proof. He saw 
further than the diplomatists at 
Vienna or Downing Street, and per- 
ceived that this was a very serious 
phase of the ever-recurring Eastern 
Question, and that the opportunity 
should not be passed over without 
some attempt towards a definite 
settlement. He writes to Lady 
Stratford (31st August)—, 

“Do not infer that your ancient is 
a chimera breathing fire and flame. 
He is neither for peace nor for war. 
He is for the Question—for its settle- 
ment —its settlement on fair and 
durable grounds. If we are mistaken 
about the Question,—if it has been 
exaggerated, and has not the import- 
ance we have hitherto attached to it,— 
let that be made clear. I will be the 
first to recant, and to recommend the 
best piece of tinkering that diplomacy 
can offer. If, on the contrary, we are 
really in presence of the great Eastern 
Question,—if it knocks at our door, 
stands on tiptoe and looks in at our 
window,—it may be an ugly and 
frightful object, but we must look it 


in the face, and deal with it as men © 


and statesmen ought to do.” 


In this letter we discover the 

und of divergence between 
Stratford and the Vienna media- 
tors. Stratford regarded the crisis 
as a development of the Eastern 
Question, which ought to be strict- 
ly dealt with as such. The am- 
bassadors at Vienna were provid- 
ing for hypothetical contingencies 
in the general politics of Europe. 
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When the war fever at Constan- 
tinople, fostered by the neighbour- 
hood of the fleets of the Allied 
Powers, and the anxiety of the 
French to push forward conclu- 
sions, had once broken out, Lord 
Stratford could do but little to 
calm the belligerent spirit of the 
Porte, and induce it to listen to 
moderate counsels. 
the British fleet out of the Bos- 
phorus until the last moment, and 
by doing his utmost to restrain the 
war party within bounds, he placed 
the Turks in a position to claim 
the sympathy of Europe for their 
patience and moderation. If war 
must be, Lord Stratford was re- 
solved that Turkey should have a 
just cause to take the field with. 
“ Concession to Russia might mean 
revolution at Stamboul. Yet it 
was essential, if possible, to place 
Turkey in the position of acquies- 
cence in the wishes of the Powers, 
so that there should be no doubt 
that Russia was the real obstacle 
to peace.” He had a scheme of 
pacification ready when the mas- 
sacre of Sinope made war inevit- 
able ; and even in the last days of 
1853 he had brought the Porte to 
consent to terms of pacification 
which were rendered ineffectual by 
the naval operations. Henceforth 
Lord Stratford’s reputation must be 
freed from any reproach of having 
urged the Turks on to the Crimean 
quarrel. His attitude at the Porte 
was undoubtedly that of an earnest 
and sincere peacemaker ; and left to 
himself, there can be little doubt 
that he would have guided the diffi- 
culty to a peaceful issue. 

Here Lord Stratford’s diplo- 
matic career practically ended. 
The Elchi now gave place to the 
administrator when the Allies 
arrived. 
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“He was now apparently Commis- 
sary-General, head of the Intelligence 
Department, Quartermaster-General, 
Director of Trans and provider- 
in-chief of everything that the British 
war yn) we: had forgotten to 
supply for the use of the expedition. 
He was even credited with the func- 
Sah, of ye es to the forces. 
Such, at least, is the impression 
duced by a study of the re? 
mands made 7 him by officials of 
every rank and description. At one 
time it is the Duke of Newcastle who 
wants Lord Stratford to find boots to 
go _— the pre yn of 30,000 British 
soldiers, and who apparently e 
that the bazaars of dtamboul will far. 
nish an admirable supply of Welling- 
tons. Then it is Lord Raglan who 
depends upon him not only for rein- 
forcements of Turkish infantry and 
artillery, but for eo for the hutting 

warm winter cloth- 
ing for their comfort ; or again it is 
the London newspapers who angrily 
ask why the ambassador has not had 
the forethought to store up a suffi- 
cient quantity of lint and _ at and 
bed-clothes for the sick and wounded 
at Scutari. And finally, there were 
those who reproached the diplomatist 
because he had not gone to the relief 
of the beleaguered fortress of Kars.” 


For the details of these hercu- 
lean labours during the eventful 
years 1854-55, we must refer the 
reader to the volumes of Mr Lane- 
Poole or the picturesque pages of 
Kinglake. It is sad to think that 
so great efforts were to be followed 
by so little recompense. “I would 
rather have cut off my right hand 
than have signed such a treaty,” 
said the Great Elchi, when he 
heard of the terms of the Peace of 
Paris. The Eastern question was 
cicatrised, not healed, and ready 
to burst out again with time and 
opportunity as the immeficabile 
vulnus of European diplomacy. 

There can, we think, be little 
doubt that the twolarge volumes? 
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in which the gleanings of O’Oon- 
nell’s correspondence are again pre- 
sented to the world, will be a 
disappointment to those who ex- 
pect to find in them any real 
reflection of the large and burly 
Liberator—full of fire and fun and 
endless energy, and the enthusi- 
asm of a purpose whicli, if it was 
not pure patriotism, was at least 
a lively determination to carry 
Daniel O’Connell on the crest of a 
wave which could be nothing but 
Ireland to the highest attainable 
heights of fame and fortune—who 
once occupied so large a place in 
the foreground of public life. The 
importance of the work which he 
accomplished can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated ; and yet all prognostics, 
and even all serious judgments 
made in his generation as to his 
place in history, have already been 
completely falsified. So far from 
being “the greatest man this or 
any other country ever produced,” 
according to an enthusiastic biog- 
rapher, or even “one of the most 
remarkable men who ever existed,” 
which is the judgment of the caus- 
tic and cynical Greville, he has 
already fallen into a limp and 
flabby image of fictitious or ad- 
ventitious greatness, in which there 
seems little or no heart of reality 
at all; and all his prodigious in- 
fluence has fallen with him. Once 
he carried what looked like a unan- 
imous nation behind him. Now 
that nation has forgotten all his 
principles and teachings, and his 
real services and his fictitious in- 
fluence, remembering nothing of 
him but the pernicious habit of 
perpetual agitation and excite- 
ment, a habit which requires ever 
stronger and stronger stimulants, 
like every other kind of intoxica- 
tion. It is humiliating to human 
nature to see how dead is O’Connell 
and all his ways, but it is at the 
same time reassuring, for no doubt 


just as dead to the next generation 
will be Mr Parnell and his crew ; 
and there is always the chance that 
the next popular leader may be of 
nobler mould than either, and lead 
by a better way — notwithstand- 
ing that experience gives us little 
encouragement in that sanguine 
thought. 

. It is deeply disappointing, how- 
ever, to find so little that is not 
dull and dreary in those sweepings- 
up of the great Liberator. They 
ought to have been full of the 
large and exuberant life which 
carried him through such prodigi- 
ous labours and tumults, at least 
in the first part of his career, 
and of the immense readiness and 
emotional if not intellectual mias- 
tery of human nature which made 
him so great a force in his day. 
Business letters, however, dashed 
off in all haste, and chiefly refer- 
ring to the machinery of popular 
movements, are apt to make agita- 
tion of any kind look paltry,—a 
system of wire-pulling and small 
intrigue, rather than of large 
sympathetic influence. No doubt 
O’Connell commanded much of 
the latter. He was full of the 
magnetism that moves a multitade, 
far beyond anything that reason or 
argument can accomplish, .His 
voice, large, mellow, and unctuous, 
his big presence, the roll of thun- 
derous words, the abuse and vita- 
peration, the triumphant national 
blarney and self-applause, each 
modified by that twinkle in the 
eye which his sympathetic audi- 
ence perceived and responded ta, 
with a perception of hu:aocur ia 
exaggeration which we used to 
think was purely national teo— 
all combined to form an irresistible 
individuality, which was not only 
O’Connell but Ireland embodied, 
at least, according to all our concep- 
tions of Ireland in those daya, The 
rollicking, fighting, jesting, vocif- 
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erous, but never ungenial or unsym- 
pathetic type of man whioh every- 
body once called Paddy, reached 
a sort of apotheosis in the great 
Dan. The cloudy countenance, 
never far from storm, yet swept 
by sudden radiances of sunshine, 
the warm impulses and personal 
lavishness which hid so many 
acquisitive instincts, the power 
of enthusiasm which was at once 
real and fictitious, flaming in a 
righteous cause, and lit up with 
real patriotic fervour, yet never 
without a swift calculation of self- 
interest behind, were all, at least 
according to our limited percep- 
tions then, identical with the race 
which had in its mingled contra- 
dictory captivating character so 
many points of interest for the 
looker-on. All that has been 
swept away nowadays. The amus- 
ing sweep of rhetorical extrava- 
gance which one felt it cruel to 
stigmatise as falsehood, so strong 
was the humorous self-conscious- 
ness of characteristic exaggeration 
behind, has altered into a big 
mouthing of lies with no fun in 
them.’ Humour has died alto- 
gether out of the practical joking, 
which consists in torfuring cattle, 
and sowing fields with needles. 
O’Connell’s swagger and bluster 
were not always amusing, and 
there were times when his swing 
of rheturic carried him to the 
verge of brutality; but who would 
not welcome now his genial rant 
about “the finest pisantry that 
ever breathed,”—his celebration of 
the “ first flower of the earth, and 
first gim of the sea” ? 

This book, however, will throw 
little light to the younger genera- 
tion upon the influence of O’Con- 
nell. His bargainings about par- 
liamentary seats and election ex- 
penses, his anxieties about~the 
Tribute, his brags of influence in 
high’ quarters, and alternate ex- 





citations and repressions of his 
official representatives in Dublin, to 
do or not to do, according as suited 
his interest, show by no means an 
agreeable side of his character. 
The heroic portion of his career, 
during which the battle of Catholic 
emancipation was fought and won, 
occupies only about’ a third part of 
the first volume. His object then 
was so entirely patriotic and neces- 
sary—a genuine liberation from 
chains that were a greater disgrace 
to those who inflicted than to those 
who wore them—that no enthusi- 
asm seems misplaced which hailed 
the chief agent in so great a de- 
liverance. Had he been twenty 
times the demagogue he was, that 
alone is enough to have secured 
the gratitude not only of Ireland, 
but of Great Britain. For if he 
liberated his own section of the 
race, he at the same time delivered 
the rest of us from the worse evil 
of wrong-doing, and a great national 
scandal. Even upon this point, 
however, there is a side-light of 
droll criticism in the book, which 
no doubt had some truth in it. 


“On the night that Catholic Eman- 
cipation peter 3 when both stood wit- 
nesses of the incident, Carew O’Dwyer 
slapped him on the shoulder, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Othello’s occupation’s gone!” 
‘Gone!’ cried the Liberator, with an 
arch smile ; ‘isn’t there a Repeal of 
the Union ?’” 

And from that moment the 
second agitation began. It fell 
into abeyance during a consider- 
able portion of his career, when he 
saw the advantage of supporting a 
Ministry from which possible and 
practical aid to Ireland might 
come; but: it was avowedly only 
for this purpose that he laid his 
special weapons by. And but for 
the Repeal agitation nothing would 
probably ever have been heard of 
the great “Rint” which formed 
the chief part of O’Connell’s in- 
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come. He seems to have been 
fully justified in accepting this 
by various competent judges— 
Mr Greville, for instance, not a 
very mild or lenient critic. And 
there can be no doubt that he re- 
linquished a successful career at 
the bar, unusually lucrative and 
progressing, to take up the cause 
of his country, and fight a dozen 
different battles on her behalf. At 
the same time, the element of 
disinterestedness commends itself, 
above everything in politics, to Eng- 
lishmen and Scotsmen, though not 
apparently to Ireland ; and it is 
difficult to think with equal admi- 
ration of the patriot who serves his 
country for nought and of him who 
receives an abundant living by 
her bounty. Mr Fitzpatrick, the 
editor of these volumes, and the 
son of the ever-faithful and stanch 
adherent who organised and col- 
lected the O’Oonnell Tribute, 
reckons that from 1829 to 1834 
“‘the total amount collected was 
£91,800.” This in five years, as 
the more or less voluntary offering 
of an impoverished country, is 
something wonderful to think of. 
Were all that Ireland has thus 
given to the promotion of agita- 
tion within this century to be 
reckoned up, what a pretty sum it 
would make, and how many fish- 
ing-boats and harbours, drainages 
and industrial beginnings, might 
have been got out of it! Neither 
wealthy England nor thriving 
Scotland has been saddled with 
any such impost, happily for them. 
Tt is a singular proof of the faith, 
the docility, the unreasoning obe- 
dience to an impulse sufficiently 
strong and continuous to reach the 
lowest levels, that it should always 
be possible apparently to extract 
the means of support for’ certain 
chosen leaders from the most ab- 
ject poverty of the Irish race ; and 
it is scarcely less remarkable that 
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these leaders should invariab] 
have looked for and accepted weak 
a tribute from the needy multi- 
tudes whose poverty and wretch- 
edness afford such fine subjects 
for rhetoric and the impassioned 
elocution which is as natural as 
that poverty on the one side and 
these perpetual exactions on the 
other. No such exactions are 
known in the two other countries 
of the Union. It is only in Ire 
land that a gentleman — whether 
landed proprietor or learned coun: 
sellor—has ever consented to live 
by such means. 

The history of Catholic emanci- 
pation is but lightly touched upon 
in this collection, but several in- 
teresting points are brought out. 
It is curious to note the agita- 
tional intelligence which resist- 
ed violently the attempts on the 
part of Government to add cer- 
tain! restraining possibilities to 
the complete emancipation, and 
how Rome, then as now, was 
willing to act as a moderator and 
peacemaker between the two sides. 
That the authorities should have 
a power of veto in the appoint- 
ment of Roman Catholic bishops, 
was a condition which the Pope, 
through his secretary, announced 
his intention of accepting, but 
which was indignantly refused by 
the popular leaders. It is a rex 
straint, we believe, which exists 
even in GOatholic countries; and 
there is no doubt that it would have 
had an extremely wholesome and 
sobering effect in Ireland. In the 
same way, any Government pro- 
vision for the parish clergy seems 
to have been equally discouraged. 
“If they enact restrictions,” says 
O’Oonnell, “the effect will ¢,be 
worse than the present state “of 
affairs. The Orown priests will 
be despised and deserted by the 
people, who will be amply supplied 
with enthusiastic anti- Anglican 
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friars from the Continent. There 
is a tendency already to substitute 
friars for any priests who are sup- 
to favour the veto.” 

Notwithstanding this, some of 
the gentler prelates, Dr Murray, 
Archbishop of Dublin, in par- 
Aicular, accepted, or was willing 
to accept, the veto; while others 
fulminated against the pernicious 
document of Monsignor Quaran- 
totti, the Pope’s representative, 
just as the Pope’s deliverance in 
recent days has been treated. It 
is remarkable that the wisdom of 
Rome should thus have taken on 
two occasions the sober side, in face 
of the heated absolutism of the pop- 
ular party. The other question of 
paying the clergy, which O’Connell 
at a later period seemed willing to 
accept, was denounced by other 
members of the Irish hierarchy 
“Tf” says Dr Doyle, “ the prelates 
were led to approve of a provifion 
emanating from the Treasury—if 
the ministe:; of Christ were to be 
paid by the Ministers of State for 
dispensing the mysteries of God— 
then in that case I would not make 
dissension among them ; but sooner 
than my hand should be soiled by 
it, I would lay down my office at 
the feet of him who conferred it ; 
for if my hand were to be stained 
by Government money, it should 
never grasp a crosier, or a mitre 
ever afterwards be fitted to my 
brow.” In face of these senti 
ments, it is curious that England 
should now be blamed for not 
making provision for the Catholic 
clergy—a censure which is often 
to be heard. No doubt, however, 
these resistances were admirably 
adapted to further the ends of 
agitation, and to secure the priest- 
hood ‘of Ireland from rendering 
that valuable aid to tho cause of 
quiet, order, and law which may be 
relied upon in almost every other 
country, even when the so-called 


clerical party is in most determined 
opposition. The greatest evil of dis- 
sent—which is that of holding the 
natural leaders of a community in 
dependence upon the prejudiced 
and immature opinions of the 
crowd, and tempting those who 
should guide and check to gain 
popularity by heading and stimu- 
lating its passionate impulses—was 
thus conjoined with the greatest 
risk of the priestly office, that of 
being able to consecrate to the ig- 
norant almost any methods which 
have its sanction. The conjunction 
of these two dangers has had an 
incalculable influence on the con- 
dition of Ireland from that time to 
this ; and it is interesting to find 
at two important epochs that the 
influence of Rome, to which the 
island of saints has always pro- 
fessed so high a devotion, should 
have been quite ineffectual, when 
exercised in favour of those ra- 
tional restraints which might have 
kept national violence in check, 
and fostered the growth of a bet- 
ter judgment. 

The curious calculation which 
lies behind so much stormy vehe- 
mence in the discussion of Irish 
questions from that time forward, 
could scarcely be expressed with 
more freedom than in the follow- 
ing words :— 

“TI do solemnly assure you that I 
have the strongest and most quiet 
conviction that temperateness, moder- 
ation, and conciliation are suited only 
to precipitate (perpetuate ?) our de- 
gradation ; but that, if we want to 
succeed, we must call things by their 

per ‘names—speak out boldly, let 
it be called intemperately——” 


When the great boon of Catholic 
emancipation was obtained, O’Con- 
nell’s conviction was, “It is clear 
that, without gross mismanage- 
ment, it will be impossible to. al- 
low misgovernment any longer in 
Ireland.” This opinion, however, 
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does not seem to have produced 
any practical effect upon him. 
For some time he seemed to waver 
as to the object of his next effort— 
notwithstanding the reserve of the 
repeal which he seemed to have 
had in contemplation from the 
first—and occupied himself with 
general political schemes, such as 
securing the election of suitable 
candidates for Parliament, with 
the curious addition of organising 
“@ penny-a-man subscription in 
each parish, to be applicable for 
the support of the electors of that 
parish in their voting honestly 
and independently ”—a very sin- 
gular proviso, Early in the year 
1830, however, the O’Connell 
Tribute — “which in some sub- 
sequent years rose to £16,000 
and higher” — was projected by 
Mr Patrick Vincent Fitzpatrick, 
with the aid, apparently, of Mr 
Jeremiah Murphy, “my excel- 
lent, excellent friend,” to whom 
O’Connell returned his “most 
sincere and cordial thanks.” He 
was able to provide a place for 
orie of these friends, and for the 
son of the other, in later days, so 
that their labours were not un- 
recompensed : but the fact of this 
provision no doubt settled his fate 
as a professional politician. He 
had been obliged to relinquish his 
bar work for the sake of the 
Oatholic emancipation. Possibly 
he might have found it difficult to 
take it up again. But there can 
be little doubt that the immense 
income thus secured to O’Connell 
must have stimulated his percep- 
tion of the wrongs Ireland had to 
be redressed, and the many things 
that had to be done for her. He 
was bound to make a return for 
the subsidies so generously be- 
stowed—a noisy, palpable, vocifer- 
ous return, such as the poorest of 
his paymasters could not mistake. 
The curiously mingled web of such 
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us to stigmatise any of his pro- 
ceedings as absolutely insincere, 
or to imagine him capable of in- 
venting in cold blood the griev- 
ances he combated. But, no 
doubt, this must have ‘been a 
most powerful incentive to keep 
up the tide of agitation: at the 
fullest pressure. The worthy 
working-men members of the 
present House of Commons, who, 
on the whole, behave themselves 
so modestly, and with so little 
demonstration of the peculiar 
dangers of their position, occupy 
a very different place, with their 
frugal allowances, from that of 
the big bustling member for Ire- 
land, with his lordly income and 
his subservient “Tail.” Surely 
no better way of making polit- 
ical mischief was ever invented. 
The letters in which, towards the 
end of his life, he expresses anx- 
iety and alarm as to the failure 
of this long-continued income, his 
appeals to Fitzpatrick to know the 
truth as to the proceeds of the 
Tribute, are pitiful as well as pa- 
thetic. We know nothing of the 
methods by which so large a yearly 
income was extracted from the 
pockets of the people; though it 
would have been interesting to 
know how the millions of humble 
contributors were kept up to the 
mark for nearly twenty years. 
This strange liberality is one of 
the many features in the Irish 
character which it is very diffi- 
cult for other nationalities to un- 
derstand. So poor—so eager in 
acquisition as they prove them- 
selves—so little indifferent to pay 
and place in their own persons: 
yet always capable of having their 
pennies squeezed out of them to 
maintain somebody in luxury. 
Sixteen thousand a-year would be 
a large income even for the most 
successful lawyer. 
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It must be added, however, that 
though O’Connell spent his entire 
life in agitation, his methods were 
very different from those employed 
by his successors, He did many 
doubtful things—recommending a 
run upon the banks, for one thing, 
and indignantly commenting upon 
the fact that English currency is 
gold, while that of Ireland is paper 
—not very long after the time 
when Scotland was nearly roused 
to revolt by threats of taking 
away her one-pound notes, and 
Sir Malachi Malagrowther rose to 
the rescue. This difference be- 
tween the two peoples is whimsi- 
cal as well as important. 


“Tt is a very formidable advan 
that the English have over us,” sald 
O'Connell, “that their currency is of 
actual value as an article of commerce, 
being gold ; and that we Irish should 
have no other currency. but mere 
paper—in itself, as an article of com- 
merce, of no kind of value whatso- 
ever. It is too bad that the welfare 
of Ireland should be thus ‘postponed, 
as it were, to serve England... . 
Call, therefore, on the ple—the 
most unsophisticated people—to send 
in the bank-notes of every descrip- 
tion, and to get gold. Take this asa 
measure of precaution everywhere ; 
let it spread far and near ; and then 
at last we will be so far on a par with 
England.” 


He established a bank of his 
own later, and did not like it 
when arun was made upon that; 
but these are trifling details. 
O’Connell, unlike his successors; 
never paltered with crime. He 
spoke out boldly on the subject 
of outrage and lawlessness, and 
would never, we may be sure, have 
condoned “ occasional deviations.” 
“The atrocious Whitefeet” were 
then the murderers and moonlight- 
ers of Ireland, and not any organ- 
isation sanctioned by her leaders ; 
and as to these men, O’Connell’s 
verdict is very decided :— 
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“They have played the game which 
the enemies 
to play. The execration of every 

and honest man is upon their 
crimes: the vengeance of God will 
sooner or later be visited upon their 
wickedness,” 


And here is O’Connell’s version 
of the Home Rule programme, 
which shows how far we have 
travelled since his time :— 

“ Of course I will not join in any 
violation of tlie law. My plan is to 
restore the Irish Parliament, with the 
full assent of Protestants and Pres- 
byterians as well as Catholics, I de- 
sire no social revolution, no social 
change. The nobility to possess lands, 
titles, and legislative privileges as be- 
fore the Union. The clergy, for their 
lives, their full income—to decrease 
as Protestantism may allow that de- 
crease, The landed gentry to enjoy 
their present state, being residents. 

“ Every man to be considered a 
resident who has an establishment in 
Ireland. 

“In short, salutary restoration 
without revolution. An Irish Par- 
liament. British connections. One 
king, two legislatures.” 


Absenteeism is the only crime 
of the landlords which O'Connell 
notes: and that he would have 
heavily taxed. And he does not 
go the length of desiring the 
Established Church to be de- 
stroyed, —he would only lessen 
its endowments to the extent 
of its wants. The real -enemies 
of Ireland, to his thinking, as 
to Miss Edgeworth’s, were the 
absentees and the secret socie- 
ties; but the first were even more 
grievous offenders than the last. 
And he implores the Lord Lieu- 
tenant to send more troops into 
the country, as the only means of 
dealing with agrarian crime—crime 
over which he never for a moment 
threw even the shadow of his shield. 
Many other points upon which the 
popular sentiment secms to have 
entirely changed might be quoted, 
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but none more striking than the 
following. O’Connell was address- 
ing a meeting at Bandon shortly 
after the accession of her present 
Majesty :— 

“We must be—we are—loyal to 
our young and lovely Queen, God 
bless her! Oh, if I be not greatly 
mistaken, I would get in one day five 
hundred thousand brave Irishmen to 
defend the life, the honour, and the 
person of the beloved young lady by 
whom England’s throne is now filled. 
Let every man in this vast and multi- 
tudinous assembly stretched out be- 
fore me, who is leva to the Queen, 
and would defend her to the last, 
lift up his right hand.” The entire 
assembly responded to the appeal. 
“There are hearts in those hands,” 
he went on to say; “I tell you that, 
if necessity required, there would be 
swords in them.” 


The Irish have got since that 
time everything except Repeal for 
which O’Connell struggled. Tithes 
and Ohurch are alike gone. In- 
stead of the absentee landlord 
rioting abroad with the money 
drawn from Irish soil, there is an 
impoverished squire, half-besieged 
in his own house—and going in 
danger of his life from the sons 
of those whose panacea for happi- 
ness to the country was to bring 
him home, and keep him there. 
But there is no longer a multitude 
to shout for her Majesty, God bless 
her! or band themselves under the 
title of “ Friends of the Queen” ; 
no longer a leader who denounces 
crime with full and hearty vehe- 
mence. No longer anything indeed 
but the perpetual Tribute—always 
paid for somebody—always pro- 
ducing thousands of pounds out 
of the abysses of want and pov- 
erty — always delusive and op- 
pressive. That in Ireland seems 
the only thing that does not 
change. 

Another difference of a very 
marked description may he better 
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pointed out by means of O’Connell’s 
justification of his own proceedings 
as a landlord, than could be done 
in any other way. The ‘Times,’ 
with which paper and its proprie- 
tor he had a long-standing war (a 
condition apparently inevitable to 
an Irish agitator), had sent a com- 
missioner to Darrinane to prove 
that the Liberator himself as a 
landlord liked to have his rent 
paid, and did not refrain from 
eviction when necessary. He 
writes to a Oonservative paper 
which had insisted: upon having 
justice done to the great Irishman, 
protesting against the conclusion 
“that I had admitted having 
evicted some of my tenantry.” 


“The obvious inference being,” he 
continues, “that I was a guilty par- 
ticipator in the clearance system. I 
certainly intended no such admission, 
for I could not make it consistently 
with fact. The clearance system 
consists in putting out tenants with- 
out substituting others in their places, 
thus clearing the land of the people. I 
never did any such thing. henever 
I have been under the necessity of 
putting out one tenant, I immedi- 
ately substituted another for him, 
giving to the outgoing tenant, in all 
recent instances, the fine paid me by 
the incoming tenant. I had thus in- 
troduced the principle and practice of 
tenant-right on my property.” 


How antiquated and old-world 
were O'Connell’s proceedings, and 
how entirely his successors have 
changed all that! “The clearance 
system” is now a method trans- 
ferred from persecuting landlords 
to those brave “pisantry,” their 
country’s pride, whom the Libera- 
tor flattered, fleeced, and ruled. To 
his unenlightened eyes the wrong 
lay, not in replacing the tenant 
who did not pay by one who did, 
but in leavingthe land vacant and 
empty. Had he lived to this time, 
he would no doubt be under police 
protection—if indeed he had not 
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perished on his way to Mass, by 
means of a bullet from behind a 
hedge. 
Notwithstanding the wonder- 
ful success of his career, and the 


enormous pluck, energy, and cour-’ 


age of the man, he died dismally 
enough, lost in the contemplation 
of his own miseries and sufferings, 
keeping his chaplain close to him 
night ard day, never let out of 
his sight for more than a quarter 
of an hour, a very limp and tragi- 
cal wreck, such as it grieves the 
heart to see. He had been very 
exemplary in all his domestic re- 
lations, writing the fondest letters, 
in which he declares himself to 
“doat upon” and “rave of” his 
wife and children. But his wife 
was dead, and no one of his many 
children seems to have been with 
him at the end of his life. 

It is curious to step from this 
agitated and bustling existence 
into the extreme quiet, discipline, 
and good order of a certain vir- 
tuous! and intellectual circle which, 
to their own thinking at least, 
made Norwich in the end of last 
century into a sort of provincial 
Athens. We have already heard 


“a great deal about the Taylors of 


Norwich ; and to hear a great deal 
about any one, without actual 
demonstration of his excellence, 
is apt to produce that bored and 
impatient sensation which is a nat- 
ural accompaniment to the constant 
holding up of a model. The Taylor 
did not do much except assume this 
obnoxious place, One of them was 
a great German scholar and trans- 
lated ‘Lenore,’ thereby, perhaps, 
stimulating Scott into poetry, or 
so at least that large and gener- 
ous admirer of other people’s gifts 
once said. And the special mem- 
ber of the family whom Mrs Rosg 
celebrates, Mrs John -Taylor, did 


nothing at all except to be ex- 
emplary, to know some celebrated 
people, and to write very grand 
letters, or, as she would no doubt 
have said, to excel in epistolary 
correspondence, after the following 
model :— 

“Think how this pleasi ita- 
tion is increased chart sella dina 
the excellent young man to whom I 
am soon to be in lubly united ! 
when I consider that my state in life 
is shortly to undergo a total alteration, 
and that new duties are coming upon 
me which require my most serious 
and constant attention! You are too 
well acquainted with Mr Taylor's 
merits to render any encomium need- 
ful ; you also will perceive, without 
my pointing them out, the many 
agreeable circumstances attending 
this affais.” 

To have a great-grandmother 
capable of writing like this is no 
doubt a feather in any one’s cap ; 
but we cannot pretend to any par- 
ticular interest in the Taylors, who 
may, we think, be considered to 
have had enough of honour and 
glory, and be permitted to retire 
into those respectable shades to 
which they belong. The daughter 
of these good people—Sarah Aus- 
tin—is, however, a personage in 
whom some human interest re- 
mains ; and there is a strong strain 
of pathos—nay, even of tragic in- 
terest—in her life, which her bio- 
grapher, with natural piety, dwells 
upon but little, but which raises 
her many struggles and courageous 
warfare with difficulties to a far 
higher level than any of the re- 
spectabilities among which she 
had Ler birth, We have had a 
great many records of the woman's 
part in the life of a sensitive and 
fastidious man of genius — the 
soothing, the healing, and sus- 
taining power of a wife’s influence 
over the shattered nerves and ex- 
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citable temper of one of those 
sensitive personages who are so 
often supposed, and so invariably 
suppose themselves, to be made of 
finer clay, and actuated by more 
deli¢ate impulses than their fellow- 
creatures. But it is very seldom 
that we have any picture of this 
conjunction from the woman’s side, 
or can realise the heart-sickness of 
such a life, the hope continually 
disappointed, the impatience, the 
exasperation of the one sole spec- 
tator who has to stand patiently 
by and see her every expectation 
come to nothing— painfully labour- 
ing all the time to make up the 
deficiencies, to stimulate if pos- 
sible the ever-flagging purpose, to 
excuse and cover from others the 
failure of which she is more keen- 
ly aware than any one. This was 
the tragedy of Mrs Austin’s life. 
She describes herself on her en- 
gagement as “ the happiest girl in 
the world,” engaged to a man who 


has “confessedly superb talents, 
and who will, I know, study hard 


for my sake.” “I have great 
doubts, dear Mary, whether he 
will entirely please you, as he is 
certainly stern,” she writes with 
charming natural feeling to a 
friend; “at any rate, if you 
don’t like him, never tell me so. 
You know I love you dearly, and 
it would give me pain. So, dear, 
let him be all perfection, will you ? 
If you tell me he is not, I shall 
doubt your word or your penetra- 
tion for the first time in my life.” 
These words strike a somewhat 
pathetic key-note to the life which 
was to follow. John Austin seems 
to have kept his reputation for 
“confessedly superb talents” as 
long as he lived, but never accom- 
plished much. “ Sensitive and 
nervous to tha highest degree, he 
could do nothing rapidly or im- 
perfectly ; he distrusted himself, 
and was deficient in readiness and 
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self-reliance.” A certain amount 
of external misfortune followed 
the steps of the man who had no 
energy to stand against it. Fail. 


ing in the actual exercise of his 


profession, he was appointed to a 
chair in the newly formed London 
University, and began with con- 
siderable hope ; but what with ill- 
health and weakness, and the 
unsatisfactory state of the insti- 
tution, soon began to flag. His 
wife’s account of these early 
struggles are among the most 
interesting things in the book. 

“ Many times since I wrote last he 
has entirely despaired of being able 
to commence his Brome career, and I 
have held myself in a state of con- 
stant preparation for any decision he 
might take, and have accustomed my- 
self to look steadily at the abandon- 
ment of all our prospects here for 
ever. Indeed, those who know what 
a life of prolonged uncertainty and 
suspense is, will not wonder at me for 
wishing that the worst were come, 
and nothing left to hope or fear. Not 
that I do not see the terrible conse- 
quences to a hypochondriacal man of 
living without a fixed employment.” 


A little later, when the worst 
had come, and “he had actually. 
no class,” she resumes the story :— 


“ At first he bore the shock won- 
derfully, considering what it must be 
to a man who has devoted the whole 
of such a mind as his and all its 
stores to that one object. He did not 
flag or despond in the least. He 
merely said, which was sufficiently 
evident, that it was now decided we 
could not live here ; that he would go 
through his course as well as if his 
class were ever so numerous, and at 
the end of it, send in his resignation, 
In all this I acquiesced; but as I 
could. not endure that he should quit 
the University and England, and 
leave no proof of what a man the in- 
stitution and country were sending 
forth for want of all encouragement, 
or even the most humble means of 
subsistence, I entreated him to pub- 
lish the earlier part of his course, con- 
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taining the basis of Jurisprudence, 
which I knew to be separable from 
the less generally interesting details. 
At first he quite rejected the idea ; 
but on my placing before him many 
arguments which appeared to me 
weighty, he canna | only saying 
that he could incur no risk, neither 
could he send for a publisher, but 
that if I would find one and negoti- 
ate everything, he would print them. 
You may imagine I was not slow to 
undertake nor to accomplish this, I 
cannot express to you the approbation 
this move of mine has received from 
all his and my friends; many have 
told me that it was the best thing I 
ever did, and could not fail to estab- 
lish his reputation. But what avails 
all this while everything here is pur- 
sued not as a science, but merely as a 
craft? We cannot live on air, but 
must go somewhere where our little 
means will a us. Plan we have 
none. You know how much my in- 
clinations are with Germany. e at 
pregent seems rather to think of Paris, 
where, he says, he would devote him- 
self entirely to constructing a com- 
plete Corpus Juris—such a one as 
might live for ever, and be a text- 
book for all future codifiers. You 
_ imagine that I could willingly 
make any and every sacrifice for so 
noble a project.” 


This was in 1831. Mr Austin 
died in 1860, and it was only after 
his death that his wife succeeded 
in publishing a second edition of 
the work on Jurisprudence, long 
received as a text-book and au- 
thority, but which he had never 
energy enough to revise and pre- 
pare for republication. His wife, 
evidently in a thoment when her 
heart wes full of the exaspera- 
tion of disappointment, explains 
on one occasion, to her constant 
and affectionate correspondent M. 
Guizot, how this was. 


“The edition has veen exhausted 
for many years. John Murray has 
ssehes to Mr Austin several times, 

ough with great delicacy, for a 
second edition. His first reply (which 
he made me write) was that he could 





not reprint it without considerable 
corrections and ‘additions, to which 
Murray gladly assented. So the 
matter rested in for years ; but as 
he had bound himself by this notion 
of a revised and altered edition, and 
a second volume, the result is that he 
has never touched it, and never will. 
I can give you no idea of the flatter- 
ing, and more than flattering, solicf- 
tations from all quarters. e onl 
effect of a-fresh one is to make him loo 
as if- everybody had hit him a blow. 
He never makes the least answer or 
observation. How can he? What 
reason can he give to me or to him- 
self? The truth is, that many 
causes, and among them some very 
sufficient ones, long ago conspired to 
disgust him with men and their 
judgments and affairs, and he has 
aa | this an excuse to himself for 
obeying his own reluctance to set 
about work. 

“ My husband is to me the object of 
the profoundest veneration and the 
most tender pity. He is to me some- 
times as a god, sometimes as a sick 
and wayward child—an immense, 
powerful, and beautiful machine, with- 
out the balance-wheel which should 
per it going constantly, evenly, and 
justly.” 

This domestic tragedy, so silent, 
so covered over with shields of 
affection and respect, and all the 
decorums of life, is by far the most 
interesting thing in this book. It 
is wrapped up in innumerable 
envelopes of detail, and fold upon 
fold of more or less unimportant 
letters, the correspondence of the 
wife, who so rarely discloses her 
troubles, and of the friends who 
surrounded her: .and a careless 
reader, not too much interested 
perhaps in the effusions of M. Bar- 
thelemy de St Hilaire, or even 
MM. Oousin and Guizot, might 
easily miss that real and most 
affecting episode of life—but it 
adds the highest elements of 
tragedy to the record. During all 
this lifetime of trouble, Mrs Aus- 
tin carried on, it is to be supposed 
for the supply of the wants of the 
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household, a ceaseless course of 
literary activity. She translated 
book after book, article afte article 
—not attempting, as ker grand- 
daughter explains, out of modesty, 
to write original matter, although 
evidently full of information and 
observation. She had, however, 
the consolation of social success, 
and wherever she was, attract- 
ed round her the best people in 
the place, the most amusing’ and 
in ing society —a kind of 
success which requires a gift as 
particular as any other, and is not 
given to every woman, even when 
endowed with literary talents as 

t or greater than those’ of 

Austin. She seems to have 
maintained, besides a very large 
amount of work, the most won- 
derfal correspondence, writing and 
receiving endless communications, 
chiefly from notable persons. These, 
however, we think, are less inter- 
— than the names of the corre- 
spondents would lead us to expect, 
and indeed are not striking at all, 
though they form in bulk the 
greater of the two volumes, 
and alga Sal considered by 
the editor the most important part 
of them. The reader, however, we 
suspect, will find but a mild inter- 
est in the letters, which are full of 
the news of the time, scarcely ven- 
erable enough to have gained the 
interest of history, but too old in 
their manifold allusions to events 
of the moment to hold the general 
interest, M. Guizot, one of the 
greatest and most highly esteemed 
of Mrs Austin’s friends, has not, 
for instance, kept the spotless place 
which he was once supposed to 
hold. Disagreeable shadows of 
Spanish marriages and other un- 


happy things come between us and 
the page bpon which all his ad- 


mirable qualities are recorded, and 
incense offered to his name. Even 
Mrs Austin’s own letters are by 


no means so interesting when 
she discusses general events and 
the politics and morals of the 
day, as when she confides to her 
sister, or, on a rare occasion, to 
the French oracle, the facts of her 
own life. That meek and uncom- 
plaining struggle with poverty, dis. 
couragement, disappointment, and 
the continual spectacle by her side 
of opportunities neglected and 
powers unused, gives us a new and 
powerful suggestion of a phase of 
feminine existence which is rarely 
understood. When such secret 
troubles are betrayed to the world 
unadvisedly, ourindignation against 
the person who thus unveils the 
secrets of domestic life is apt 
to counterbalance our pity. But 
there is no betrayal in the reserved 
and momentary confession at one 
or two supreme moments of this 
underlying tragedy. And it can 
scarcely be said that the husband, 
with his nervous wretchedness, his 
self - consuming weakness, his fas- 
tidious delicacy and severity of 
taste, so eloquent, so hopeless, so 
conscious’ of his own utter failure, 
is less interesting than the wife, 
“the busiest woman living,” as she 
thinks, who has to soothe, to stimu- 
late, to humour, arid finally, in the 
last melancholy indulgence of de- 
spair, to accept him for what he is, 
without any distracting hope that 
he may yet be something different. 
On her part, she had happily not 
much time to brood over her bit- 
ter disappointment. Translating 
Ranke’s endless volumes, and many 
a great German tome beside, catch- 
ing a lighter article of interest, if 
we may use the word, while still 
on the wing, and transferring it to 
an English review or even news- 
paper—with her attention always 
alert and on the watch for some- 
thing translatable, whether book 
or event, and at the same time all 
the duties of the other side of life, 
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—the small domesuc economy to 
keep going, the little daughter to 
train, the comforts of the house to 
look to, and, most pressing of all, 
the correspondence to keep up—her 
days were full of activity and toil. 
The only period of brightness, un- 
checkered by work or anxiety, 
which seems to have fallen to her 
share, was some three years in 
"Malta, when Mr Austin was ap- 
pointed Commissioner to inquire 
into the grievances of the natives, 
and where his wife was one of the 
greatest ladies in the place, and 
fully enjoyed the position and in- 
fluence, which she put to the very 
best use. A warm regard for the 
people, who understood and appre- 
ciated her courtesy and kindness— 
treatment apparently very different 
from that which they had received 
from the ordinary run of English 
officials—seems to have sprung up 
in her mind, and she was happy in 
her husband’s occupation, and in 
the active and useful work which, 
for once in his life, he seems to 
have thrown himself fully into. 
But these haleyon days did not 
last long. 

There is something very touch- 
ing and pathetic in the conclusion 
of this much occupied life." After 
many wanderings, life in Dresden, 
life in Paris, life in London, al- 
ways in the best society, and with 
the most dignified correspondents, 
the Austins settled in a quiet Eng- 
lish country place, taking a cottage 
at Weybridge (which must have 
been of considerable dimensions, 
since it accommodated on occasion 
many visitors). Their only child 
had been married some years be- 
fore, and the now elderly couple 
settled down in that affecting re- 
union which often brings a hus- 
band and wife more closely together 
at the end of life than they have 
been in its beginning. By this 
time evidently he had relinquished 
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all thought of work, or of any 
struggle against the languor of his 
natural being, and was a calm 
spectator of his wife’s activity, 
without any attempt to emulate 
it. When he died, the survivor— 
though in their active life she had 
known contrarieties enough—felt 
herself altogether alone and aban- 
doned. Her description of her 
desolate condition is very touch- 
ing :— 


“The last eleven years of our life 
have been spent in an almost un- 
broken téte-d-t#e. I went out each 
autumn for a short time, to lay in 
a store of health and spirits for the 
winter. But excepting those absences, 
which he always urged upon me, there 
was hardly a day im the year which 
we did not spend together and alone. 
So far from finding this dull or tedious, 
we both became more and more fond 
of our retirement and of each other. 
I will confess it to you, he had not al- 
ways been a very tender husband to 
me, nor easy to please. [ll-health, 
disappointment, and anxiety, had, 
naturally enough, made all things dis- 
tasteful-to him. But since he had 
given up the conflict with fortune, 
and especially since we had settled 
down in our quiet retreat, he had 
gradually come to a wtate of mind 
and temper which I can only call 
heavenly,—so gentle and noble, so 
without all alloy of unsatisfied crav- 
ings, or vain repinings, or harsh pas- 
sions, or low desires, was it. In this 
blessed frame of mind all his youthful 
and passionate love for me seemed to 
return, mingled with a confidence and 
intimacy which only a life passed to- 
ape can produce, I was too happy. 
t pleased God, after many years of 
chre and toil and suffering, to permit 
me to taste of this tongall happiness. 
Do not think me unthankful for the 
blessing ; at present I can only feel 
that all is gone, that I have no pur- 
pose or object in life, and that every 
thought and act of mine, which had 
him for their true aim, will now wan- 
der painfully in search of what they 
will nevermore find.” 


There is no greater consolation 
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after a life of storms than this 
drawing together at the end. Mrs 
Austin survived her husband seven 
years, a part of which time she 
devoted to reprinting his book, and 
deciphering and arranging the frag- 
mentary manuscripts he had left, 
and which had been intended as 
additions or corrections toit. She 
thus vindicated to the world, and 
no doubt in a measure to herself, 
the man who had failed so lamen- 
tably in life, and yet was worthy 
to stand as an authority among 
men. The mixture of love for 
him and pride in him, with an 
anxious desire to make it evident 
that he had been all she believed 
him to be, no longer mingled with 
shame or misgiving, is very affect- 
ing and genuine. She lived to 
see her beloved grandchild and 
biographer married, and the family 
life expanding into great - grand- 
children ; and at seventy-four, still 
working, still writing letters to her 
dear M. Guizot, her very dear St 
Hilaire, died quietly in her cottage, 
planning a little expedition with 
her last breath—a woman full of 
courage, full of energy, and also, 
which does not always happen, 
appreciated everywhere, and sur- 
rounded all her life long by love 
and praise. 

If there is a word to say, it is 
that this excellent woman was not 
unaware of her own claims upon 
everybody’s admiration. ‘We both 
came into the world,” writes her 
friend Mrs Grote, “ endowed with 
the choicest gifts of the fairy god- 
mother, personal and mental.” 
Why an old lady who has become 
something like an ideal witch 
should not exchange such compli- 
ments with another old lady who 
has grown fat, it would be hard to 
say: there is no valid reason against 
it. Vanity becomes pleasant, as 
(of this kind) it is always amusing, 
on such lips; and so as Mrs 
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Austin is concerned, it was strictly 
true, 

Mrs Austin’s only child, Lady 
Duff Gordon, furnishes another 


sketch, and one that is full of in. 


terest. She was, perhaps, less re- 
markable than her mother, and less 
was required of her in the fight 
and struggle of life. But she had 
the gift of bearing a long and 
fluctuating illness with beautiful 
sweetness .and courage, and of 
keeping a brave face to misfortune 
in its most crushing aspect. In 
the very midst of all pleasant 
things, a high-spirited, beautiful 
young woman, admired and sur- 
rounded by friends, with the in- 
heritance of many of her mother’s 
allies, and even more than her 
mother’s social gifts, she had to 
leave society and all its joys, and 
her family and everything she 
cared for, to go away alone to the 
end of the world in search of 
health—a search less hopeful then 
than now. There is no explana- 
tion of the fact that she went 
alone, and perhaps none is re- 
quired, Probably her own bound- 
less courage and buoyant strength 
of mind were the reasons why no 
guardian or companion was neces- 
sary ; but it is difficult not to feel a 
pang of pity for the young sufferer, 
with husband, children, and mother 
all left behind, going out upon a 
long solitary voyage, now to the 
Cape, now to Egypt, in the first 
out of all power even of commu- 
nication. with ler family for the 
weary weeks of the sea-voyage, 
of which, however, her_indomita- 
ble spirit makes a charming nar- 
rative, as if it had been nothing 
but enjoyment, as soon as she gets 
to land. She never recovered her 
health, and, after various comings 
and goings, settled, if we may use 
the word, in Egypt for the last six 
— of her life, living chiefly in 

ebes, a strange centre for the 
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life of an English lady. But 
whether from one place or another, 
and in whatsoever phase of her 
lingering malady, her letters are 
always delightful, full of charm- 
ing gaiety and brightness, They 
have been published in successive 
volumes, from the Oape and from 
Egypt, so that it is not now that 
it is necessary to speak of those 
wonderful communications of the 
invalid, in which we are brought 
face to face, not with any record 
of suffering or waning strength, 
but with the brightest. pano- 
rama of novel life, —a hundred 
lively figures, sketches of scenery 
radiant with Eastern sunshine, 
and studies of Eastern manners 
and modes of thought. Wher- 
ever the sick lady went, a crowd 
of friends started up round her. 
Servants and humble neighbours 
turned into a crowd of worship- 
pers, and every one within reach 
felt the charm of her presence. 
Here is the opinion of one of her 
attendants touching his mistress, 
and, as represented by her, the 
English “ hareem ” —i.¢., woman- 
kind in general. 


“T heard Saleem Effendi and Omar 
discussing English ladies one day 
lately, while I was inside tho curtain 
with Saleem’s slave-girl, and they did 
not know I heard them. Omar de- 
scribed Janet, and was of opinion that 
a man who was married to her could 
want nothing more. ‘By my soul, 
she rides like a Bedawee, she shoots 
with the gun and pistol, rows the 
boat; she knows many lan, 
and what is in their books, wor 
with the needle like an Efreet ; and to 


see her hands run over the teeth of 
the music-box (keys of the piano) 
amazes the mind, while her singin 
laddens the soul. How then should 
er husband ever desire the coffee- 
shop? Walldhee! she can always 
amuse him at home. And as to my 
lady, the thing is not that she does 
not know. When I feel my stomach 
tightened, I go to the divan and say 
to her, “Do you want anything—a 
pipe or sherbet, or so and so——%” 
and I talk till she lays down her book 
and talks to me, and I question her 
and amuse my mind—and, by God! 
if I were a rich man and cou 
one English hareem like th i 
would stand before her and serve her 
like her memlook. You see I am 
only this lady’s servant, and I have 
not once sat in the coffee-shop, be- 
cause of the sweetness of her tongue. 
Is it not true, therefore, that the man 
who can such hareem is rich 
more than with money ?’ 

“T nearly laughed out at hearing 
Omar relate his mancuvres to make 
me ‘amuse his mind.’ It seems I am 
in no danger of being discharged for 
being dull” 

Yet this bright creature lived 
and died alone among the sands 
of the desert, brave and gay and 
full of courage to the last. There 
is something almost incredibly 
heroic and tragical in the fact that 
the intimation of her death, so far 
away, came in a telegram written 
by herself the day before she died. 
Thus undaunted, solitary, without 
a sigh, this brave spirit faced and 
entered the unknown. There is 
something which rends the heart 
in the contemplation of self-com- 
mand so eftraordinary and s0 
complete. 
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TO THE EMPRESS FREDERIC. 


On her arrwing in England, 19th November 1888. 


Wuen England sent thee forth, a joyous bride, 
A prayer went through the land, that on thy head 
Might all best blessings bounteously be shed, 
And his, the lover-husband by thy side ; 
And England marked with ever-growing pride, 
As onwards still the years full-freighted sped, 
How wrought in both the grace of worth inbred, 
To noblest acts and purposes allied. 


With eyes of longing, not undimmed by tears, 
England now greets thee, desolate and lone, 
Heart-stricken, widowed of the twofold crown 

Of love and empire; and the grief endears, 
Remembering all the cherished hopes o’erthrown, « . 
When at their height thy heart’s lord was struck down. 


TuHropore Martin. 
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THE LESSONS OF THE RECESS. 


Tus short interval which has 
elapsed between the rising of Par- 
liament for its summer holiday 
and its reassembling for an 
autumn session, has thrown no 
new light upon the political hori- 
zon. According to the novel 
fashion of the day, the great 
questions which are supposed to 
agitate the public mind have been 
discussed at various meetings, and 
by statesmen of different calibre, 
from one end of the country to 
the other. But no new solution 
of those questions has been sug- 
gested, and no advanco appears 
to have been made towards their 
solution by any of the methods 
heretofore proposed by any re- 
sponsible statesman or irresponsi- 
ble agitator. The Unionist Govern- 
ment. indeod, holds its own, and 
by cnsistently enforcing respect 
to the law in Ireland, has done 
much to counteract the mischiev- 
ous and utterly unconstitutional 
theories with respect to the duty 
of obedience to the laws, which 
have been freely advanced by 
Gladstonian - Parnellite orators. 
But in the tone and temper of 
the latter there has been no dim- 
inution of virulence, no abatement 
of demand for things impossible 
to be granted, no recognition of 
the vordict given by the country 
at the general election of 1886, 
On the contrary, Gladstonian and 
Parnellite spooches have been one 
incessant protest against the jus. 
tice of that verdict, the considera- 
tion of which has at length become 
so unpalatable to the leader of the 
Separatist party, that ho has actu- 
ally sucoceded in proving to his 
own satisfaction that tho verdict 
was a mistake altogether, and that 
if the possessors of more than one 
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vote could be deducted from the 
gross polls at the general election 
of 1886, the results of that elec- 
tion would be found to have been 
in his favour, instead of being 
reckoned as a complete condem- 
nation of his Irish policy, 

It would be a pity to destroy 
the comfort which Mr Gladstone 
seems to derive from the arith- 
metical illusion which his fertilo 
Brain has conjured up in relief of 
the disappointment which an ordi- 
nary mind would have experionced 
in a total and general defeat such 
as that which was sustained by the 
Separatist party at the last gen- 
eral election. Nor would it serve 
any practical purpose to follow the 
veteran calculator through the in- 
tricate arithmetical meshes out of 
which he weaves consolation for 
his suffering soul, and succeeds in 
persuading himself that a nota- 
ble triumph was achieved by his 
friends when tho rest of the world 
believed them to have suffered an 
utter reverse. If it is balm to Mr 
Gladstone’s wounded spirit to be- 
lieve that owners are, as a rule, an 
objectionable class, that they are 
doably objectionable when they 
happen to own property in more 
than one county or division of a 
county, and that if a proper limita- 
tion of their voting power had been 
in force at the general election, ho 
would still be Prime Minister of 
of this country, it would be cruel 
to deprive him o! the precious 
balm so curiously manufactured. 
To be sure, the premisses from 
which he draws his conclusions aro 
absurdly unsound, and his position 
ludicrously untenable, being based 
upon assumptions as regards the 
number of double-owner voters, 
their politics, and the — 
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of their votes, none of which is sus- 
ceptible of proof, and the most im- 
portant of which are almost beyond 
doubt the reverse of the truth. 
For when we consider the immense 
number of voters now upon county 
registers, it is unlikely to the last 
degree that the result of county 
elections can be materially affected 
by any “ double-owners,” or indeed 
by “owners” at all, unless Mr 
Gladstone means to include among 
the enemies of his policy those 
small owners throughout the coun: 
try whose number the Liberal 
party have always professed a de- 
sire to incréase, and who are un- 
doubtedly among the most inde- 
pendent voters in the constituen- 
cies. Any one who has been-con- 
nected with the working of county 
elections in former days will be 
able to tell Mr Gladstone that it 
was the occupiers of other men’s 
land who were generally accounted 
as the Conservative strength, and 
that the Liberals always claimed 
the small owners of freeholds as 
to a large extent their support- 
ers. The point, however, is really 
not worth serious argument, “and 
Mr Gladstone’s assertions there- 
upon would have been generally 
encountered with an incredulous 
smile had they been advanced by 
any one else but Mr Gladstone. 
There are other matters, how- 
ever, in connection with the pres- 
ent position of political parties, 
and the issues about te be tried 
between them, which have been 
the subject of discussion during 
the recess, and which deserve to 
be noticed at the present moment. 
Much, indeed, of the elocutionary 
vigour which has recently been 
displayed may be passed over with- 
out more than brief comment. 
Lord Hartington and Mr Balfour 
have undoubtedly done yeoman’s 
service to the good cause: the first, 


by the further display of that ster- 
ling common-sense which is se con- 
spieuous in all his public speeches, 
and which refuses to be confused 
or beguiled by Gladstonian sophis- 
try; the latter, by the complete 
exposure of Gladstonian-Parnellite 
mendacity, by which, on more than 
one occasion, he has shown to the 
world what kind of enemies are 
those against whom British states- 
men and honourable men have to do 
battle in the present state of po- 
litical parties. No reputation has 
in our time risen more rapidly 
than that of Mr Balfour : kris cour- 
age, vigour, and determination have 
won praise fron loyal men of every 
grade and every opinion; and the 
abuse lavished upon him by Sep- 
aratist orators, from their leader 
downwards, only seems to exalt 
him still higher in the estimation 
of all men who are able to appre- 
ciate the best qualities of British 
statesmanship. Secure in the’ ap- 
proval of such men, and indeed of 
all who value sterling worth and 
conspicuous ability, Mr Balfour 
can well afford to treat with con- 
-tempt the torrent of abuse which 
is poured. upon him by his unscru- 
pulous opponents. To be reviled, 
indeed, by such men is an honour 
rather than the reverse; and al- 
though they had pursued with 
equal virulence those Gladstonians 
who preceded Mr Balfour in his 
office, it is satisfactory to see that 
they have surpassed themselves in 
their abuse of the present Chief 
Secretary. For, undoubtedly, the 
reason of this excess of violence is 
to be found in the fact that Mr 
Balfour has met exaggerations and 
falsehoods, by whomsoever ad- 
vanced, at every point; has gal- 
lantly held -his own against every 
attack, chivalrously defended those 
subordinates who have been ex- 
posed to tlie cowardly vituperation 
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of parliamen’ grievance-mong- 
erg, and ruthlessly exposed the tac- 


tics by which the cause of Home 
Rule has been forced down the 
throats of that portion of the Irish 
people which has not had the wis- 
dom to perceive or the strength 
to resist the pernicious influences 
which have been at work. Every 
Unionist—and indeed every loyal 
man in Great Britain and Ireland 
—owes a debt of gratitude to Mr 
Balfour; and if his life be spared, 
there may be predicted for him a 
future of no ordinary brilliancy, 
and of no small advantage to his 
country. 

It would indeed be easy to 
eulogise the speeches which Mr 
Balfour has delivered during the 
recess, just as it would be pleasant 
to deal with some of the harangues 
of his opponents. Pleasure, how- 


- ever, would be tempered with pity 


if we were to indulge in criticisms 
upon those of Lord Spencer and 
Sir George Trevelyan, whose ora- 
torical efforts during the recess 
have been principally directed to- 
wards the abnegation and disproof 
of the characters for efficiency and 
patriotism with which they had 
been credited during their conduct 
of the Irish Government. These 
two excellent gentlemen would 
apparently have us believe that 
their determination to uphold the 
law and maintain the Queen’s 
authority in Ireland, has been 
greatly exaggerated, and that if 
they did imprison any agitators 
and suppress any seditious meet- 
ings, it was all a mistake, and they 
are very sorry for it, 

We are the less desirous of 
dwelling upon these speeches, be- 
cause, in the first place, they sig- 
nify very little to the real issues 
upon which the battle of the future 
has to be fought; and because, in 
the second place, we are well as- 
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sured that if, in the time to come, .- 
either of the two speakers should 
in any degree be responsible for 
the peace and safety of Ireland, 
there would not be wanting those 
qualities of vigour and determina- 
tion—provided always the exercise 
of these were in accordance with 
the policy of their party—which 
are temporarily suspended by the 
political exigencies of the moment. 
These, however, with other- extra- 
parliamentary utterances, may be 
passed over for the present, whi 

we consider two speeches, or rather 
two sets of speeches, which, for 
different reasons, appear specially 
worthy of the attention of serious 
men and thoughtful politicians. 
We refer to the speeches delivered 
at the end of October and begin- 
ning of November, by Mr Goschen 
in Scotland and Mr Gladstone in 
the Midland counties. As long 
as Mr Gladstone remains the active 
leader of the largest section of the 
Liberal party, his speeches and let- 
ters must, of course, be regarded 
with an interest alike due to his 
personal character aad political 
position, His recent “ progress” 
and “utterances” are invested 
with all the greater importance 
from the attendant circumstances 
of time and place by which they 
were accompanied. These circum- 
stances must be carefully con- 
sidered and fairly taken into 
account, before we can fully and 
justly estimate the value of the 
performance of the great Separatist 
leader, and the probable outcome 
of all the demonstrative efforts 
which heralded that performance 
to its commencement and accom- 


panied it to its conclusion. There 
can be no doubt at all as to the 
intention, of the progress or the 
signification of the utterances. 
Birmingham, the stronghold of 
Liberal Unionism, was to be in- 
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vested. Liberal Unionists were 
to be once for all unmistakably 
shown that they had no longer 
any part or share in the Liberal 
party. The union (absit omen 
to the Separatist mind—but there 
is no other word with which to 
replace it)—the union of the whole 
Liberal party under their great 
leader was to be proclaimed as an 
accomplished fact; and all that 
was Conservative, unwholesome, or 
Unionist, was to be thrust out and 
cast away for ever. Lest there 
should be any mistake in the mat- 
ter, let us quote the words of that 
veracious organ of Gladstonian- 
ism, the ‘Daily News,’ the day 
following the chief oration of the 
week :— 

“Never was the Liberal party 
more enthusiastic, more united, more 
confident in itself, more certain of 
speedy triumph, than it is to-day. 
Liberalism has lately been ‘ purged by 
the sword and purified by fire.’ Its 
grosser and baser elements have fallen 
away. The halting, the half-hearted, 
the pusillanimous, the double-minded 
have sought a refuge elsewhere, and 
Mr Gladstone is relieved of all the 
hindrances which baffled his labours 
in the cause of the po from 1868 
to 1886. The simple issue before the 
country, the choice between coercion 
upon the one hand and conciliation 
_ the other, has separated the 
sheep from the goats.” 


Without stopping to criticise 
the good taste or veracity of 
these bombastic sentences, they 
show, without doubt, the object 
and intention of the Birmingham 
“progress” and speeches. Glad- 
stonian Liberals from all parts of 
the country flocked to the centre 
of Liberal Unionism to protest 
against the independent action 
which the free citizens of Birming- 
ham had taken for themselves 
upon this question of imperial 
policy. Like the hosts of Senna- 





cherib, these Gladstonian Assyri- 
ans came up and encamped against 
the political Jerusalem which had 
dared to defy “the great king” of 
the Separatists, and it remains to 
be seen whether any more lasting 
and living effect of their invasion 
will be left than in the case of 
the unfortunate army which the 
“grand old man” of Assyria ex- 
pended in his fruitless advance 
upon the faithful city. Certain 
it is, at all events, that the com- 
ing invasion had no terrors for the 
burgesses of Birmingham, who 
evinced the firmness of their Un- 
ionist principles by so decided a 
Unionist victory at the municipal 
elections that the unhappy ‘ Daily 
News’ is driven to claim it as 
a triumph that the Gladstonians, 
whilst making no impression upon 
the Unionist seats, only lost two out 
of four—that is, one-half—of the 
Gladstonian seats which had been 
attacked by their opponents. So 
that up to the very day of Mr 
Gladstone’s arrival in Birming- 
ham, there had evidently been no 
change in the Unionist sentiments 
of the locality. 

It is something more than doubt- 
ful whether these sentiments have 
been altered by the proceedings of 
the week. Of course no one will 
attempt to deny that great crowds 
of people assembled and cheered 
Mr Gladstone; that the meeting at 
Bingley Hall was probably one of 
the largest public meetings ever 
held in a building in England; 
that there was much enthusiasm, 
much “tall talk,” and much deter- 
mination evinced by the Glad- 
stonians present. But nobody 
ever denied that there are plenty 
of Gladstonians in the densely 
populated town of Birmingham, 
and that a crowded meeting to 
hear Mr Gladstone could have 
been obtained even without the im- 
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portation of thousands of strangers 
to swell the numbers of the au- 
dience. Neither has any one ever 
attempted to dispute the fact that 
an eloquent orator who habitually 
appeals to tho masses—i.¢., to the 
most numerous body of the com- 
munity—and who makes the most 
ardent profession of being guided 
in his policy by the highest and 
noblest of Christian principles, 
will never want for crowded au- 
diences, and, if supported by 
clever party organisations, can 
always command a. satisfactory 
and successful ‘ demonstration.” 
From the splendour and magni- 
tude of that demonstration we 
seek to detract nothing, nor do 
we grudge Mr Gladstone and his 
friends one atom of the comfort 
which they may have derived from 
the weck’s exertions. But when 
the week had come to a close, 
when the noise of the cheering 
had died away and the strangers 
had departed from Birmingham, 
the hard-headed people of the 
place will probably have looked 
to the speeches delivered and the 
principles enunciated by Mr Glad- 
stone, and will have asked them- 
selves whether there can be found 
therein any reason for altering the 
opinion to which they came in 
1886, or for believing that the 
policy which they then rejected as 
unsafe and unwise can now be 
adopted with wisdom and with 
safety to the State. 

If we criticise closely Mr Glad- 
stone’s speeches during the week 
in question, and more especially 
that which is called the “great 
speech” in Bingley Hall, it will 
be very difficult to find anything 
which would be likely to induce 
the men of Birmingham to confess 
that they were wrong in the ver- 
which they gave against Mr 

adstone’s Irish policy in 1886. 
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It had indeed been currently re- 
ported that the opportunity would 
be taken by Mr Gladstone to pro- 
claim in some respects a new 
policy, or at least to indicate’ some 
revised programme upon which all 
sections of the Liberal party might 
unite for that great object of turn- 
ing out the Tories which is the one 
aim and object of the place-hunt- 
ing section of the Gladstonian 
party. Those, however, who en- 
tertained any such idea, - should 
have reflected that no modification 
of Mr Gladstone’s Irish policy is 
possible at the present moment 
without the consent of Mr Parnell 
and his band of eighty-five, and 
that their retention as his support- 
ers is one of the first conditions of 
Mr Gladstone’s political existence. 
One modification had indeed been 
possible—namely, the retention of 
the Irish members at Westminster 
—as a part of any future scheme of 
Irish Home Rule; but this was 
not dwelt upon in the Birmingham 
speeches. There were good reasons 
why it should not be placed in the 
foreground; for no one’ knows 
better than Mr Gladstone that it 
is a question full of difficulties in 
the practical working, and that 
although it may be conceded in 
words to-day, in order to conciliate 
or evade the opposition of those 
who have insisted upon it as a sine 
gud non condition of their sup- 
port, yet his hands must be left 
free to repudiate it at the proper 
time, when almost insuperable 
objections will be urged to either 
giving a double representation to 
Irish members, or allowing mem- 
bers of the Imperial Parliament to 
be restricted as to their votes, os 
to sit upon terms of inequality 
with their fellows. This point, 


then, was not dwelt upon by Mr 
Gladstone, nor indeed were there 
any but the vaguest and most gen- 
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eral declarations of policy. Men 
had expected the speech of a 
statesman, instead of which they 
had to listen to the mob-oratory of 
an election candidate. In breadth 
of view, in scope of argument, in 
large reviews of the principal 
questions of the day, and in en- 
lightened suggestions as to their 
solution, this “ great” speech was 
singularly and lamentably defi- 
cient. A large portion of it was 
taken up with one-sided recitals 
of particular incidents which had 
already been discussed, in and 
out of Parliament, and which, 
however important in themselves, 
were trivial and unimportant 
points in comparison with the 
enormous issues which are before 
the country. Then there was the 
usual routing out of a doubtful 
story of some obscure historian, of 
course to the discredit of England 
and of British rule in Ireland ; 
there was the habitual travesty of 
history ; the stereotyped attempt to 
prove that his political opponents 
were nearly as inconsistent as him- 
self, and the usual abuse of those 
opponents, and more especially of 
those charged with the adminis- 
tration of Irish affairs. Of a truth 
Mr Gladstone may be excused for 
his attacks upon Mr Balfour, for 
no man has so mercilessly and so 
completely exposed his inconsisten- 
cies and demolished his fallacies, 
both in and out of Parliament. 
But amid all the declamation, the 
misuse of history, and the denun- 
ciation of his opponents, we look 
in vain for anything in Mr Glad- 
stone’s speech which displays that 
breadth of thought, or that capacity 
for grasping the whole bearings of 
a question, which one might have 
expected from so experienced a 
politician and so distinguished a 
statesman. Read the speech from 
beginning to end, and we shall find 
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no indication of any intention or 
desire save that of “turning out 
the Tories ” as soon as the speaker 
can, and of being again intrusted 
with the power of “settling the 
Irish question.” 

With regard to the probability, 
or even the possibility, of this 
“settlement ” being accomplished 
by Mr Gladstone, there is one fact 
beyond all others to be noted— 
he has once had the opportunity, 
and has signally failed. In other 
words, he has once been able to 
put before the country, in measures 
submitted to Parliament, a prac- 
tical legislative application of the 
principles of Home Rule. Those 
measures abc olutely failed to sat- 
isfy Parliament, whose rejection of 
the same has been emphatical)v 
endorsed by the country. Surely, 
therefore, before we intrust the 
man who has once failed with the 
power of making another attempt, 
we have a right to demand that he 
shall indicate some other lines upon 
which he proposes to proceed. 
But this is just what Mr Gladstone 
deliberately refuses to do. He 
indignantly denies that “ Home 
Rule is dead ;” he loudly proclaims 
that it is alive, and leaves it to be 
inferred that he, and he alone, can 
apply the principle in a manner 
satisfactory to the country. He 
demands an implicit confidence : 
“Trust me not-at all, om trust me 
all in all;” and it is this absolute 
surrender of independence, and 
implicit submission to his will, 
which he requires of a political 
party whose independence was 
formerly the very germ of its exist- 
ence, and who, until the present 
degenerate times, has always prided 
itself upon the fact that its mem- 
bers thought for themselves and 
would submit to no dictator. The 
change which has come over “ the 
spirit of their dream” is one 











which Liberals will do well to 
consider ; but with respect to those 
who have already shown their 
independence by joining the 
Unionist flag, Mr Gladstone can 
hardly expect to turn them 
back either by his bitter denun- 
ciations of their leaders, or his 
refusal to inform them of any de- 
viation from that policy by -which 
he has already driven them from 
his side, To these men his Bingley 
Hall speech was little less than an 
insult, and can hardly have had 
any other effect than to confirm 
the alienation which already exist- 
ed. It can have been no gratifi- 
cation to them to hear the abuse 
of their trusted leaders, and little 
amusement to listen to the réchauffé 
of Irish inventions and exaggera- 
tions te which they were treated 
by the leader of the Separatist 
Liberals. It is true that Mr Glad- 
stone kindly spared them — and 
himself—any allusion to the Do 
ping incident, his apology for his 
treatment of which should be still 
kept fresh in the minds of those 
who listen to his version of “ inci- 
dents” in Irish history, past and 
present. But the Mitchelstown 
riot was dragged again into light, 
and illustrated by photographs 
which may or may not be correct, 


but which, in his anxiety to show. 


the “lawless conduct” of those 
who were engaged in upholding 
the law, Mr Gladstone, of course, 
assumed to have been taken from 
certain points, and to prove cer- 
tain conclusions, which reasonable 
men will require to be established 
by more impartial evidence. Won- 
derful to relate, the case of Mr 
Mandeville was also introduced 
into this strange speech, as an- 
other instance of Irish suffering 
and Irish wrong. And yet what 
is the case of Mr Mandeville? 
He was duly imprisoned under a 
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legal sentence. He left prison de- 
claring that he “ was not a feather 
the worse,” and had only lost 
three pounds in weight. He pro- 
ceeded to lead his usual life, took 
an active part in the agitation 
then going on, caught a bad cold 
after a wetting, and died, seven or 
sight months after his discharge 
Jrom prison, of a disease of which 
the doctor swore that the seeds 
could only have been in his body 
for a very short time. After his 
death, it was alleged that he died 
in consequence of a disease which 
had its origin in his treatment in 
jail. A coroner’s jury was found to 
endorse this view, and Mr Glad- 
stone at once adopted it as his 
own, and prates about the cor- 
oner’s jury as a “legal tribunal,” 
as if it or any other tribunal had 
the power of turning black into 
white, and of making untrue the 
plain simple facts, which render 
it impossible that Mr Mandeville 
could have died of any disease 
contracted during his imprison- 
ment. These were the variations 
from the abuse of the Liberal 
Unionists to which Mr Gladstone 
treated his Bingley Hall audience ; 
and we have seldom risen from 
the perusal of a speech by a 
party leader with deeper feelings 
of disappointment at its atter 


failure to meet the exigencies of 


the moment. Such a speech leaves 
behind it an impression which it is 
difficult to resist, that the aim of 
the leader of the Separatist party 
is to hold his followers together 
by general professions of political 
faith and disparagement of the 
present “overnment, without hav- 


‘Ing in his mind or intentions any 


definite policy, or any idea of how 
the differences upon the Home 
Rule question are to be settled, 
which must of necessity spring up 
again the very moment that any 
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attempt is made to deal with that 
question by means of ovractical 
legislation. 

If it be tnought that this is a 
harsh and uncharitable view to 
take of the veteran leader of whom 
we speak, let the records of the 
past be searched, and we shall find 
that other statesmen have dealt 
with their followers after a vei; 
different fashion. When great 
questions were before the country, 
and the Conservative party looked 
to Sir Robert Peel for direction 
and advice, a distinct policy was 
proclaimed in the famous Tam- 
worth manifesto of 1835, and defi- 
nite principles laid down for the 
guidance of the party. In 1668, 
and again in 1874, both Mr Dis- 
racli and Mr Gladstone himself 
issued addresses, which ‘istinctly 
avowed the lines upon which their 
policy would bo based, and clearly 
indicated the differences existing 
between the two political parties 
into which the country was divided, 
But at tho present moment, whilst 
clainouring for a dissolution of Par- 
liament, and expressing the most 
unbounded confidenco in the result, 
Mr Gladstono declines to take his 
followers into his confidence, and 

no further in his promises 
than tho old nursery distich— 
“Opon your mouth and shut your 
eyes, and sco what I will give you.” 

It is refreshing to turn from an 
oratorical exhibition of so disap- 
pointing a character to the specch- 
es Intcly delivered by the Chan- 
ecllor of the Exchequer at Aber- 
deon and Perth. The one great 
feature of those speeches is the 
comprchersive spirit in which the 
great questions of the day are dis- 
cussed. There is no attompt to 
impute base and unworthy mo- 
tives to the opponents of the speak- 
er, or to drag into tho front of 
tho argumentative battle petty 





details and exaggerated instances 
of individual wrong. The whole 
subject of Home Rule—its real 
meaning and actual bearing upon 
the greater question of imperial 
unity —is clearly placed before 
us in plain and intelligible lan- 
guage, and, as we read, we feel 
ourselves elevated above the din 
of mere party strife, and as it 
were conveyed to a vantage- 
ground from which we are better 
able to review the whole battle 
ficld, and to form an impartial 
opinion upon the issues which are 
involved in the struggle Mr 
Goschen successfully combats and 
overthrows four allegations which 
have been the stock-in-trade of 
the Separatist party ever since 
the commencement of the contro- 
versy. The first of these is the 
declaration that to be Unionist is 
to be “reactionary and illiberal ” ; 
the second, that the question is 
one simply between “ conciliation ” 
and “ooercion”; the third, that 
the Unionists have broken their 
pledges upon the subject of “ co- 
ercion”; and the fourth, that 
the opponents of Homo Rule are 
the enemies of the Irish people. 
These calumnies, often advanced, 
cannot be too often refuted, since, 
although it is doubtless true that 
“lies have no legs, they cannot 
stand,” it is equally so that “ they 
fly”; and these pariicular false- 
hoods have been urged 6&0 con- 
stently and by men of such au- 
thority, that it is necessary again 
and cgain to expose their utter 
want of foundation. 

Mr -Goschen was especially 
happy in pointing out, that if to 

a Unicnist was to be “re 
actidnary and illiberal,” this is 
precisely what Mr Gladstone Lim- 
self has been up ‘o the close of 
the yoar of grace 1885, Still 
more tolling was his argument 
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that, since Mr Bright and many 
others who have been during the 
whole of their political existence 
in strong hostility to anything 
which could be called “Tory” or 
“reactionary,” are now found 
amongst the warmest supporters 
of the Unionist cause, it was 
highly improbable that it could 
with any shadow of truth be 
called “the cause of illiberality 
and reaction.” As to the second 
charge, it scarcely uired the 
ability of Mr Goschen to show 
that the question is not one of 
conciliation v. coercion, but of 
coercion v. coercion; that is to 
say, of coercion of the peaceful 
and loyal subjects of the Queen 
by a nefarious conspiracy, or the 
coercion of the conspirators by 
the power of the law. It is the 
latter kind of coercion of which 
the Unionists are the supporters; 
and if Mr Gladstone and his 
friends prefer to connive at the 
former, let them at least have the 
honesty to refrain from casting 
upon their opponents an odium 
which in reality belongs much 
mere truly to themselves. The 
accusation of broken pledges is 
really unworthy of notice. It may 
possibly be the fact that indi- 
vidual cases may be found in 
which the election professions of 
a particular candidate may seem 
inconsistent with his subsequent 
support of the Acts passed for the 
prevention of crime in Ireland. 
But whilst in such cases it ‘will 
probably turn out on inquiry that 
altered circumstances justified the 
course taken by such individuals, 
as a general rule it will most 
certainly be found that both 
Liberal and Conservative Unionist 
candidates, while trusting that the 
law would be observed without 
the necessity of further special 
legislation, at the same time felt 
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and expressed no other determina- 
tion than that at all hazards law 
and order should be maintained 
and the Queen’s authority upheld 
in Ireland. 

‘Coercion ” and “evictidn ” are 
two words which have been called 
in to the aid of the Home Bule 
party with ceaseless energy and 
persistent reiteration. Yet, if we 
look calmly at their real significa. 
tion in connection with the present 
state of affairs, we shall find that 
coercion simply means that en- 
forcement of the law which is abso- 
lutely necessary in every civilised 
country ; whilst eviction only sig- 
nifies the last action by which a 
man can recover his own pro- 
perty from another man who per- 
sists in holding it without dis 
charging the legal obligation which 
he- undertook before he held it at 
all. When special coercive laws 
are passed by a Legilature, their 
passing implies that thére are bad 
men abroad who will not obey the 
ordinary law of the land ; and that 
such men should afterwards howl 
against coercion is as natural as 
it is unnatural and discreditable 
that statesmen of responsible char- 
acter and pos-tion should re-echo 
that howl in order to damage 
their political opponents, When 
evictions take place, in the vast 
majority of cases it is because the 
persons evicted, either througn the 
evil advice of some political soci- 
ety, or because of their own belief 
in the sympathy which will be 
excited by their complairts, have 
preferred that such evict’ »n should 
take place rather than restore to 
the owner the property which was 
his own, or make an effort to 
satisfy his legal claims, in most 
instances largely reduced in order 
to meet the exigencies of the case. 
Both words, however, have played 
and will continue to play the game 
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of the agitators ; and it is only by 
constant explanation and exposure 
that the public can be made aware 
of the truth. 

But perhaps the fourth allega- 
tion is the most dangerous, as it 
is the most presumptuous and the 
most untruthful of the four. It 
is said that the Unionists are the 
enemies of the Irish people in 
their opposition to Home Rule; 
‘that, actuated by fear of what 
might follow, they stand in the 
way of the “ generous” intentions 
of Mr Gladstone ; that they are 
on the side of “ the landlords ” 
against the people; and that all 
patriotism and national Irish feel- 
ingshould in consequence be ranged 
against them under the Home 
Rule banner. But after we have 
heard and read such sentiments 
from the “Trish leaders” (who 
have been raised into a certain 
position of prominence by this 
Home Rule question, and to whom 
its settlement would in many 
cases be political ruin), let us 
once more turn to the calm and 
sober words of Mr Goschen, and 
find out for ourselves where the 
truth lies, Why should Unionists, 
why should any Englishman or 
Scotchman, be the enemies of Ire- 
land in any manner or in any 
degree? Not only is there no 
reason for any such hostile feeling, 
but, as a matter of fact, it does 
not exist. The feeling of the 
great party which supports the 
Union is not an anti-Irish feeling, 
neither is it a feeling in favour 
of the landlord as against the ten- 
ant class ; for, as Mr Goschen well 
put it, “If every landlord in Iro- 
land should join Mr Parnell, it 
would be our duty none the less to 
conduct the struggle to the same 
end.” The dominant feeling in 
the Unionist mind is affection for, 
and a determination to uphold, the 


integrity of the empire, of which 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales are component parts, and 
the preservation of which is at 
least as great an object to Ireland 
as to the other three countries, 
The actual absolute difference in 
fundamental principle between the 
Unionists and the followers of 
Mr Gladstone, if worked out and 
well considered, just comes to this, 
—the Unionists desire and regard 
as their most important object the 
joint empire of the four countries 
and the common citizenship of the 
united whole, whilst their oppon- 
ents would exalt the separate 
nationalities which go to build up 
that joint empire, not perceiving 
that the welfare of the whole may 
be imperilled by the undue exalta- 
tion of any one of its component 
parts. It cannot be too often re- 
peated that this constant flattery 
of particular nationalities, now in 
Ireland, now in Wales, in which 
Mr Gladstone is wont to indulge, 
is not only mischievous and op- 
posed to the general interests of 
the empire, but is. positively of a 
reactionary tendency, entirely con- 
trary to the spirit of the age in 
which we live. America refused 
separation to her Southern States 
(though it is due to Mr Gladstone’s 
consistency to remember that he 
believed in that separation). Ger- 
many has consolidated her empire. 
The unity of Italy has been 
achieved—not without the sacri- 
ficé of “ nationalist ” feelings upon 
the altar of a larger and wider 
patriotism. Yet we, who were 
before these great nations in the 
consolidation of our empire, and 
who have, in fact, set the example 
to them, the wisdom of which they 
have recognised, are now, forsooth, 
to be called upon to retrace our 
steps, to divide instead of to con- 
solidate, and to mako a backward 
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move in the direction of separation 
at the ‘bidding of the leader of 
the “Liberal” and “ progressive ” 

Mr Goschen’s treatment 
of the whole of this question was 
so clear and so impressive, that one 
could wish his speeches to be in 
the hands of every voter in the 
three kingdoms. 

Without taking into account the 
position of Ulster, or the fact that 
the wealth and education of Ire- 
land are still to a preponderating 
extent upon the Unionist side, we 
may say boldly, because truthfully, 
that we are the true friends of the 
Irish people. We do not, indeed, 
seek to conciliate them by the gift 
of other people’s property, or to ca- 
jole them by promises of the “.abo- 
lition of landlordism,” in the same 
breath with which we hold out to 
them visions of each peasant being 
himself an owner of his own land— 
i.e., @ landlord. We do not seek to 
make use of agrarian distress to 
further political projects, nor do 
we endeavour to deceive the Irish 
tenant into the belief that a Hdme 
Rule Parliament will, in some in- 
comprehensible manner, bring pros- 
perity to his door. If there be 
men who do this, these are the real 
enemies of the Irish people. The 
Unicnist, on the contrary, is their 
best friend, because he tells them 
the truth, and puts the real facts 
of the position plainly before them, 
No Legislature will or can do more 
for the Irish tenant than the Im- 
perial Parliament has done, and is 
ready to do if further legislation is 
required. If there was a Home Rule 
Parliament in Dublin to-morrow, 
they could hope for no legislation of 
® more favourable nature than that 
which they have received, and, if 
need be, will receive, from the Par- 
liament at Westminster. But a 
Home Rule Parliament they cannot 
have, because Ireland being only 
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one of the four countries which con- 
stitute the home dominions of the 
Queen, the majority of the people 
of those countries—not from ill- 
will to Ireland, but from goodwill 
to the whole empire—deem one 
united Parliament the best. And 
here again is a point upon which 
the use of dubious and uncertain 
language has wrought much evil 
upon this question. Men talk freely 
about what may or may not be given 
to Ireland so as to satisfy her legit- 
imate demands without the sur- 
render of the important principle 
of “one Imperial Parliament.” 
Vague language upon this point is 
unsatisfactory in itself, and cruel 
to the Irish people. Subject to 
due securities, Great Britain will 
give to Ireland, as she will give 
to England, Scotland, and Wales, 
such development of self-govern- 
ment as may be proved to be de- 
sirable in the interests of economic 
and efficient administration, and 
the satisfaction of local wants by 
local agencies. For the further 
ance of such objects, and their 
legitimate extension if 

it may be well to have meetings of 
local bodies, by whatevér name 
called, in Dublin or other conve- 
nient ‘place, as circumstances may 
require. All this is perfectly legit- 
imate, and can in no degree trench 
upon imperial objects or imperial 
action. But the line must be 
strictly drawn between the sta- 
tus, position, and duties of such 
bodies and those of a Legislature. 


There must be but one Legislature 


for the United Kingdom, every 
member of which must, as now, 


enjoy equal rights with his fel- 
lows, and in which every portion of 
the kingdom must be fairly rep- 
resented. No truthful man can 
deny that Ireland has even more 
than hee’share of representation in 
the present Parliament. If, then. 
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she disclaims the desire for separ- 
ation, what is it that she really 
wants! 

Once for all, let it be noted 
that to establish a Parliament 
in Dublin, in any way similar 
to that which was terminated by 
the Act of Union, is an impossi- 
ble thing to be sanctioned by any 
Imperial Parliament composed of 
loyal and sensible men. What 
limitations would it be possible to 
impose upon such an Irish Parlia- 
ment? The popular candidates at 
every election would undoubtedly 
be the candidates who “ went in” 
for the abolition of limitations, and 
in a very short time there would 
be an “Irish question ” as compli- 
cated and as difficult as any of 
recent years. Against any such 
Home Rule proposal it is our 
duty to strive, as much at least in 
the interests of Ireland as in those 
of the empire. 

This is the fundamental prin- 


ciple of Unionism, and it is one 
easily intelligible to the common- 
sense of the people of these 


islands. Stripped of the extra- 
ordinary verbosity which obscures 
Mr Gladstone’s meaning even in 
his most important utterances, he 
must be understood to propose to 
the Irish people something more 
than that extension of local self- 
government to which we have 
alluded. What that “something 
more” may be it is impossible to 
foreshadow or to imagine. This 
much, however, is certain. It 
will either be something which, 
when put into practical shape, 
will bitterly disappoint and disgust 
the ‘Nationalist Irishmen who at 
this moment regard Mr Gladstone 
as their champion, or it will be 
something which cannot be ac- 
cepted by the Imperial Parliament 
and people, 

As to our knowledge of Mr 


Gladstone’s policy, we are no 
further advanced than upon the 
day of the rejection of his Home 
Rule bills by the Parliament of 
1885; and although there are 
doubtless many persons who, from 
sheer weariness of the “ Irish 
question,” would almost prefer to 
let Mr Gladstone settle it rather 
than that it should much longer 
remain unsettled, yet to those who 
think the matter out soberly and 
seriously it must be as clear as 
daylight that a 7 such settle- 
ment as Mr Gladstone has as 
yet even hinted at in his. public 
speeches, would be a settlement 
which would unsettle everything 
in Ireland, and would give rise to 
fresh demands and fresh agitation, 
of which men now living would 
scarcely see the end. If any lesson 
is to be drawn from the public 
discussions during the recess, and 
from the general aspect of Irish 
affairs, it is a lesson which should 
teach us that the watchwords of 
our Irish legislation should be 
“ Firmness and fairness”; and 
that whilst the Imperial Parlia- 
ment should continue to meet with 
readiness any reasonable demand 
on the part of Ireland, it is at 
the same time bound to support 
the present Government in their 
rteady determination to vindicate 
and uphold the supremacy of the 
law. 

It should be observed, more- 
over, that whilst the Government 
are thus firm in their resolution to 
resist disloyalty and to suppress 
seditious and illegal practices, they 
have never for a moment lost sight 
of those ameliorating measures 
which they, at the outset, professed 
themselves ready to introduce for 
the benefit of the Irish people. 
The working of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act has proved so popular in Ire- 


land that its extension has ap- 
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peared obviously important to 
those who really desire that the 
spirit of contentment should be 
engendered and fostered among 
the Irish people. The conduct of 
“her Majesty’s Opposition” upon 
this question has instilled into 


the minds of thoughtful men the 
cravest doubts as to whether they 
can be fairly credited with such a 


desire. No sooner had not ice been 
given of the intention of Govern 
to introduce a bill for the 
extension of Lord Ashbourne’s 
Act, than Mr Gladstone himself 
gave notice of an amendment, and 
that should have 
combined attempt of both sides of 
the House to improve the condi 
tion of Ireland upon principles 
which both sides had sanctioned, 
was at once dragged down to the 
level of a party fight by the very 
man who has been so widely and 
ostentatiously parading his pro- 
fessed sympathy with the Trish 
Mr Gladstone’s actual 
with Lrish 
whether it be right 
or wrong, was not incompatible 
with the bill of the 
The motive, however, which promp 
ted its introduction by way of 
amondment to the 
measure was sulliciently transpar- 


ment 


which been a 


tenants, 
proposal respect to 


arrears, 


Government, 


Government 


ent, and once more we havo seen 
unhappy Ircland made the battle 
field of party, and an honest at 
tempt to improve her condition 
encountered by factious opposition 
from those who, whilst seeking to 
monopolise the title of “the Friends 
of Ireland,” have’ again and again 
proved themselves her worst and 
most mischievous enemies. 

The acquisition of their holdings 
by the tenants under Lord Ash- 
hourne’s Act would appear to 
have rondered such tenants more 
averse than heretofore tothe tactics 
of the National League, and to 
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the agitation which has been so 
useful to the party of Home Rule, 
That tenants should become con- 
temted through the agency of a 
Conservative Government could, 
of course, be only one degree hess 
hateful to the Gladstonian-Parnell- 
ite mind than that such a Govern- 
ment should acquire popularity 
by means of their judicious legisla- 
The thing must be stopped 
at all hazards. And if this could 
done by open and fair 
upon the position of the 
be done by 
means of some of those refinements 
of strategic art which are so well 
known to the “old parliamentary 
hand.” Lot the issues be confused ; 
let it appear as if the Government 
was substituting this proposed ex- 
tension for some other measure still 
more favourable to the rent-paying 
Irishmen, and at any rate by hook 
or by crook, by any device which 
can be invented by human ingen- 
uity, let a spoke be put in the 
wheel of that direst of all possible 
the popularity of a 
Covernment. It may be, 
howover, that the leaders of the 
Opposition have in this case over- 
shot’ their mark. So evidently 
thought the independent “ Glad- 
stonians” who refused to follow 
Mr Gladstone in his opposition to 
the bill. The Irish tenant knows 
his own interest tolerably well, 
and not bo slow to detect 
where lies his real advantage. 
He has certainly been taught by 
Mr Gladstone that the easiest 
road to prosperity for the Irish 
tenant is the robbery of his land 
lord, and would probably have no 
great objection to a further ex- 
periment in the same direction 
upon the question of arrears. 
But a more substantial and per- 
manent advantage is to be derived 
from the acquisition of his holding 


tion. 
not be 


attack 
Government, let it 


calamities 
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under the tempting provisiens of 
Lord Ashbourne’s Act, and it is 
possible that the tenant may con- 
sider no gratitude to be due to the 
party which, for its own political 
ends, strives to throw obstacles in 
the way of such an acquisition. 
Mr Dillon, indeed, in his anxiety 
to defeat the Government and 
the bill, and in his desire to 
invoke against both the caution 
of the British tax-payer, did 
not scruple to hint at a_pol- 
icy of repudiation which might 
hereafter be preached, and the 
dificulty which might in conse 
quence be experienced in obtain- 
ing the punctual payment of their 
“instalments” by the purchasing 
tenants. It is easy to understand 
that as long as agitation can be 
made to pay, a basis will always 
be found for the formation of 
a National party, whether to 
preach “repudiation” or “ separa- 
tion” from Great Britain, or any 
other ddctrine which may be able 
to supply the ratson détre of 
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such an agitation. But the best 
counteracting power to such a 
party and its unpatriotic and mis- 
chievous founders will be found in 
the large numbers of tenants from 


-whom the desire to agitate will 


have been taken by the satisfying 
of their legitimate aspirations: 
When multitudes of tenants have 
become landlords, there will be 
less charm to their ears in the 
advocacy of the “ abolition of land- 
lordism.” And when it becomes 
apparent that prosperity is best 


to be obtained by turning a deaf 
ear to the selfish politician and 
who has so 


professional agitator, 
long been the curse of 
we may hope that his trace will 
at length fail and become unprofit- 
able, and that the wise and gener- 
ous policy towards Ireland which 
has been adopted and pursued by 
the present Government may bring 
a rich reward at once to its patri- 
otic originators and to the people 
on whose behalf it has been sup- 
ported and maintained. 


ireland, 
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ment, 750—his visits to Baimoral, 751 
—Church defence, 752—closing scenes 
of his life, 755. 





Unper CANVAS IN A ProetarmmgD Dis- 


TRIcT, 401. 


“ Vert-Vert” (Gresset’s poem), its char- 


acter and success, 793 ec seq. 


Wattaby TRACK, ON THE: A True Story, 


by Jack the Shepherd, 708. 


WaNDERiNGS AND WILD Sport BEYOND 


THE Hrwatayas, Il., 238—hunting 
wild sheep in Tibet, es the 
mountains, 240—ferryimg the Indus in 
tskin boats, 242—on.the Chinese 
er, 248—huhting the Tibetan ga- 
zelle, ib.—shooting wild geese, 249— 
snow pheasants, 251—crossing the Par- 
ang glaciers, 252—ibex-hunting, 256. 
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_ TO ALL THAT WIELD A PEN, 


The Cylindrical Copbing Press makes fifteen clear copies on very strong paper—note, 
or cap size. Simple, cleanly, quick. Weight, two pounds. Price, $5.00 and up. Indorsed ¢ 
where by Students, Travelers, Office men. Ask your stationer. If not found, write for cat 
and samples. 


PORTABLE COPYING PRESS AND STATIONERY CO., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





HOT WATER | 


Haas EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 


CONTENTS FoR OCTOBER. 


Lord Grenville. 

The Law of Storms. 

The Poetry of Matthew Arnold. 

Annals of the House of Percy. 

Tyrrell’s Correspondenice of Cicero. 
The Turrettini Family of Geneva. 
Naval Defence. 

Recent Advances in Surgery and Medicir 
The Letters of Dorothy Osborne,- 
Reid’s Life of William Edward Forster. 
Ireland Under Coercion, 


Send for Our Illustrated Book, Terms: $4.00 per. year. 


rt ‘.4 BY HOT WATER 
Heating CIRCULATION.” | LeonaRD $UOCC PUBLICATION CC 


Natl. Hot Water Heater Co., —yiNEW YORK AND PHILADELPH! 


rot Ft, Hill Square, 41 South Canal Street. 
Boston, Mass, Chicago, Ill, 
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English Editions at Halt Price. 
[* E LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION COMPANY 










beg to announce that during 1889, they will continue 





‘ke Ge §=to furnish its Subscribers with original sheets of the 4 
No Americdn, desirous of keeping ' 
iielent Century, abreast of the times, can afford ~ 
to be without these three great 
; English Monthly Reviews. Their 
Gh porary Review contributors comprise the foremost 
% and ablest writers of the World, 
and their contents treat of the 
q l Rey BW. latest and most important phases of 
modern thought. 
Terms; $4.50 each; any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00; single copies, 40 cents each. ~ 


Edinb Review We take great pleasure in announcing that 
Uy e we shall continue exclusive control in 
America of these two great English Quar- 
Quarterly Review terlies, furnishing all subscribers with 

¢ ofi iginal sheets. 


Under an arrangement with the English 
BW. publisher, we have exclusive control of 
the American issue, in original sheets. 


Terms ; $4.00 ¢ach; any two, $7.50; all three, $10. 50; single copies, $1.25 cents each. 
Is the leading and most popular monthly of 


Non S N7INp Great Britain The tone of its articles is 

AGKY weEUUY idl Vall U, tionable, rendering it most desirable 

for the Home Cirele. Single copy, 30 cents, 

With either canara 96.50; with two cake $10.00; with three Quarterlies, $13.00 


FIRST MONTHLY ISSUE, APRIL, 1887. 
WeStMINS(ET ROVIGW, Ts: Re-sew win continue saat to is main aw oa 
* organ of independent thought in respect to social, political, 


pauosophical and reiugious questions, 
Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cents per Number. 


An Illustrated Monthly devoted to Natural 
CAN AIST. History and Travel. 

Terms: $4.00 per Year; 40 cts. per copy. 
-AN AMERICAN MONTHLY.— 
- Aims to tell the news, and mirror the pro- 
gress of the Shakespearian world; to en- 
courage the influence of "abctaysit reading, and to offer suggestive 
courses of study; to be of use in Colleges and Schools, Libraries and 


pes Rooms, and to prove of interest not only to Shakespeare 
, teachers, and reading-circles, but to the actor, the drama- 


chet, and the student of general literature. 4 
Terms: $2.00 per Year; 20 cents per Number. 


} 

OF LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO.'S PERIODICALS, 

AUSNTERLY INDEX No, 1. JANUARY, 1887—INDEX FOR 1886, 
SUBSEQUENT ISSUES FOR EACH QUARTER. 

Terms: 25 cents per Year; 10 cents per Number. 

All Post Paid Page ot the United States and Canada, — 


Leonard Scatt Publication Co., 


Sass P. Faxnes, Treas. 501 Sheeeng ween. ie ‘ 
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